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SOME MISTAKES OF MOSES 



INTRODUCTORY. 
Were we allowed to read the Bible as 
we do all other books, we should admire 
its beauties, treasure its worthy thoughts, 
and account for all its absurd, grotesque, 
and cruel things, by saying that its authors 
lived in rude, barbaric times. But we 
are told that it was written by inspired 
men ; that it contains the will of God ; 
that it is perfect, pure, and true in all its 
parts ; the source and standard of all 
moral and religious truth; that it is the 
star and anchor of all human hope ; the 
only guide for man, the only torch in 
Nature's night. These claims are so at 
variance with every known recorded fact, 
so palpably absurd, that every free, un- 
biassed soul is forced to raise the standard 
of revolt. 

We read the Pagan sacred books with 
profit and delight. With myth and fable 
we are ever charmed, and find a pleasure 
in the endless repetition of the beautiful, 
poetic, and absurd. We find, in all these 
records of the past, philosophies and 
dreams, and efforts stained with tears of 
great and lender souls, who tried to pierce 
the mystery of life and death, to answer 
the eternal questions of the VVhence and 
Whither, and vainly sought to make, with 
Jjtts of shattered glass, a mirror thai 



would, in very truth, reflect the face aq 
form of Nature's perfect self. 

These myths were bom cf hope; 
fears, and tears, and smiles, and they 
were touched and coloured by all there 
is of joy and grief between the rosy dawn 
of birth and death's sad night. They 
clothed even the stars with passion, and 
gave to gods the faults and frailties of 
the sons of men. In them the winds 
and wave were music, and all the lakes, 
itnd streams, and springs, the mountains, 
woods, and perfumed dells, were haunted 
by a thousand fairy forms. They thrilled 
the veins of Spring with tremulous desire ; 
made tawny Summer's billowed breast 
t he throne and home of love ; filled 
Autumn's arms with sun-kissed grapes 
and gathered sheaves ; and pictured 
Winter as a weak, old king, who felt, like 
Lear upon his withered face, Cordelia's 
tears. These myths, though false, are 
beautiful, and have for many ages and in 
countless ways enriched the heart and 
kindled ihe thought. But if the world 
were taught that all these things are true 
and all inspired of God, and that eternal 
punishment will be the lot of him who 
dares deny or doubt, the sweetest myth 
of all the Fable World would lose its. 
beauty,andbe.aa'K\e,'».'?JC.'aTT«AKeA.'^a*»5-''^ 
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■ to do what iiliie 1 can to make 
"my country truly free, to broaden the 
" ;ctual horizon of our people, to 
destroy ilje prejudices born of ignorance 
and fear/to. do aitay. with 'the blind wor- 
ship of the ignoble past, with, the-idea 
thai all the great and good are dead, that 
the living are totally depraved, that all 
pleasures are sins, that sighs and groans 
are alone pleasing to Gud, ihaLthought 
is dangerous, that intellectual courage is 
a crime, that cowardice is a virtue, that 
a certain belief ts necessary to secure 
salvation, that to carry a cross in this 
world will give us a palm in the next, and 
that we must allow some priest to be the 
pilot of our souls. 

Until every soul is freely permitted to 
investigate every book and creed and 
dogma for itself, the world cannot be 
free. Mankind will be enslaved until 
there is mental grandeur enough to allow 
each man to iiave his thought and say. 
This earth will be a paradise when men 
can upon all these questions differ, and 
yet each grasp each other's hands as 
friends. It is aciiazing to me that a 
difference of opinion upon subjects that 
we know nothing with certainty about 
should make us hate, persecute, and 
despise each other. Why a difference 
of opinion upon predestination ot the 
Trinity should make people imprison 
and bum each other seems beyond tbe 
comprehension of man ; and yet, in all 
countries where Christians have existed, 
they have destroyed each other to the 
exact extent of their power. Why should 
a believer in God hate an Atheist ? 
Surely the Atheist has not injured God, 
and surely he is human, capable of joy 
and pain, and entitled to all the rights of 
man. Would it not be far better to treat 
this Atheist at least as well as he treats 
us? 

Christians tell me they love their 
enemies, and yet all I ask is, not that 
they love their enemies, not that they 
tove their friends even, but that they 
it those who differ from them with 
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shall not have to forgivt 



If all will admit that all have an 
equal right to think, then the question 
is for ever solved ; but as long as 
organised and powerful Churches, pre- 
tendmg to hold the keys of heaven and 
hell, denounce every person as an out- 
cast and criminal who thinks for himself 
and denies their authority, the world will 
be filled with hatred and suffering. To 
hate man and worship God seems to be 
the sum of all the creeds. 

That which has happened in most 
countries has happened in ours. When 
a religion is founded, the educated, the 
powerful — that is to say, the priests apd 
nobles — tell the ignorant and supersti- 
tious^that is to say, the people — that 
the religion of their country was given to 
their fathers by God himself; that it is the, 
only true religion ; that all others were 
conceived in falsehood and brought forth 
in fraud, and that all who believe in the 
true religion will be happy for ever, while 
all others will burn in hell. For the 
purpose of governing the people — that is 
to say, for the purpose of being svipported 
by the people — the priests and nobles, 
declare this religion to be sacred, and 
that whoever adds to or takes from it- 
will be burned here by man and here- 
after by God. The result of this is that 
the priests and nobles will not allow the 
people to change ; aiid when, after a 
time, the priests, having intellectually 
advanced, wish to take a step in the 
direction of progress, the people will not 
allow them to change. At first the 
rabble ate enslaved by the priests, and 
afterwards the rabble become the masters. 

One of the first things I wish to do is 
to free the orthodox clergy. I am a 
great friend of theirs, and, in spite of all 
they may say against me, I am going to 
do iheni a great and lasting service. 
Upon their necks are visible the marks 
of the collar, and upon their backs those 
of the lasji. They are not allowed to, 
read and think for themselves. 
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are taught like parrots, and the best 
are those who repeat, with the fewest 
mistakes, the sentences they have been 
taught. They sit hke owls upon some 
dead limb of the tree of knowledge, and 
hoot the same old hoots that have been 
I hooted for nineteen hundred years, 
ThSir congregations arenot grand enough 
nor suffiuienlly civilised to be willing 
that the poor preachers shall think for 
themselves. They are not employed for 
that purpose. Investigation is regarded 
as a dangerous experiment, and the 
ministers are warned that none of that 
kind of work will be tolerated. They 
are notified to stand by the old creed, 
and to avoid all original thought as a 
moral pestilence. Every minister is 
employed like an attorney — either for 
plaintiff or defendant — and he is expected 
to be true to his client. If he changes 
bis mind, he is regarded as a deserter, 
and denounced, hated, and slandered 
accordingly. Every orthodox clergyman 
agrees not to change. He contracts not 
to find new facts, and makes a bargain 
that he will deny them if he does. Such 
is the position of a Protestant minister in 
this nineteenth century. His condition 
excites my pity; and, to better it, I am 
going to do what little 1 can. 

Some of the clergy have the indepen- 
dence to break away,^and the intellect to 
maintain themselves as free men ; but 
most are compelled to submit to the 
dictation of the orthodox and the dead. 
They are not employed to give their 
thoughts, but simply to repeat the ideas 
of others. They are not expected to 
give even the doubts that may suggest 
tbemselves, but are required lo walk in 
the narrow, verdureless path trodden by 
the ignorance of the past. The forests 
and fields on either side are nothing to 
them. They must not even look at the 
purple hiils, nor pause to hear the babble 
of the brooks. They must remain in 
die dusty roads where the guide boards 
are. They must confine themselves to 
the "fall of man," the expulsion from 
the garden, the " scheme of salvation," 
the "second birth," the atonement, the 



happiness of the redeemed, and the 
misery of the lost. They must be care- 
ful not lo express any new ideas upon 
these great questions. Il is much safer 
for them to quote from the works of the 
dead. The more vividly they describe 
the sufferings of the unregenerate, of 
those who attended theatres and balls, 
and drank wine in summer gardens on 
the Sabbath-day, and laughed at priests, 
the better ministers they are supposed to 
be. They must show that misery fits 
the good for heaven, while happiness 
prepares the bad for hell ; that the 
wicked get all their good things in this 
life, and the good all their evil; that in 
this world God punishes the people he 
loves, and in the next the ones be hates; 
that happiness makes us bad here, but 
nol in heaven ; that pain makes us good 
here, but nol in hell, 

No matler how absurd these things 
may appear to the carnal mind, they 
must be preached, and they must 
be believed. If they were reasonable, 
there would be no virtue in believing. 
Even the publicans and sinners believe 
reasonable things. To believe without 
evidence, or in spite of it, is accounted 
as righteousness to the sincere and 
humble Christian. 

The ministers are in duty bound to de- 
nounce all intellectual pride, and to show 
that we are never quite so dear lo God as 
when we admit that we are poor, corrupt, 
and idiotic worms ; that we should never 
have bpen born ; that we ought to be 
damned without the least delay ; that we 
are so infamous that we like to enjoy 
ourselves; that we love our wives and 
children better than our God ; thai we 
are generous only because we are vile; 
that we are honest from the meanest 
motives, and that sometimes we have 
fallen so low that we have had doubts 
about the inspiration of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. In short, ihey are expected lo 
denounce all pleasant paths and rustling 
trees, to curse the grass and flowers, and 
glorify the dust and weeds. They are 
expected lo moNlv^ 'ive -^xcVsA ■•jR.a^sit 
m Ibe g,Teen wvi Vvi'JVi ^^^"^.^"^ "^ 
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and laugh beside ihe gurgling springs 
or climb the hills and wander as they 
will. They are expected to point out 
the dangers of freedom, the safety of 
implicit obedience, and to show the 
wickedness of philosophy, the goodness 
of faith, Ihe immorality of science, and 
'le purity of ignorance. 
'Now and then a few pious people dis- 



cover some voun ^; 
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turn of mind and a consumptive habit of 
body, not quite sickly enough to die, nor 
healthy enough to be wicked. The idea 
occurs to them that he would make a 
good orthodo.x minister. They take.up 

, a contribution, and send, the young man 
e theological school where he can 
be taught to repeat a creed and despise 
jri^WShould it turn out that the 
young man had some mind of his own, 
and, after graduating, should change his 
opinions and preach a different doctrine 

I from that taught in the school, every 
man who contributed a dollar towards 
his education would feel tiiat he had 
been robbed, and would denounce him 

Aa^ dishonest and ungrateful wretch. 

^^The pulpit should not be a pillory. 
Congregations should allow the minister 
a little liberty. They should, at least, 
permit him to tell the truth. 

They have, in Massachusetts, at a 
place called Andover, a kind of minister 
factory, where each professor takes an 
oath once in five years — that time being 
considered the life of an oath — that he 
has not, during the last five years, and 
will not during the next five years, intel- 
_lectoally advance. There is probably 
no oath they could easier kee^ Pro- 
bably, since the foundation-stone of that 
institution was laid there has not been a 
single case of perjury. The old creed is 
still taught, They still insist that God 
is infinitely wise, powerful, aud good, 
and that all men are totally depraved. 
They insist that the best man God ever 
made deserved to be damned the mornent 
he was finished. Andover puts its 
brand upon every minister it turns out, 
; as Sheffield and Birmingham 
md their wares, and all who see "the 



brand know exactly what the minister' 
believes, the books he has read, the argu- 
ments he relies on, and just what he 
intellectually is. They know just what 
he can be depended on to preach, and 
that he will continue to shrink andi 
shrivel, and grow solemnly stupid day by 
day, until he reaches the Andover of the 
grave and becomes truly orthodox for 
ever. 

I have not singled out the Andover 
factory because it is worse than the. 
others. They are all about the same. 
The professors, for the most part, are 
ministers who failed in the pulpit and 
were retired to the seminary on account 
of their deficiency in reason and their 
excess of faith. As a rule, they know 
nothing of this world, aud far less of the 
next; but they have the power of stating 
the most absurd propositions with faces 
solemn as stupidity touched by fear. 

Something should be done for the 
liberation of these men. They should 
be allowed to grow — to have sun-light 
and air. They should no longer be 
chained and tied to confessions of faith, 
to mouldy books and musty creeds. 
Thousands of ministers are anxious to 
give their honest thoughts. The hands 
of wives and babes now stop their 
mouths. They must have bread, and 
so the husbands and fathers are forced , 
to preach a doctrine that they hold in 
scorn. For the sake of shelter, food, 
and clothes, they are obliged to defend 
the childish miracles of the past, and- 
denounce the sublime discoveries of 
to-day. They are compelled to attack 
all modern thought, to point out the 
dangers of science, the wickedness of 
investigation, and the corrupting influ- 
ence of logic. It is for them to show 
that virtue rests upon ignorance and faith, 
while vice impudently feeds and fattens 
upon fact and demonstration. It is a 
part of their business to malign and vilify 
tbeVoltaires, Humes, Paines,Humboldla, 
Tyndalls, Haeckels, Darwins, Spencers, 
and Drapers, and to bow with uncovered 
heads before the murderers, adultere^ 
and persecutors of the world. 
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■ for Ihe most pari, engaged in poisoning 
[Be minds of" iTie young, prejudicing 
children against science, teaching the 
astronomy and geology of ihe Bible, and 
bjdngalllodesertthesublime standard 



arthodox ministers do not add 
1 sum of knowledge. They pro- 
e ^nothing. They live upon alms. 
They hate laughter and joy. They 
officiate at weddings, sprinkle water upon 
babes, and utter meaningless words and 
barren promises above the dead. They 
laugh al the agony of unbelievers, mock 
at their tears, and of their sorrows make 
a jest. There are some noble exceptions. 
Now and then a pulpit holds a brave 
and honest man. Their congregations 
are willing that they should think— 
willing that their ministers should have 
a little freedom. 

As we become civilised, more and 
more liberty will he accorded to these 
men, until, finally, ministers will give 
their best and highest thoughts. The 
congregations will finally get tired of 
hearing about the patriarchs and saints, 
the miracles and wonders, and will insist 
upon knowing something about the men 
and women of our day, and the accom- 
plishments and discoveries of our time. 
■Jlhey will finally insist upon knowing 
how to escape the evils of this world 
instead of the next. They will ask light 
"HpBn"tEe~enigmas of this life. They will 
' wish to know what we shall do with our 
criminals instead of what God will do 
with his ; how we shall do away with 
beggary and want; with crime and 
misery, with prostitution, disease, and 
bmine; with tyranny tn all its cruel 
forms; with prisons and scaffolds ; and 
how we shall reward the honest workers 
and fill the world with happy homes ! 
These are the problems for ihe pulpits 
and congregations of an enlightened 
future. If Science cannot finally answer 
these questions, it is a vain and worthless 
thing. 

The clergy, however, will continue to 
answer them in the old way, until their 
congregations are good enough to set 



them free. They will still talk about 
believing in the Lord Jesus Christ, as 
though that were the only remedy for all 
human ills. They will still teach that 
retrogression is the only path that leads 
to light— that we must go back ; that 
faith is the only sure guide ; and that 
reason is a delusive glare, lighting only 
the road to eternal pain. 

Until the clergy are free they cannot 
be intellectually honest. We can never 
tellVwhat they really believe until they 
know that they can safely speak. They 
console themselves now by a secret 
resolution to be as liberal as they dare, 
with the hope that they can finally edu- 
cate their congregations to the point of 
allowing them to think a lit le for them- 
selves. They hardly know what they 
ought to do. The best part of their lives 
has been wasted in studying subjects of 
no possible value. Most of them are 
married, have fam'ties, and know but 
one way of making their living. Some 
of them say that, if they do not preach 
these foolish dogmas, others will, and 
that they may, through fear, after all, 
restrain mankind. Besides, they hate 
publicly to admit that they are mistaken, 
that the whole thing is a delusion, that 
the "scheme of salvation" is absurd, 
and that the Bible is no better than 
some other books, and worse than most. 

You can hardly expect a bishop to 
leave his palace, or the Pope to vacate 
the Vatican. As long as people want 
popes, plenty of hypocrites will be found 
to take the place. And as long as labour 
fatigues, there will be found a good many 
men willing to preach once a week, if 
other folks will work and give them 
bread. In other words, while the de- 
mand lasts the supply will never fail. 

If the people were a little more igno- 
rant, astrology would flourish; if a little 
more enlightened, religion would perish ! 

IL— FREE SCHOOLS. 
^It is also my desire to free the schools. 
When a professor in a college finds a. 
fact, he show\ii -m'aJive.Xx. Vc«i'»TO.,5i-*«^"'^ 
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said. Public opinion must not compel 
the professor to hide a fact, and, " like 
the base Indian, throw the pearl away." 
With the single exception of Cornell, 
there is not a college in the United 
Stales where truth has ever been a wel- 
come guest. The moment one of the 
teachers denies the inspiration of the 
Bible, he is discharged. If he discovers 
a fact inconsistent with that book, so 
much the worse for the fact, and espe- 
cially for the discoverer of the facl^He 
must not corrupt the minds of his pupils 
by demonstrations. He must beware 
of every Irulli that cannot in some way 
be made to harmonise with the super- 
stitions of the Jews. Science has nothing 
in common with religion. Facts and 
miracles never did, and never will, agree. 
They are not in I'.ie least related. They 
are deadly foes. What has religion to 
do with facts? Nothing. Can there be 
Methodist mathematics, Catholic astro- 
nomy, Presbyterian geology, Bapti st 
biology, or Episcopal botany ? Why, 
then, should a sectarian college exist ? 
Only that which somebody knows should 
be taught in our schools. < ^Vp shie l d 
not collect taxes to pay people for 



"ife for the people, and it should 
not be touched by the withering hand of 
superstition. 

Our country will never be filled with 
great institutions of learning until there 
is an absolute divorce between Church 
and School. As long as the mutilated 
records of a barbarous people are placed 
by priests and professors above the reason 
of mankind, we shall reap but httle bene- 
fit from church or school. 

Instead of dismissing professors for 
finding something out, let us rather 
discharge those who do not. Let each 
teacher understand that investigation is 
not dangerous for him ; that his bread is 
safe, no matter how much truth he may 
discover, and that his salary will not be 
reduced simply because he finds that 
the ancient Jews did not know the entire 
history of the world. 

Besides, it is not fair to make the 



Catholic support the Protestant school, 
nor is it Just to collect taxes from infidelSi 
and atheists to support schools in which 
any system of religion is taught. 

The sciences are not sectarian. People 
do not persecute each other on account 
of disagreements in mathematics. 
Families are not divided about botany, 
and astronomy does not even tend to 
make a man hate his father and mother. 
It is what people do not know that they 
perspnite c.ach pther abou t. Science 
will bring, not a sword, but peace. 

Just as long as religion has control of 
the schools science will be an outcast. 
Let us free our institutions of learning. 
Let us dedicate them to the science of 
eternal truth. Let us tell every teacher 
to ascertain all the facts he can — to give 
us light, to follow Nature, no matter 
where she leads ; to be infinitely true 10 
himself and us ; to feel that he is without 
a chain, except the obligation to be 
honest; that he is bound by no books, 
by no creed, neither by the sayings o( 
the dead nor of the living; that he is 
asked to look with his own eyes, to 
reason for himself without fear, tc 
investigate in every possible direction, 
and to bring us the fruit of all his work. 

At present a good many men engaged 
in scientific pursuits, and who havt 
signally failed in gaining recognition' 
among their fellows, are endeavouring lOi 
make reputations among the Churches 
by delivering weak and vapid lectures 
upon the " Harmony of Genesis and 
Geology." Likeall hypocrites, these 
overstate the case to such a degree, 
BO turn and pervert facts and words, that 
they succeed only in gaining the applause 
of other hypocrites like themselves. 
Among the great scientists they are 
regarded as generals regard sutlers who. 
trade with both armies. 

Surely the time must come when the 
wealth of the world will not be wasted in. 
the propagation of ignorant creeds and 
miraculous mistakes. The time must' 
come when churches and cathedrals 
will be dedicated to the use of 
when minister and priest will di 



discoveries of the livinii of more impor- 
tance than the errors of the dead ; when 
the truths of Nature will outrank the 
"sacred" falsehoods of the past, 
when a single fact will outweigh all the 
miracles of Holy Writ. 

Who can over-estimate the progress of 
the world if all the money wasted in 
superstirion could be used to enlighten, 
elevate, and civilise mankind ? 
^When every church becomes a school, 
every cathedral a university, every clergy- 
man a teacher, and all their hearers 
brave and honest thinkers, then, and not 
until then, will the dream of poet, patriot, 
, philanthropist, and philosopher become 
a real and blessed truth. 

III.— THE POLITICIANS. 
1 would like also to liberate the poli- 
tician. At present the successful office- 
seeker is a good deal like the centre of 
the earth — he weighs nothing himself, 
but draws everything elsetohim. There 
are so many societies, so many churches, 
so many isms, that it is almost impos- 
sible for an independent man to succeed 
in a political career. Candidates are 
forced to pretend that they are Catholics 
with Protestant proclivities, or Christians 
with Liberal tendencies, or temperance 
men who now and then take a glass of 
wine, or that, although not members of 
any Church, their wives are, and that 
they subscribe liberally to all. The 
result of all this is that we reward 
hypocrisy and elect men entirely desti- 
tute of real principle; and this will never 
change until the people become grand 

t enough to allow each other to do their 
own thinking. 

Our Government should be entirely 
and purely secular. The religious views 
of a candidate should be kept entirely 
out of sight. He should not be com- 
pelled to give his opinion as to the 
inspiration of the Bible, the propriety of 
infant baptism, or the immaculate con- 
ception. All these things are private 
and personal. He should be aJlowed 
I to- settle such things for himself, and, 

h|MU he decide contrary to the law and 



will of God, let him settle the matltr 
with God. The people ought to be wise 
enough to select as their officers men 
who know something of political affairs, 
who comprehend the present greatness, 
and clearly perceive the future grandeur 
of our country. If we were in a storm 
at sea, with deck wave-washed and masts 
strained and bent with storm, and it was 
necessary to reef the topsail, we certainly 
would not ask the brave sailor who 
volunteered to go aloft what his opinion 
was on the five points of Calvinism. 
Our Government has nothing to do with 
religion. It is neither Christian nor 
pagan — it is secular. But as long as the 
people persist in voting for or against 
men on account of their religious views, 
just so long will hypocrisy hold place 
and power. Just so long will the candi- 
dates crawl in the dust — hide their 
opinions, flatter those with whom they 
differ, pretend to agree with those whom 
they despise; and just so long will 
honest men be trampled untler foot. 
Churches are becoming political organi- 
sations. Nearly every Catholic is a 
Democrat ; nearly every Methodist in 
the North is a Republican, 

It probably will not be long until the 
Churches will divide as sharply upon 
political as upon theological questions ; 
and when that day comes, if there are 
not Liberals enough to hold the balance 
of power, this government will be 
destroyed. The liberty of man is not 
safe in the hands of any Church. 
Wherever the Bible and the sword are 
in partnership man is a slave. 

All laws for the purpose of making 
man worship God are born of the same 
spirit that kindled the fires of the au/a- 
/fa-/<f,' and lovingly built the dungeons 
of the Inquisition, All lawi defining 
and punishing blasphemy^makmg il a 
crime to give your honest ideas about 
the Bible, or to laugh at the ["norance 
of the ancient Jews, or to enjoy jourself 

Act a! Taith. A judicial net of ihe Inqa s 
I, or the judgment it gave in oider tj t ■; 
demn those vititOTi. S.'l 'fcou'^'v ■wwSwi s*. ■>* 
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on the Sabbath, or to give your opinion 
of Jehovah, were passed by impudent 
bigots, and should be at once repealed 
by honest men. An infinite God ought 
to be able to protect himself, without 
going into partnership with Siate Legisla- 
tures. Certainly he ought not so to act 
that laws become necessary to keep him 
from being laughed at. No one thinks 
of protecting Shakespeare from ridicule 
by the threat of fine and imprisonment. 
It strikes me that God might write a 
book that would not necessarily excite 
the laughter of his children. In fact, I 
think it would be safe to say that a rea.1 
God could produce a work that would 
excite the admiration of mankind. Surely 
politicians could be better employed 
than in passing laws to protect the 
Klerary reputation of the Jewish God. 

rV.— MAN AND WOMAN. 

Let us forget that we are Baptists, 
Methodists, Catholics, Presbyterians, or 
Freethinkers, and remember only that 
we are men and women. After all, 
man and woman are the highest possible 
lilies. All other names belittle us, and 
show that we have, to a certain extent, 
given up our individuality, and have 
consented to wear the collar of authority 
— that we are followers. Throwing away 
these names, let us examine these ques- 
tions not as partisans, but as human 
beings with hopes and fears in common. 

We know that our opinions depend to 
a great degree upon our surroundings — 
upon race, country, and education. \\'e 
are all the result of numberless condi- 
tions, and inherit vices and virtues, 
truths and prejudices. If we had been 
born in England, surrounded by wealth 
and clothed with power, most of us 
would have been Episcopalians, and 
believed in Church and State. We 
should have insisted that the people 
needed a religion, and that, not having 
intellect enough to provide one for them- 
selves, it was our duty to find one for 
them, and then compel them to support 
it We should have believed it indecent 
to officiate in a pulpit without wearing a 



gown, and tlut prayers should be read 
from a book. Had we belonged to the 
lower classes, we might have been 
Dissenters, and protested against the 
mummeries of the High Church, Had 
we b^en born in Turkey, most of lis 
would have been Mohammedans, and 
believed in the inspiration of die 
Koran. \Ve should have believed that 
Mohammed actually visited heaven, and 
became acquainted with an angel by the 
name of Gabriel, who was so broad 
between the eyes that it required three 
hundred days for a very smart camel to 
travel the distance. If some men had 
denied this story, we should probably 
have denounced him as a dangerous 
person, one who was endeavouring to 
undermine Ihefoundationsof society, and 
to destroy all distinction between virtue 
and vice. We should have said to him : 
" AVhat do you propose to give us in 
place of that angel ? We cannot afford 
to give up an angel of that size for noth- 
ing." We should have insisted that the 
best and wisest men believed the Koran, i 
We should have quoted from the woricsj 
and letters of philosophers, generals, and I 
sultans to show that the Koran was the' 
best of books, and that Turkey was 
indebted to that book, and to that alone, 
for its greatness and prosperity. We 
should have asked that man whether he 
knew more than all the great minds of 
his country, whether he was so much 
wiser than his fathers ? We should have 
pointed out to him the fact that thou- 
sands had been consoled in the hour of 
death by passages from the Koran ; that 
they had died with glazed eyes brightened 
by visions of the heavenly harem, and 
gladly left this world of grief and tears. 
We should have regarded Christians as 
the vilest of men, and on all occasions 
we should have repeated, "There is but 
uneGod,and Mohammed is his prophet! " 
So, if we had been born in India, we 
should in all probability have believed in 
the religion of that country. We should 
have regarded the old records as true and 
sacred, and looked upon a wandering 
priest as better than the men from wboia , 



igged and by whose labour he lived, 
lould have believed in a god with 

heads instead of tiiree gods with 
lead, as we do now. 
W and then someone says that the 
in of his father and mother is good 
;h for him, and wonders why any- 
should desire a better. Surely we 
It bound to follow our parents in 
in any more than in politics, science, 
. China has been petrified by the 
ip of ancestors. If ouc parents had 
satisfied with the religion of theirs, 
ould be still less advanced than we 

If we are in any way bound by the 

of our fathers, the doctrine will 
good back to the first people who 
I religion ; and if this doctrine is 
we ought now to be believers in 
(irst religion. In other words, we 
1 all be barbarians. Von cannot 

real respsct to your parents by 
tualing their errors. Good fathers 
mothers wish their children to 
Lce, to overcome obstacles which 
d them, and to correct the errors of 
education. If you wish to reflect 

upon your parents, accomplish 
than they did, solve problems that 
could not understand, and build 
' than they knew. To sacrifice 
manhood upon the grave of your 
■ is an honour to neither. Why 
1 a son who has examined a subject 

away his reason and adopt the 

of his mother i* Is not such a 
; dishonourable to both ? 
^must remember that this "ancestor" 
lent is as old at least as the second 
ation of men, that it has served no 
ise except to enslave mankind, and 
s mostly from the fact that acquies- 

is easier than investigation. This 
lent, pushed to its logical con- 
n, would prevent the advance of 
Ople whose parents were not Free- 
;rs. 

I hard for many people to give up the 
minwhich thcywereborn; toadmit 
heir fathers were utterly mistaken, 

v^fficred records of their country 
sctions of myths and fables. 



But when we look for a moment at 
the world, we find that each nation has 
its "sacred records" — its religion and 
its ideas of worship? Certainly all cannot 
be right ; and as it would require a life- 
time to investigate the claims of these 
various systems, it is hardly fair to 
damn a man for ever simply because he 
happens to believe the wrong one. All 
these religions were produced by bar- 
barians, Civilised nations have con- 
tented themselves with changing the 
religions of their barbaric ancestors, but 
they have made none. Nearly all these 
religions are intensely selfish. Each one 
was made by some contemptible liltk 
nation that regarded itself as of almost 
infinite importance, and looked upon the 
other nations as beneath the notice of 
their god. In all these countries it was 
a crime to deny the sacred records, to 
laugh at the priests, to speak disrespect- 
fully of the gods, to fail to divide your 
substance with the lazy hypocrites who 
managed your affairsintiienext world upon 
condition that you would support them in 
this. In the olden times these theological 
people who quartered themselves upon 
the honest and industrious were called 
soothsayers, seers, charmers, prophets, 
enchanters, sorcerers, wizards, astrologers, 
and impostors, but now they are known 
as clergymen. 

We are no exception to the general 
rule, and consequently have our sacred 
books as well as the rest. Of course it is 
claimed by many of our people that our 
books are the only true ones, the only 
ones that the real God ever wrote, or had 
anything whatever to do with. They 
insist that all other sacred books were 
writleci by hypocrites and impostors ; 
that the Jews were the only people that 
God ever had any personal intercourse 
with, and that all other prophets and 
seers were inspired only by impudence 
and mendacity. True, it seems some- 
what strange that God should have 
chosen a barbirous and unknown people 
who had Ultle or nothing to do with the 
other nations of tka e,■M^^^ Wi ^^.'^ ■wi'sar 
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It is not easy to account for an infiiiLte 
God making people so low in the scale 
of intellect as to require a revelation. 
Neither is it easy to iierceive why, if a 
revelation was necessary at all, it was 
made only to a few. Of course I know 
that it is extremely wicked to suggest 
these thoughts, and that ignorance is 
the only armour that caii effi;ctually 
protect you from the wrath of God. I 
am aware that investigators, with all 
their genius, never find the road to 
heaven ; that those who look where they 
are going are sure to miss it, and that 
only those who voluntarily put out their 
eyes and implicitly depend upon blind- 
ness can surely keep the narrow path. 

Whoever reads our sacred book is 
compelled to believe it, or suffer forever 
the torments of the lost. We are told 
that we have the privilege of examining 
it for ourselves ; but this privilege is 
only extended to us on the condition 
that we believe it, whether it appears 
reasonable or not. We may disagree 
with others as mueli as we please upon 
the meaning of all passages in the Bible, 
but we must not deny the truth of a 
single word. We must believe that the 
book is inspired. If we obey its every 
precept without believing in ils inspira- 
tion, we shall be damned just as certainly 
as though we disobeyed its every word. 
We have no right to weigh it in the 
scales of reason — to lest it by the laws 
of nature, or the facts of observation 
and experience. To do this, we are 
told, is to put ourselves above the Word 
of God, and sit in judgment on the works 
of our creator. 

For my part, I cannot admit that 
belief is a voluntary thing. It seems Co 
me that evidence, even in spite of our- 
selves, will have its weight, and that, 
whatever our wish may be, we are com- 
pelled to stand with fairness by the scales, 
and give the exact result. It will not do 
to say that we reject the Bible because 
we are wicked. Our wickedness must 
he ascertained, not from our belief, but 
from our acts. 

I told by the clergy that I ought 



not to attack the Bible ; that I am lead 
ing thousands to perdition and renderinj 
certain the damnation of my own soul 
They have had the kindness to adi 
me that, if my object is to make c 
verts, I am pursuing the wrong coutbo 
They tell me to use genllnr expression 
and more cunning words. Do the; 
really wish me to make more converts! 
Iftheir advice is honest, they are traitor 
to their trust. If their advice is not 
honest, then they are unfair with me 
Certainly they should wish me to pursus 
the course that will make the fewest 
converts, and yet they pretend to tel 
me how my influence could be increased 
It may be that upon this principle Johi 
Bright advised America to adopt Free 
Trade, so that our country might becom^ 
a successful rival of Great Britain. 
Sometimes I think that even minister! 
are not entirely candid. 

Notwithstanding the advice of the 
clergj', I have concluded to pursue my 
own course, to tell my honest thoughts, 
and to have my freedom in this worldi 
whatever my fate may be in the next. 

The real oppressor, enslaver, and car- 
mpter of the people is the Bible. Thai 
book is the chain that binds, the dun- 
geon that holds the clergy, That book 
spreads the pall of superstition over the 
colleges and schools. That book puts 
out the eyes of science, and makes 
honest investigation a crime. That 
book unmans the politician, and 6e- 
grades the people. That book fills the 
world with bigotry, hypocrisy, and fear. 
It plays the same part in our country 
that has been played by " sacred records " 
in all the nations of the world. 

A little while ago I saw one of the 
Bibles of the Middle Ages. It ^ 
about two feet in length, and one and 
a-half in width. It had immense oaken 
covers with hasps and clasps and hinges 
large enough almost for the doors of a 
penitentiary. It was covered with pic- 
tures of winged angels and anreoled 
saints. In my imagination I saw this 
book carried to the cathedral altar. Ja, 
solemn pomp — heard the chant of j| 
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and knceline priests, fell the strange 
tremor of the organ's peal ; saw [he 
coloured light streaming through windows 
staiaed and touched by blood and flame 
— the swinging censer with its perfumed 
incense rising to the mighty roof, dim 
with height and rich with legend carved 
In stone, while on the walls was hung, 
written in light and shade, and all the 
colours thut can tell of joy and tears, the 
pictured history of the martyred Christ. 
The people fell upon their knees. The 
book was opened, and the priest read the 
messages from God to man. To the 
multitude the book itself was evidence 
enough that it was not the work of 
human hands. How could those little 

(marks and lines and dots contain, like 
tombs, the thoughts of men, and how 
could they, touched by a ray of light 
from human eyes, give up their dead ? 
How could these characters span the 
vast chasm dividing the present from the 
past, and make it possible for the living 
still to bear the voices of the dead ? 

v.— THE PENTATEUCH. 

The first five books in our Bible aie 
kiipwn as the Pentateuch, For a long 
lime it was supposed that Moses was the 
author, and among the ignorant the 
supposition still prevails. As a matter 
of fact, it seems to he wel! settled that 
Moses had nothing to do with these 
books, and that they were not written 
aniii he bad been dust and ashes for 
iiundreds of years. But, as all the 
Churches still insist that he was the 
author, thai he wrote even an account of 
■his own death and burial, let us speak of 
him as though these books were in fact 
written by him. As the Christians main- 
tain that God was the real author, it 
makes but linle difference whom he 
employed as his pen or clerk. 

Nearly all authors of sacred books 
have given an account of tliecreation of 
the universe, the origin of matter, and 
the destiny of the human race. Nearly 
til have pointed out the obligation that 

■is under to his Creator for having 
Ittm upon the earth, and allowed 1 



him to live and suffer, and have taught 
that nothing short of the most abject 
worship could possibly compensate God 
for his trouble and labour suffered and 
done for the good of man. They have 
nearly all insisted that we should Ihank 
God for all that is good in life ; but they 
have not all informed us as to whom we 
should hold responsible for the evils we 

Moses differed from most of the 
makers of sacred hooks by his failure to 
say anything of a future life, by failing to 
promise heaven and to threaten hell. 
Upon the subject of a future state there 
is not one word in the Pentateuch. 
Probably at that early day God did not 
deem it important to make a revelation 
as to the eternal destiny of man. He 
seems to have thought that he could 
control the Jews, at least, by rewards 
and puuishraents in this world, and so he 
kept the frightful realities of eternal joy 
and torment a profound secret from the 
people of his choice. He thought it far 
more important to tell the Jews their 
origin than to enlighten them as to their 
destiny. 

We must remember that every tribe 
and nation has some way in which the 
more striking phenomena of nature are 
accounted for. These accounts are 
handed down by tradition, changed by 
numberless narrators as intelligence 
increases, or to account for newly-dis- 
covered facts, or for the purpose of satis- 
fying the appetite for the marvellous, 

The way in which a tribe or natiw 
accounts for day and night, the chang 
of seasons, the fall of snoWand r; ' 
flight of birds, the origin of the rainbow, 
the peculiarities of animals, the dreams 
of sleep, the visions of the insane, the 
existence of earthquakes, volcanoes^ 
storms, lightning, and the thousand 
things that attract the attention aof 
excite the wonder, fear, or admiration d 
mankind, may be called the philosophy 
of that tribe or nation. And as all 
phenomena are, by savage and barbaric 
man, accounted foe as tV\ifc'it\!vi-s\';i'v"-NC«*f_ 
\igenl beVrv^^ foi i.\\e, actowv^^.'^^sft'^:*^ 
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certain objects, and as these beings were I 
supposed to have the power to assist or 
injure raan, certain things were supposed 
necessary for man to do in order to gain 
Ihe assistance and avoid the anger of 
these gods. Out of this belief grew 
certain ceremonies; and these cere monies, 
united with the belief, formed religion ; 
and consequently every religion has for 
its foundation a misconception of the 
cause of phenomena. 

All worship is necessarily based upon 
the belief that some being exists who 
can, if he will, change the natural order 
of events. The savage prays to a stone 
that he calls a god, while the Christian 
prays to a god that he calls a spirit ; and 
the prayers of both are equally useful. ! 
The savage and the Christian put behind 
the universe an intelligent cause, and 
this cause, whether represented by one 
god or many, has been in all ages the 
object of all worship. To carry a fetish, 
or utter a prayer, to count beads, to 
abstain from food, to sacrifice a lamb, a 
child, or an enemy, are simply different 
ways by which the accomplishment of 
the same object is sought, and are all the 
offspring of the same error. 

Many systems of religion must have 
existed many ages before the art of 
■writing was discovered, and must have 
passed through many changes before the 
stories, miracles, histories, prophecies, 
and mistakes became fixed and petrified 
in written words. After that, change 
was possible only by giving new mean- 
ings to old words— a process rendered 
necessary by the continual acquisition of 
facts somewhat inconsistent with a literal 
interpretation of the "sacred records." 
In this way an honest faith often pro- 
longs its life by dishonest methods ; and 
in this way the Christians of to-day are 
trying to harmonise the Mosaic account 
of Creation with the theories and dis- 
coveries of modem science. 

Admitting that Moses was the author 

of the Pentateuch, or that he gave to the 

Jews a religion, the question arises as to 

where he obtained his information. We 

toJd by the [heoJogJans that he 
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received his knowledge from Go3, 
that every word he wrote was atjd is 
e.xact trulh. It is admitted at the sa 
time that he was an adopted son 
Pharaoh's daughter, and enjoyed 
rank and privilege of a prince. Un 
such circumstances, he must have b 
well acquainted with the literature, ph 
sophy, and religion of the Egyptians, I 
must have known what they believed i 
taught as to the creation of the world 

Now, if the account of the origic 
this earth as given by Moses is sufasi 
tially like that given by the Egyptis 
then we must conclude that he lean 
it from them. Should we imagine I 
he was divinely inspired because he g 
to the Jews what the Egyptians ! 
given him? 

The Egyptian priests taught, _;?«/, t 
a god created the original matter, leav 
it in a state of chaos; second, that a { 
moulded it into form ; Ifiirif, that 
breath of a god moved upon the face 
the deep; fourth, that a god gres 
simply by saying " Let it be "; fifih, t 
a god created light before the i 
existed. 

Nothing can be clearer than t 
Moses received from the Egyptians 
principal parts of his narrative, mai 
such changes and additions as tv 
necessary to satisfy the peculiar suj 
slitions of his own people. 

I f some man at the present day sho 
assert that he had received from God 
theories of evolution, the survival of ' 
fittest, and the law of heredity, and 
should afterwards find that he ' 
not only an Englishman, but had U' 
in the family of Charles Darwin, 
certainly should account for his h,KV 
these theories in a natural way. St 
Darwin himself should pretend that 
was inspired, and had obtained 
peculiar theories from God, we sho 
probably reply that his grandfather S 
gested the same ideas, and that Lama 
published substantially the same th^ 
the same year that Darwin was bon^l 

Now, if we have sufficient qq^ 
shall, by the ! 



account for the story of creation found in 
the Bible. We shall say that it contains 
the belief of Moses, and that he received 
formation from the F.gyptians, and 
not from God. If we take the account 
the absolute truth, and use it for the 
purpose of deCetmining the value of 
modern thought, scientific advancement 
becomes impossible. And even if the 
account of the creation as given by 
Moses should turn out to be tcue, and 
should be so admitted by all the scien- 
tific world, the claim that he was inspired 
would still be without the least particle 
of truth. We should be forced to admit 
that he knew more than we had sup- 
posed. It is certainly no proof that 
man is inspired simply because he is 
ght. 

No one pretends that Shakespeare 
'as inspired, and yet all the writers of 
he books of the Old Testament put 
together could not have produced 
Hamkl. 

Why should we, looking upon some 
rough and awkward thing, or god in 
stone, say that it must have been pro- 
duced by some inspired sculptor, and 
vith the same breath pronounce the 
Vemis lie Milo to be the work of man ? 
iVhy should we, looking at some ancient 
3aiib of angel, saint, or virgin, say its 
Sainter must have been assisted by a 
;od? 

i account for all we see by the 
facts we know. If there are things for 
■hich we cannot account, let us wait for 
ight, To account for anything by 
lupematural agencies is, in fact, to say 
: do not know. Theology is not 
e know about God, but what we 
know about Nature. In order to 
r respect for the Bible, it 
aecame necessary for the priests to exalt 
ind extol that book, and at the same 
:ime to decry and belittle the reasoning 
Sowers of man. The whole power of 
rtie pulpit has been used for hundreds of 
tears to destroy the confidence of man 
II himself — to induce him to distrust his 
wn powers of thought, to believe that 
p was wholly unable lo decide any \ 



question for himself, and that all human 
virtue consists in faith and obedience. 
The Church has said : " Believe and 
obey I If you reason, you will become 
an unbeliever, and unbelievers will be 
lost. If you disobey, you will do so 
through vain pride and curiosity, and will, 
like Adam and Eve, be thrust from 
paradise for ever !" 

For my part, I care nothing for 
what ihe Church s;iys, escept in so 
far as it accords with my reason ; and 
the Bible is nothing lo me, only in 
far as it agrees with what 1 think 
know. 

All books should be examined in 
same spirit, and truth should be welcome 
and falsehood exposed, no matter in what' 
volume they may be found. Let us in 
this spirit examine the Pentateuch, and 
if anything appears unreasonable, con- 
tradictory, or absurd, let us have the 
honesty and courage to admit it. Cer- 
tainly no good can result either from 
deceiving ourselves or others. Many 
millions have implicitly believed this 
book, and have just as implicitly believed 
that polygamy was sanctioned by God. 
Millions have regarded this book as the 
foundation of all human progress, and 
at the same time looked upon slavery as 
a divine institution. Millions have de- 
clared Ibis book to have been infinitely 
holy, and, to prove that they were right, 
have imprisoned, robbed, and burned 
their fellow men. The inspiration ot 
this book has been established by famine, 
sword, and fire ; by dungeon, chain, and 
whip ; by dagger and by rack ; by force 
and fear and fraud ; and generations^ 
have been bribed by threats of hell ai 
promises of heaven. 

Let us examine a portion of this boi 
not in the darkness of our fear, but 
the light of reason. 

And, first, let us examine the account 
given of the creation of this world, com- 
menced, according to the Bible, on 
Monday morning, about five thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-three h^**^ 
ago. 
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Vl.-MONDAV. 
Moses commences his story by telling 
us that in Ihe beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth. If this means 
anything, it means that God produced, 
caused to exist, called into being, the 
heaven and the earth. It will not do to 
say that he formed the heaven and the 
earth of previously existing matter. 
Moses conveys, and intended to convey, 
the idea that the matter of which the 
heaven and the earth are composed was 



It is impossible for mi 
something being created from nothing. 
Nothing, regarded in the light of a raw 
material, is a decided failure. I cannot 
conceive of matter apart from force. 
Neither is it possible to think of force 
disconnected from matter. You cannot 
imagine matter going back to absolute 
nothing. Neither can you imagine noth- 
ing being changed into something. Vou 
may be eternally damned if you do not 
say that you can conceive these things; 
but you cannot conceive them. Such is 
the constitution of the human mind that 
it even cannot think of a commencement 
or an end of matter or force. 

If God created the universe, there was 
a time when he commenced to create. 
Back of that commencement there must 
have been an eternity. In that eternity 
what was this God doing ? He certainly 
did not think. There was nothing to 
think about. He did not remember. 
Nothing had ever happened. What did 
he do ? Can you imagine anything more 
absurd than an infinite intelligence in 
infinite nothing wasting an eternity? 

I do not pretend to tell how all these 
things really are ; but I do insist that a 
statement that cannot possibly be com- 
prehended by any human being, and 
ihatappears utterly impossible, repugnant 
to every fact of experience, and contrary 
to everything that we really know, must 
be rejected by every honest man. 

We can conceive of eternity, because 
t conceive of a cessation of 
can conceive of infinite space. 



because we cannot conceive of so n 
matter that our imagination will 
stand upon the farthest star, and 
infinite space beyond. In other wc 
we cannot conceive of "a cessaCioi 
time ; therefore, eternity is a necessil 
the mind. Eternity sustains the s 
relation to time that space does 
matter. 

In the time of Moses it was perft 
safe for him to write an account of 
creation of the world. He had ain 
to put in form the crude notions of 
people. At that time no other 
could have written a better acco 
Upon that subject he felt at* libert 
give his imagination full play, Tl 
was no one who could authoritati 
contradict anything he might say. 
was substantially the same story 
had been imprinted in curious chaiaC 
upon the clay records of Babylon, 
gigantic monuments of Egypt, and 
gloomy temples of India. In tt 
days there was an almost infinite 
ference between the educated 
ignorant. The people were conBo 
almost entirely by signs and wonc 
By the lever of fear priests moved' 
world. The sacred records were ti! 
and kept and altered by them. ' 
people could not read, and looked u 
one who could as almost a god. Jn 
day it is hard to conceive of the !| 
ence of an educated class in a. 
barous .age. It was only neceasaij 
produce the " sacred record," and ij 
ranee feli upon its face. The p« 
were taught that the record was inspi 
and therefore true. They were 
taught that it was true, and ther« 
inspired. 

After all, the real question is 
whether the Bible is inspired, but whe 
it k true. If it is true, it does not i_ 
to be inspired. If it is true, it mtiks 
difference whether it was written ) 
man or a God. The multiplication t 
is just as useful, just as true, as the 
God had arranged the figures hicq 
If the Bible is really true, t^ ' " 
inspitalvon need r ' 
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t true, its inspiration can hardly be 

■lislied. As a matter of a fact, the 

does not need to ha inspired. 

ling needs inspiration except a false- 

ora mistake. Where truth ends, 
e probability stops, inspiration 
IS. A fact never went into pirtner- 

with a miracle. Truth does not 

the assistance of miracle. A fact 
it every other fact in the universe, 
use it is the product of all other 
A lie will fit nothing except 
lier lie made for tlie express purpose 
ting it. After a while the man gets 

of lying, and then the last lie will 
it the next fact, and llien there is 
pportunityto use a miracle. Just at 
point it is necessary to have a little 

seems to me that reason is the 
£St attribute of man, and that, if 
! can be any communication from 

to man, it must be addresst^d to his 
in. It does not seem possible that 
der to understand a message from 

it is absolutely essential to throw 
■easonaway.i How could God make 
m his will to any being destitute 
aison? Huw can any man accept 

revelation from God that which is 
asonable to him? God cannot 
L revelation to another man for 



He must i 
jnvinces my i 
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ot accept. It is contrary to my 
in, and I cannot believe it. It 
ars reasonable to me that force has 
ed from eternity. Force cannot, as 
pears to me, exist apart from matter, 
e, in its nature, is for ever active, 
without matter it could not act; 
M I think matter must have exited 
ret. To conceive of matter without 
, or of force without matter, or of a 
when neither existed, or of a being 
Mtisled for an eternity without either, 
who out of nothing created both, 
■""'5 utterly impossible. I maybe 
t this account, but I cannot 



help it. In my judgment, Moses was 
mistaken. 

It will not do to say that Moses 
merely intended to tell what God did in 
making the heavens and the earth out of 
matter then in existence. He distinctly 
says that in the beginning God created 
them. If this account is true, we must 
believe that God, existing in infinite 
space surrounded by eternal nothing, 
naught and void, created, produced, 
called into being, willed into existence, 
this universe of countless stars. 

'I'he next thing we are told by this 
inspired gentleman is that God created 
light, and proceeded to divide it from 
the darkness. Certainly the person wiio 
wrote this believed that darkness was a 
thing, an entity, a material that could 
get mixed and tangled up with light, and 
that these entities, light and darkness, 
had to he separated. In his imagination 
he probably saw God throwing pieces 
and cliunks of darkness on one side and 
rays and beams of light on the other. It- 
is hard for a man who has been born, 
but once to understand these things.. 
For niy part, I cannot understand how- 
light can be separated from darkness, 
I had always supposed that darkness was 
simply the absence of light, and that 
under no circumstances could it be 
necessary to take the darkness away from 
the light. It is certain, however, that 
Meses believed darkness to be a form of 
matter, because 1 find that in another 
place he speaks of a darkness that could 
be felt, 't'heyusedtohaveonexhibilioa 
at Rome a bottle of the darkness that 
overspread Egypt. 

Vou cannot divide light from darkness, 
any more than you can divide heat from 
cold. Cold is an absence of heat, and 
darkness is an absence of light. I sup- 
pose that we have no conception of 
absolute cold. We know only degrees 
of heat. Twenty degrees below zero is 
just twenty degrees warmer than forty 
degrees below zero. Neither cold nor 
darkness is an entity, and the two words 
express simply ekUw vVit ^■a3w*.>i <w 
paivlaA absence o\ Vcm. '^t '^'^- 
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cannot conceive how light can be divided 
from darkness, but I can conceive how a 
barbarian several thousand years ago, 
writing upon a subject aliout which he 
knew nothing, could make a mistake. 
The creator of light could not have 
written in this way. If such a being [ 
exists, he must have known the nature of 1 
that " mode of motion " that paints the [ 
earth on every eye, and clothes in gar- 
ments seven-hued this universe of worlds. ! 



' VII.— TUESDAY. 

We are next informed by Moses that 
" God said, L»t there be a firmament in 
the midst of the waters, and let it divide 
the waters from the watcr.s"; and that 
"God made the firmament, and divided 
the waters which were under the firma- 
ment from the waters which were above 
the firmament," 

What did t!ie writer mean by the word 
" firmament "P Theolt^ians now tell us 
that he meant an " expanse." This will 
not do. How could an expanse divide 
the waters from the waters, so that the 
waters above the expanse would not fall 
into and mingle with the waters below 
the expanse ? The truth is that Moses 
regarded the firmament as a solid affair. 
It was where God lived, and where water 
was kept. It was for this reason that 
they used to pray for rain. They sup- 
posed that some angel could with a lever 
raise a gate and let out the quantity of 
moisture desired. It was with the water 
from this firmament that the world was 
drowned when the windows of heaven 
were opened. It was in this firmament 
that the sons of God lived — the sons 
who "saw the daughters of men that they 
were fair, and took them wives of all 
which they chose." The issue of such 
marriages were giants, and "the same 
became mighty men which were of old, 

Nothing is clearer than that Moses 
regarded the firmament as a vast mate- 
rial division that separated the waters of 
the world, and upon whose floor God 
lived, surrounded by his" sons. In no 
jBtlier way could he account for rain. 



Where did the water come from ? 
knew nothing about the laws of evapora 
lion. He did not know that the s 
wooed with amorous kisses the waves 
the sea, and that they, clad in glorifiei 
mist rising to meet their lover, were, b 
disappointment, changed to tears, 
fell as rain. 

The idea that the firmament was tin 
abode of the Ueity must have been ii 
the mind of Moses when he related tht 
dream of Jacob. " And he dreamed 
and behold, a ladder set up on the earth 
and the top of it reached to heaven : a 
behold the angels of God ascending a. 
descending on it. And, behold, th< 
Lord stood above it and said, I am tht 
Lord God." 

So, when the people were building ih 
lower of Babel, " the Lord came i' 
to see the city and the tower, which th 
children of men builded. And the Lo« 
said, Behold, the people is one, and ihej 
have all one language; and this the 
begin to do ; and now nothing will 6 
restrained from them which they imagine 
to do. Go to, let us go down, and thra 
confound their language, that ihey ma 
not understand one another's speech." 

The man who wrote that al 
account must have believed that Got 
lived above the earth, in the firmament 
The same idea was in the mind of t 
Psalmist when he said that God " bowel 
the heavens and came down." 

Of course, God could easily remov 
any person bodily to heaven, as it i 
but a little way above the earth. "Enoct 
walked with God, and he was no^ foi 
God took him." The accounts in tht 
Bible of the ascension of Elijah, Christj 
and St. Paul were bom of the belief tl 
the firmament was the dwelling-place o 
God. It probably never occurred : 
these writers that, if the firmament w: 
seventy or eighty miles away, Enoch ai: 
the rest would have been frozen perfectly 
stiff long before the journey could have 
been completed. Possibly Elijah might 
have made the voyage, as he was earned 
to heaven in a chariot of fire "by ( 
whirlwind." _ 
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The truth is that Moses was mistaken, 
and upon that mistake the Christians 
located their heaven and their hell. The 
telescope destroyed the firmament, did 
away with the heaven of the New Testa- 
ment, rendered the ascension of -our 
Lord and the assumption of his mother 
infinitely absurd, crumbled to chaos the 
gates and palaces of the New Jerusalem, 
and in their places gave to man a wilder- 
ness of worlds. 

VIIL— WEDNESDAY. 

We are next informed by the historian 
of creation that after God had finished 
making the firmament, and had succeeded 
in dividing the waters by means of an 
" expanse," he proceeded to gather the 
waters on the earth together in seas so 
that the dry land might appear. 

Certainly the writer of this did not 
have any conception of the real form of 
the earth. He could not have known 
anything of the attraction of gravitation. 
He must have regarded the earth as flat, 
and supposed that it required consider- 
able force and power to induce the 
water to leave the mountains and collect 
in the valleys. Just as soon as the 
water was forced to run down hill, the 
dry land appeared, and the grass began 
to grow and the mountains of green 
were thrown over the shoulders of the 
hills, and the trees laughed into bud 
and blossom, and the branches were 
laden with fruit. And all this happened 
before a ray had left the quiver of the 
sun, before a glittering beam had thrilled 
the bosom of a flower, and before the 
Pawn with trembling hands had drawn 
aside the curtains of the East and wel- 
comed to her arms the eager god of 
Day. 

It does not seem to me that grass and 
trees could grow and ripen into seed and 
fruit without the sun. According to the 
acK^ount, this all happened on the third 
day. Now, if, as the Christians say, 
Moses did not mean by the word "day'" 
a period of twenty-four hours, but an 
kcnse and almost measureless space 
and as God did not, according 



to this view, make any animals until the 
fifth day — that is, not for millions of 
years after he made the grass and trees — 
for what purpose did he cause the trees 
to bear fruit ? 

Moses says that God said en the third 
day, "Let the eanh bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree 
yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed 
is in itself upon the earth ; and it was so. 
And the earth brought forth grass and 
herb yielding seed after his kind, and 
the tree yielding fruit whose seed was in 
itself after his kind; and God saw that it 
was good, and the evening and the morn- 
ing were the third day." 

There was nothing to eat this fruit ; 
not an insect with painted wings sought 
the honey of the flowers ; not a single 
hving breathing thing upon the earth. 
Plenty of grass, a great variety of herbs, 
an abundance of fruit, but not a mouth 
in all the world. If Moses is right, this 
state of things lasted only two days ; hut 
il' the modern theologians are correct, it 
continued for millions of ages. 

"It is now well known that the organic 
history of the earth can be properly 
divided into five epochs — the Primordial, 
Primary,Secondary,Tertiary, and Quater- 
nary. Each of these epochs is charac- 
terised by animal and vegetable life 
peculiar to itself. In the First will be 
found Algie and skuU-less Vertebrates; 
in the Sp.cond, Ferns and Fishes; in the 
Third, Pine Forests and Reptiles; in 
the Fourth, Foliaceous Forests and 
Mammals; and in the FiFm, Man." 

How much more reasonable this is 
than the idea that the earth was covered 
with grass and herbs and trees loaded 
with fruit for millions of years before an 
animal existed. 

There is, in Nature, an even balance 
for ever kept between the total amounts 
of animal and vegetable life. "In her 
wonderful economy she must form and 
bountifully nourish her vegetable progeny 
— twin-brother life to her — with that of 
animals. The perfect balance between 
plant existences and animal et.vyj;?M*3. 
must aWa-jS Vw TO!i\T\\wmt&. -«\A<^ 



courses through the internal circle, 
becoming each in turn. If an animal 
be resolved inio its ultimate constituents 
in a period according to the surrounding 
circumstances, say, of four hours, of four 
months, of four years, or even of four 
thousand years — for it is impossible to 
deny that there may be instances of all 
tliese periods during which the process 
has continued — those elements which 
assume ihe gaseous form mingle at once 
with the atmosphere, and are talten up 
from it without delay by the ever-open 
mouths of vegetable life. Byaihousand 
pores in every leaf the carbonic acid 
which renders the atmosphere unfit for 
animal life is absorbed, the carbon being 
separated and assimilated to form the 
vegetable fibre, which, as wood, makes 
and furnishes our houses and ships, is 
burned for our warmth, or is stored up 
under pressure for coal. All this carbon 
has played its part, and many a part in 
its time, as animal existences from monad 
up to man. Our mahogany of to-day 
has been many negroes in its turn, and 
before the African existed was integral 
portions of many a generation of extinct 
species." 

It seems reasonable to suppose that 
certain kinds of vegetation and certain 
kinds of animals should exist togetlier, 
and that, as the character of the vege- 
tation changed, a corresponding change' 
would take place in the animal world. 
It may be that I am led to these con- 
clusions by " total depravity," or that I 
lack the necessary humility of spirit to 
satisfactorily harmonise Haeckei and 
Moses ; or that I am carried away by 
pride, blinded by reason, given over to 
hardness of heart that I might be 
damned; but I never can believe that 
the earth was covered with leaves, and 
buds, and flowers, and fruits, before the 
sun with glittering spear had driven back 
the hosts of night, 

I>;.-T1[URSDAV. 
After the world was covered with | 
vegetation it occurred to Moses that it I 
ul time to make a sun and moon; | 



and so we are told that on the fourth 
day God said, " I^t there be light in tlit 
firmament of the heaven to divide the day 
from the ru'ght ; and let them be foi 
signs and for seasons, and for days anc 
years; and let them be for lights in ihi 
firmament of the iieaven to give ligh 
upon the eartli ; and it was so. An( 
God made two great lights — the greate 
light to rule the day, and the lesser ligh 
to rule the night; he made the siati 
also." 

Can we believe that the inspired •ntitc 
had any idea of the size of the 
Draw a circle live inches in diameter. 
and by its side thrust a pin through the 
paper. The hole made by the pin wil 
sustain about the same relation to the 
circle that the earth does to the SUQ. 
Did he know that the sun was eight 
hundred and sixty thousand miles id 
diameter ; that it was enveloped in nit 
ocean of fire thousands of miles in d^tlt, 
hotter even than the Christian's bell, 
over which sweep tempests of flame 
moving at the rate of one hundred miles 
a second, compared with which the 
wildest storm that ever wrecked the 
forests of this world was but a calm? 
Did he know thai the sun, every moment 
of time, throws out as much heat as could 
be generated by the combustion of eleven 
thousand millions of tons of coal ? Did 
he know that the volume of the earth is 
less than one- millionth of that of the 
sun ? Did he know of the one hundred 
and four planets belonging to our solar 
system, all children of the sun? Did 
he know of Jupiter, eighty-five thousand 
miles in diameter, hundreds of times as 
large as our earih, turning on his axis at 
the rate of twenty-five thousand milea 
an hour, accompanied by four moons, 
making the tour of his orbit in fifty years, 
at a distance of three thousand million 
miles P Did he know anything about 
Saturn, his rings and his eight moms? 
Did he have the faintest idea that all 
these planets were once a part of the 
that the vast luminary was oncR 
mds of millions of mites in 
that Neptune, Uranus, 
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■Jupiter, and Mars were all born before 
our earth ; and that by no possibility 
could this world have existed three days, 
nor ihree periods, nor tiiree " good 
whiles," before its source, the sun ? 

Moses supposed the sun to be about 
three or four feet in diameter, and the 
moon about half that size. Compared 
with the earth, they were but simple 
specks. This idea seems to have been 
shared by all the "inspired" men. We 
find in the book of Joshua that the sun 
stood still, and the moon stayed until 
the people had avenged themselves upon 
their enemies. "So the sun stood still 
in the midst of heaven, and hasted not 
to go down about a whole day." 

We are told that the sacred writer 
wrote in common speech, as we do when 
we talk about the rising and the setting 
of the sun, and that all he intended to 
say was that the earth ceased to turn on 
its axis " for about a whole day." 

My own opinion is that General Joshua 
knew no more about the motions of the 
earih than he did about mercy and 
justice. If he had known that the earth 
turned upon its axis at the rate of a 
hour, and swept in 
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sixty-eight thousand miles an hour, he 
would have doubled the hailstones, 
spoken of in the same chapter, that 
the Lord cast down from heaven, and 
allowed the sun and moon to rise and 
set in the usual way. 

It is impossible to concei\'e of a more 
absurd story than this about the stopping 
of the sun and moon, and yel nothing 
so excites the malice of the orthodox 
preacher as to call its truth in question. 
Some endeavour to account for the 
phenomenon by natural causes, while 
others attempt to show that God could 
fay the refraction of light have made the 
•eun visible although actually shining on 
Ithe opposite side of the earth. The last 
/hypothesis has been seriously urged by 
' ministers within the last few months. 

K3V. Henry M. Morey, of South 
Indiana, says "that the pheno- 
was simply optical. The rotary 



motion of the earth was not disturbed, 
but the light of the sun was prolonged 
by the same laws of refraction and 
reflection by which the sun now appears 
to be above the horizon when it is really 
below. The medium throuj;h which the 
sun's rays passed may have been miracu- 
lously influenced so as to have caused 
the sun to linger above the horizon long 
after its usual time for disappearance." 

This is the latest and ripest product 
of Christian scholarship upon this 
question, no doubt; but still it is not 
entirely satisfactory to me. According 
to the sacred account, the son did not 
linger merely above the horizon, but 
"stood still in the midst of heaven" for 
" alxiut a whole day " — that is to say, for 
about twelve hours. If the air was 
nniraculously changed so that it would 
refract the rays of the sun while the 
earth turned over as usual for " about a 
whole day," then at the end of" that time 
the sun must have been visible in the 
east — that is, it must by that time have 
been the next morning. According to 
this, that most wonderful day must have 
been at least thirty-six hours in length. 
We have, first, the twelve hours of natural 
light, then twelve hours of "refracted 
and reflected" light. By that time it 
would again be morning, and the sun 
would shine for twelve hours more in 
the natural way, making thirty six hours 
in all. 

If the Rev. Morey would depend a 
little less on " refraction " and a httle 
more on "refiection," he would conclude 
that the whole story is simply a barbaric 
myth and fable. 

It hardly seems reasonable that God, 
if there is one, would either stop the 
globe, or change the constitution of the 
atmosphere or the nature of light, simply 
to afford Joshua an opportunity to kill 
people on that day, when he could just 
as easily have waited until the next 
morning. It certainly cannot be very 
gratifying to God for us to believe such 
childish things, 

It has been denMi\^W.\■i.^eA ■feM^Sssi^ 
is eVeiT\a\, \\\3.\ \v \a Vot « 
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eludes deslruction by change of form. 
Motion is a form of force, and all arrested 
motion changes instantly to heat. The 
earth turns upon its axis at about one 
thousand miles an hour. I^t it be 
stopped, and a force beyond our imagi- 
nation is changed to heat. It has been 
calculated that to stop the world would 
produce as much heat as the burning of 
a solid piece of coal three times ihe si/e 
of the earth. And yet we are asked to 
believe that this was done in order that 
one barbarian might defeat another. 
Such stories never would have been 
written had not thu belief been general 
that the heavenly bodies were as nothing 
compared with the earth. 

Tbe viev of Moses was acquiesced in 
by the Jewish people and by the Christian 
world for thousands of years. It is 
supposed that Moses lived about fifteen 
hundred years before Christ, and, althoug'h 
he was "inspired" and obtained his 
information directly from God, he did 
not know as much about our solar system 
as the Chinese did a thousand years 
before he was born. " The Emperor 
Chwenhio adopted iis an epoch a con- 
junction of the planets Mercury, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, which has been 
shown by M. Bailly to have occurred no 
less than 2,449 years before Christ." 
The ancitnt Chinese knew not only the 
motions of the planets, but they could 
calculate eclipses. " In the reign of the 
Emperor Chow-Kang the chief astrono- 
mers, Ho and Hi, were condemned to 
death for neglecting to announce a solar 
eclipse which look place 2,169 s.c. — a 
clear proof thai the prediction of eclipses 
was a part of the duty of the imperial 






Is it not strange that a Cbi 
should find out by his o 
more about the material universe than 
Moses could when assisted by its 
Creator? 

About etyht hundred years after God 
gave Moses the principal facts about the 
creation of the " heaven and the earth " 
he performed another miracle far more 
iderful than stopping the world. On 



this occasion he not only stopped iht 
earth, but actually caused it to turn t" 
other way. A Jewish king was sick, a: 
God, in order to convince him that h« 
would ultimately recover, offered 
make the shadow on the dial go forwan 
or b.ickward ten degrees. The kin] 
thought it was too easy a thing to niak< 
the shadow go forward, and asked tha 
it be turned back. Thereupon "Isaiah 
the prophet cried unto the Lord, and he 
brought the shadow ten degrees back 
ward, by which it had gone down in ih< 
dial of Ah&z." I hardly see how this 
miracle could be accounted for even fay 
" refraction " and " reflection." 

It seems from the account that (his 
stupendous miracle was performed after 
the king had been cured. The account 
of the shadow going backward is given 
in the eleventh verse of the twentieth 
chapter of Second Kings; whilethecurft 
is given in the seventh verse of the same 
chapter. " And Isaiah said, Take a, 
lump of figs. And they look and laid 
it on the boil, and he recovered." 

Stopping the world, and causing it to 
turn back ten degrees after that, seems to 
have been, as the boil was already cured 
by the figs, a useless display of power. 

The easiest way to account for aU 
these wonders is to say that the "in- 
spired " writers were mistaken. In this 
way a fearful burden is lifted from the 
credulity of man, and he is left free to 
believe the evidences of his own senses 
and the demonstrations of science. In 
this way he can emancipate himself from, 
the slavery of superstition, the control of 
the barbaric dead, and the despotism 
the Church. 

Only about a hundred years a_ 
BulTon, the naturalist, was compelled by 
the faculty of theology at Paris to 
publicly renounce fourteen "errors" 
his work on Natural History becai 
they were at variance with the Mosaic 
accomit of creation. The Pentateuch is 
siill the scientific standard of the Church> 
and ignorant priests, armed with that, 
pronounce sentence upon the 1 
complishments of modern thougi 




"HE MADE THE STARS ALSO." 
e very near forgetting about 
itars, and only gave five words to all 
losts of heaven. Can it be possible 

he knew anything about the stars 
ind the mere fact that he saw them 
ing above him ? 

id be know that the nearest star, tjie 
we ought to be the best acquainted 
, is twenty-one billion of miles away, 
that it is a SUB shining by its own light? 
he know of the next, that is thirty- 
□ billion miles distant ? Is it possible 
he was acquainted with Sirius, a sun 

thousand six hundred and eighty- 
t limes larger than our own, sur- 
ded by a system of heavenly bodies, 
ral of which afe already known, and 
int from us eighty-two billion miles ? 

he know that the Polar star, that 

the manner his course and guided 
» to liberty and joy, is distant from 
little world two hundred and ninety- 
billion miles, and that Capella wheels 
shines one hundred and thirty-three 
)n miles beyond ? Did he know 

it would require about seventy-two 
S for light to reach us from this star? 
he know thai light travels one 
3red and eighty-five thousand miles 
:»nd? Did he know that some stars 
so far away in the infinite abysses 

five millions of years are required 
heir light to reach this globe? 
■ this is true, and if, as the Bible tells 
he stars were made after the earth, 
I this world has been wheeling in its 
tfor at least five million years. 
; may be replied that it «as not the 
Qtion of God to teach geology and 
Jtiomy. Then why did he say any- 
g upon these subjects ? And if he 

say anything, why did he not give 
facts? 

ccording to the sacred records, God 
,ted on the first day the heaven and 
earth, " moved upon the face of the 
as," and made the light. On the 
(lid day he made the firmament, or 
" and divided the waters, 
e gathered the waters 



into seas, let the dry land appear, and 
caused the earth to bring forth grass, 
herbSj and fruit-trees; and on the founh 
day he made the . sun, moon, and stars, 
and set them in the firmament of heaven 
to give light upon the earth. This 
division of labour is very striking. The 
work of the other days is as nothing 
when compared with that of the fourth. ' 
Is it possible that it required the same j 
time and labour to make the grass, herbs, | 
and fruit-trees that it did to fill with ■ 
countless constellations the infinite ex- 
panse of space ? 

XI. -FRIDAY. 

We are then told that on the next day 
" God said, Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life, and fowl that may fly above 
the earth in the open firmament of heaven. 
And God created great whales, and every 
living creature that moveth, which the 
waters brought forth abundantly after 
their kind, and every winged fowl after 
his kind : and God saw that it was good. 
And God blessed them, saying. Be fruit- 
ful and multiply, and fill the waters in the 
seas, and let fowl multiply in the earth," 

Is it true that while the dry land was 
covered with grass, and herbs, and trees 
bearing fruit, the ocean was absoluiely 
devoid of life, and so remained for 
millions of years ? 

If Moses meant twenty-four hours by 
the word " day," then it would make but 
little difference on which of the six days 
animals were made ; but if the word 
"day" was used to express millions of 
ages, during which life was slowly evolved 
from monad up to man, then the account 
becomes infinitely absurd, puerile, and 
foolish. There is not a scientist of high 
standing who will say that, in his judg- 
ment, the earth was covered with fruit- 
bearing trees before the monera — the 
ancestor, it may be, of the human race 
^feU in Laurentian seas the first, faint 
throb of life. Nor is there one who will 
declare that there was a single spire of 
grass before the sun had gouied. vaa^ 
the 'ft'uiVd, V-vvs ?iooi qV 
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Why should men in ihe name of reli- 
gion try to harmonise ihe contradictions 
that exist between Nature and a book ? 
Why should philosophers be denounced 
for placing more reliance upon what they 
know than upon what they have been 
told ? If there is a God, it is reasonably 
certain that he made the world ; hut it :is 
by no means certain thai he is the 
author of the Bible. Why, then, should 
we not place greater confidence in 
Nature than in a book? And even if 
this God made, not only the world, but 
the book besides, it does not follow that 
the book is the best part of creation, and 
the only part that we shall be eternally 
punished for denying. It seems to nie 
that it is quite as important to know 
something of the solar system, something 
of the physical history of this globe, as 
it is to know the adventures of Jonah or 
the diet of Ezekiel. For my part, I 
would infinitely prefer to know all the 
results of scientific investigation than to 
be inspired as Moses was. Supposing 
the Bible to be true, why is it any worse 
or more wicked for Freethinkers to deny 
it than for priests to deny the doctrine of 
evolution or the dynamic theory of heat? 
Why should we be damned for laughing at 
Samson and his foxes, while others hold- 
ing the nebular hypothesis in utter con- 
tempt go straight to heaven ? It seems 
to me that a belief in the great truths of 
science is fully as essential to salvation as 
the creed of any Church. We are taught 
that a man may be perfectly acceptable 
to God even if he denies the rotundity 
of the earth, the Coperuican system, 
the three laws of Kepler, the indestructi- 
bility of matter, and the attraction of 
gravitation. And we are also taught that 
a man may be right upon all these ques- 
tions, and yet, for failing to believe :n the 
"scheme of salvation," be eternally lost, 

XII.— SATUKD.W. 
On this, the last day of creation, God 
■ Let the earth bring forth ihe 




Sving creature after his kind, cattle, 

iping thing, and beast of the earth 

his kind; and it was so. And God 



made the beast of the earth after bi; 
kind, and cattle after their kind, an< 
every thing that creepeth upon the eartl 
after his kind ; and God saw thai it » 
good." 

Now, is it true that the seas were fillet 
with fish, the sky with fowls, and thf 
earth covered with grass, and herbs, j 
fruit-bearing trees, millions of age! 
before there was a creeping thing ii 
existence? Must we admit that plant 
and animals were the result of the fiat o 
some incomprehensible intelligence lo 
dependent of the operation of what an 
known as natural causes? Why is : 
miracle any more necessary to accoun 
for yesterday than for to-day or for I 

If there is an infinite Power, nothii 
can be more certain than that this Power 
works in accordance with what we cal 
law — that is, by and through natural 
causes. If anything can be found with 
out a pedigree of natural antecedents, i' 
will tlien be time enough to talk about 
the fiat of creation. There must have 
been a time when plants and animali 
did not exist upon this globe. Th< 
question, and the only questioD, t! 
whether they were naturally produced. 
If the account given by Moses is tru^ 
then the vegetable and animal existence! 
are the result of certain special fiats ol 
creation entirely independent of th< 
operation of natural causes. 'ITiis 
grossly improbable, so at variance with 
the experience and observation of 
kind, that it cannot be adopted without 
abandoning for ever the basis of scientific 
thought and action. 

It may be urged that we do not 
understand the sacred record correctly. 
To this it may be replied that for thou- 
sands of years the account of the creation 
has, by the Jewish and Christian worid, 
been regarded as literally true. If it was 
inspired, of course God must have known 
just how it would be understood, and 
consequently must have intended that it 
should be understood just as he knew it 
would be. One man writing to another 
may mean one thing, and yi 
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understood as meaning something else, j 
Now, if the writer knew that he would , 
misunderstood, and also knew that he 
; other words that would convey 
leaning, but did not, we should 
he used words on purpose to 
lead, and was not an honest man. 
If a being of infinite wisdom wrote 
the Bible, or caused it to be written, he 
must have known exactly how his words 
would be interpreted by all the world, 
and he must have intended to convey 
the very meaning that was conveyed. 
He must have known that by reading 
that book man would form erroneous 
views as to the shape, antiquity, and sizt 
of the world ; that he would be misled 
as to the time and order of creation ; 
that he would have the most childish 
and contemptible views of the Creator ; 
that the " sacred word " would be used 
to support slavery and polygamy; that it 
would build dungeons for the good and 
light faggots to consume the brave, and 
therefore he must have intended that 
these results should follow. He also 
niust have known that thousands and 
millions of men and women never could 
believe his Bible, and that the number of 
unbelievers would increase in the exact 
ratio of civilisation, and therefore he 
must have intended that result. 

!.*t us understand this. An honest 
finite being uses the best words, in his 
judgment, to convey his meaning. This 
is the best he can do, because he cannot 
certainly know the exact effect of his 
wonls on others. But an infmite being 
must know not only the real meaning of 
the words, but the exact meaning they 
will convey to every reader and hearer. 
He must know every meaning that they 
are capable of conveying to every mind. 
He must also know what explanations 
must be made to prevent misconception. 
If an infinite being cannot, in malnng a 
revelation to man, use such words that 
every person to whom revelation is essen- 
tial will understand distinctly what that 
revelation is, then a revelation from God 
through the instrumentality of language 
is impossible, or it is not essential that 



all should understand it correctly. It 
may be urged that millions have not the 
capacity to understand a revelation, 
although expressed in the plainest words. 
To this it seems a sufficient reply to ask 
why a being of infinite power should 
create men so devoid df intelligence that 
he cannot by any means make known to 
them his will? We are lold that it is 
exceedingly plain, and that a wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err therein. 
This statement is refuted by the religious 
history of the Christian world. Every 
sect is a certificate that God has not 
plainly revealed his will to man. To 
each reader the Bible conveys a different 
meaning. About the meaning of this 
book, called a revelation, there have 
been ages of war, and centuries of sword 
and flame. If written by an infinite God, 
he must have known that these results 
must follow ; and, thus knowing, he 
must be responsible for all. 

Is it not infinitely more reasonable to 
say that this book is the work of man, 
that it is filled with mingled truth and 
error, with mistakes and facts, and reflects, 
too faithfully perhaps, the " very form 
and pressure " of its time ? 

If there are mistakes in the Bible, 
certainly they were made by man. If 
there is anything contrary to nature, il 
was written by man. If there is any- 
thing immoral, cruel, heartless, or in- 
famous, it certainly was never written by 
a being worthy of the adoration of man- 
kind. 

XIII.— LET US MAKE MAN. 

We are next informed by the author 
of the Pentateuch that God said, "Let 
us make man in our image, after our 
likeness," and that "God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created 
he them," 

If this account means anything, rt 
means that man was created in the 
physical image and likeness of God. 
Moses, while he speaks of man as having 
been made in the imai^e ot '-''^■''^^'^^, 
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of a man, He speaks of God as " walk- 
ing id the garden in the cool of the 
day "; and says ihat Adam and Eve 
" heard his voice," He is constantly 
telling what God said, and in a thousand 
passages he refers to hini as not only 
having the human form, but as perform- 
ing actions such as man performs. The 
God of Moses was a God with hands, 
with feet, with the organs of speech— a 
God of passion, of hatred, of revenge, of 
affection, of repentance — a God who 
made mistakes — in other words, an 
immense and powerful man. 

It will not do to say that Moses meant 
to convey the idea that God made man 
in his mental or moral image. Some 
have insisted that man was made in the 
moral image of God because he was 
made pure. Purity cannot be manufac- 
tured. A moral character cannot be 
made for man by a God. Every man 
roust make his own moral character. 
Consequently, if God is infinitely pure, 
Adam and Eve were not made in his 
im;^e in that respect. Others say that 
Adam and Eve were made in the mental 
image of God. If it is meant by that 
that they were created with reasoning 
powers like, but not to the extent of, 
those possessed by a god, then this may 
be admitted. Hut certainly this idea was 
not in the mind of Moses. He regarded 
the human form as being in the image of 
God, and for that reason always spoke of 
God as having that form. No one can 
read the Pentateuch without coming to 
the conclusion that the author supposed 
that man was created in the physical 
likeness of Deity. God said " Go to, let 
us go down." God " smelled a sweet 
savour"; God " repented " him that he 
had made man; "and God said," and 
"walked," and "talked," and "rested." 
All these expressions are inconsistent 
with any other idea than that the person 
using them regarded God as having the 
form of man. 

As a matter of fact, it is impossible for 
a man to conceive of a personal God 
other than as a being having the human 
think of an infinite 



being having the form of a horse, or i 
bird, or of any animal beneath man. 1 
is one of ihe necessities of the mind t 
associate forms with intellectual capad 
lies. The highest form of which we ha> 
any conception is man's, and conse 
quently his is the only form that v 
find in imagination to give to a personal 
God, because all other forms are, in oik 
minds, connected with lower intelli 
gences. 

It is impossible to think of a persona 
God as a spirit without form, 
use these words, but they do not convej 
to the mind any real and tangible mea 
ing. Everyone who thinks of a person 
God at all thinks of him as having U 
human form. Take from God the id( 
of form ; speak of him simply as an all 
pervading spirit — which means an a& 
pervading something about which we 
know nothing— and Pantheism is the 

We are told that God made man ; 
the question naturally arises, How was 
this done? Was it by a process of 
"evolution," "development," the "trans- 
mission of acquired habits," the "survivjd 
of the fittest," or was the necessary 
amount of clay kneaded to the premier 
consistency, and then by the hands of 
God moulded into form ? Modem 
science tells us that man has bees 
evolved, through countless epochs, from 
the lowest forms ; that he is the result 
of almost an infinite number of actions, 
reactions, experiences, states, forms, 
wants, and adaptations. Did Moses 
intend to convey such a meaning, or did 
he believe that God took a sufficient 
amount of dust, madeit the proper shape, 
and breathed into it the breath of life f 
Can any believer in the Bible give any 
reasonable account of this process of' 

^cation ? Is it possible to imagine what 
was really done ? Is there any theo- 
logian who will contend that man was 
created directly from the earth ? Will 
he say that man was made substantially 
as he now is, with all his muscles 
properly developed for walking . 

' speaking, and performing every J 



ifnan action — ^that all his bones were 
ed as they now are, and all the 
ions or nerve, ligament, brain, and 
ion as Ihey are to-day ? 
soking back over the history of 
lal life from the lowest to the highest 
, we find that there has been a slow 
yradual development ; a certain but 
tant relation between want and pro- 
ion; between use and form. The 
era is said to be the simplest form of 
lal life that has yet been found. It 
been described as " an organism 
out organs." It is a kind of struc- 
less structure ; a !itlle mass of trans- 
nt jelly that can flatten itself out, 
can expand and contract around its 
It can feed without a mouth, 
st without a stomach, walk without 

and reproduce itself by simple 
iion. By taking this monera as the 
mencement of animal life, or rather 
he first animal, it is easy to follow 
development of the organic structure 
Ugh all the forms of life to man him- 
In this way finally every muscle, 
;, and joint, every organ, form, and 
ition, may be accounted for. In this 
. and in this way only, can the exist- 
! of rudimentary organs be explained. 
, from the human mind the ideas of 
ution, heredity, adaptation, and the 
rvival of the fittest," with which it 
been enriched by Lamarck, Goethe, 
win, Haecke!, and Spencer, and all 
fects in the history of animal life 
jme utterly disconnected and mean- 
sss. Shall we throw away all that 

been discovered with legard to 
Die life, and in its place take the 
:ments of one who hved in the rude 
ning of a barbaric day ? Will any- 
y now contend that man was a direct 
independent creation, and bears no 
tion to the animals below him? 
efupon this subject must be governed 
isl by evidence. Man cannot believe 
he pleases. He can control his 
jch, and can say that he believes or 
iclieves; but, after all, his will cannc 
BBUOr raise the scales with which hi 
wiwls the worth and weight of 



facts. If this is not so, investigation, 
evidence, judgment, and reason are but i 
empty words. 
^ ask again. How were Adam and Eve j 
created ? In one account they are ] 
created inale and female, and apparently ' 
at the same time. In the next account I 
Adani is made first, and Eve a long time 
afterwards, and from a part of the a 
Did God, simply by his creative fiat, i 
cause a rib slowly to expand, grow and 
divide into nerve, ligament, cartilage, and 
flesh ? How was the woman created 
from a rib ? How was man created 
simply from (jjjj^? For my part, 1 ( 
not believe this statement. I may suffer ( 
for this in the world to come ; and may, 
millions of years hence, sincerely ' 
that I had never investigated the 
ject, but had been content to take the 1 
ideas of the dead. j^I do not believe that | 
any deity works in that way. So far as i 
my ejtperience goes, there is an unbroken 
procession of cause and effect. Each 
thing is a necessary link in an infinite 
chain ; and I cannot conceive of this ■ 
chain being broken even for one instant. | 
Back of the simplest monera there is a 
cause, and back of that another, and so 1 
on, it seems to me, forever. In my J 
philosophy I postulate neither beginning ] 

If the Mosaic account Is true, we know A 
how long man has been upon this earth, i 
If that account can be relied on, the first i 
man was made about five thousand eight j 
hundred and eighty-three years ago. T 
Sixteen hundred and fifty-six years after I 
the making of the first man the inhabi- .' 
tants of the world, with the exception of j 
eight people, were destroyed by a flood. 
This flood occurred only about four thou- 
sand two hundred and iwenly-seven years , 
ago. If this account is correct, at that 

Itime only one kind of men existed, 
Noah and his family were certainly of 
the same blood. It therefore follows 
that all the differences we see between 
the various races of men have been 
caused in about four thousand years. If 
the account of the delug,e is Wv\e.,'^'3s. 

1 since lhalfc\ew^ai\'Or\e,'ii\t\sa>.W\wj^wsi^ 
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of the earth were founded, and their 
inhabitants passerl through all the stages 
of savage, nomadic, barbaric, and semi- 
civilised life ; through the epochs of 
Stone, Bronze, and Iron; estabUshed 
commerce, cultivated the arts, built 
cities, filled thetu with palaces and 
temples, invented writing, produced a 
literature, and slowly fell to shapeless 
ruin. We must believe that all this has 
happened within a period of four thou- 
sand years. 

From representations found upon 
Egyptian granite made more than three 
thousand years ago, we know that the 
negro was as black, his lips as full, and 
his hair as closely curled then as now. 
If we know anything, we know that there 
was at that time substantially the same 
difference between the Egyptian and the 
negro as now. If we know anything, we 
know that magnificent statues were made 
in Egypt four thousand years before our 
era — that is to say, about six thousand 
years ago. There was at the World's 
Exposition, in the Egyptian department, 
a statue of King Cephren known to have 
been chiselled more than six thousand 
years ago. In other words, if the Mosaic 
account must be believed, this statue 
was lua'de before the world. We also 
know, if we know anything, that men 
lived in Europe with the hairy mam- 
moth, the cave bear, the rhinoceros, and 
the hyena. Among the bones of those 
animals have been found the stone 
hatchets and f]int arrows of our ances- 
tors. In the caves where they lived have 
been discovered the remains of these 
animals that had been conquered, killed, 
and devoured as food hundreds of 
thousands of years ago. 

If these facts are true, Moses was 
mistaken. For my part, I have infinitely 
more confidence in the discoveries of 
to-day than in the records of a barbarous 
people. It will not now do to say that 
man has existed upon this earth for only 
about six thousand years. One can 
hardly compute in his imagination the 
time necessary for man to emerge from 



surrounded by animals far i 
than he, to progress and finally creat 
the civilisations of India, Egypt, an 
Athens, The distance from savagery 
Shakespeare must he meaJ^ured, not 
hundreds, but by millions of years. 

XIV.-SUND.W. 

" And on the seventh day God end 
his work which he had made ; and 
rested on the seventh day from all h 
work which he had made. And Gi 
blessed the seventh day, and sanccifii 
it : because in it he had rested from i 
his work which God created and madt 

The great work had beenaccomplishi 
^the world, the sun, and moon, and i 
the hosts of heaven were finished ; tl 
earth was clothed in green, the seas we 
filled with hfe, the cattle wandered I 
the brooks, insects with painted win| 
were in the happy air, Adam and Ei 
were making each other's acquaintam 
and God was resting from his work 
He was contemplating the achievement 
of a week. 

Because he rested on that day h 
sanctified it, and for that reason, and ft 
that alone, it was by the Jeivs considere 
a holy day. If he only rested OQ thi 
day, there ought lo be some account 
what he did the following Hondaj 
Did he rest on that day ? What did h 
do after he got rested? Has he don 
anything in the way of creation sine* 
Saturday evening of the first week ? 

It is now claimed by the " scientific 
Christians that the " days " of crealior 
were not ordinary days of twenty-foui 
hours each, but immensely long period) 
of time. If ihey are right, then ho« 
long was the seventh day ? Was that 
too, a geologic period covering thousand! 
of ages ? That cannot be, because Adam 
and Eve were created the Saturday 
evening before, and according to the 
Bible that was about five thousand eighl 
hundred and eighty-three years ago. ] 
cannot state the time exactly, becatisc 
there have been as manyas onehundred 
and forty different opinions given trt 
learned Biblical students as to "■" " ^^^^^^ 



TOsn the creation of [lie world and 
birth of Christ. Weare quile certain, 
'ever, that, according to the Bible, it 
TOt more than six thousand years 
;e the creation of Adam, From this 
fould appear that the seventh day 

not a geologic epoch, but was, in 
, a period of less than six thousand 
rs, and probably of only twenty-four 
rs. 

rhe theologians who " answer " these 
igs may take their choice. If they 
i the ground that the "days" were 
iods of twenty-four hours, then 
logy will force them to throw away 

whole account. If, an the other 
d, they admit that the days were 
; " periods," then the sacredness of 

Sabbath niusi be given up. 
'here is found in the Bible nointima- 
1 that there was the least difference 
he days. They are all spoken of in 

same way. It may be replied that 

translation is incorrect. If this be 
then only those who understand 
brew have had a revelation from God, 

all the rest have been deceived. 
low is it possible to sanctify a space 
ime? Is rest holier than labour? If 
re is any diRerence between days, 
ht not that to be considered best in 
ch the most useful labour has been 
formed ? 
)r ail the superstitions of mankind, 

insanity about the "sacred Sabbalh" 
the most absurd. The idea of 
ing it a duty to be solemn and sad 
-seventh of the time ! To think that 
lan please an infinite being by staying 
ome dark and sombre room, instead 
ralkins in the perfumed fields ! Why 
aid God hate to see a man happy ? 
y should it excite his wrath to see a 
iiy in the woods, by some babbling 
am, talking, laughing, and loving? 
ure works on that " sacred " day. 
: earth turns, the rivers run, the trees 
*■, the buds burst into flower, and 
Is fill the air with song. Why should 
look sad and think about death, and 
mt hell ? Why should that day 
Oith gloom instead of joy? 



A poor mechanic, working all the 
week in dust and noise, needs a day of 
rest and joy, a day to visit stream and 
wood, a day to live with wife and child ; a 
day in which to laugh at care, and gather 
hope and strength for toils to come. 
And his weary wife needs a breath of 
sunny air, away from street and wall, 
amid the hill, or by the margin of the 
sea, where she can sit and prattle with 
her babe, and fill with happy dreams the 
long, glad day. 

The "Sabbath" was born of asceticism, 
hatred of human joy, fanaticism, igno- 
rance, egotism of priests, and the cowar- 
dice of the people. This day, for thou- 
sands of years, has been dedicated to 
superstition, to the dissemination of 
mistakes, and the establishment of false- 
hoods. Every Freethinker, as a matter 
of duty, should violate this day. He 
should assert his independence, and do 
all within his power to wrest the Sabbath 
from the gloomy Church, and give it 
back to liberty and joy. Freethinkers 
should make the Sabbalh a day of mirth 
and music— a day to spend with wife 
and child— a day of games, and books, 
and dreams— a day to put fresh flowers 
above our sleeping dead, a day of 
memory and hope, of love and rest. 

Why should we in this age of ibe 
world be dominated by the dead ? Why 
should barbarian Jews, who went down 
to death and dust three thousand years 
ago, control the living world ? Why 
should we care for the superstition of 
men who began the Sabbalh by paring 
their nails, " beginning at the fourth 
Gnger, then going to the second, then to 
the fifth, then to the third, and ending 
with the thumb"? How pleasing to 
God this must have been. The Jews 
were very careful of these nail parings. 
They who threw them upon the ground 
were wicked, because Satan used them 
to work evil upon the earth. They 
beheved that upon the Sabbalh soul! 
were allowed to leave purgatory am 
cool their burning souls in water. Fires 
were neither allowed to be kindled 
extinguished, 3.t\i \i^^«\ 'Owa^k^ ■< 




a sin to bind up wounds. "The lame 
might use a staff, but the blind could 
not." So strict was the Sabbath kept 
that at one time, " if a Jew on a journey 
was overtaken by the 'sacred day' in a 
wood, or on the highway, no matter 
where, nor under what circumstances, 
he must sit down," and there remain 
until the day was gone. "If he fell 
down in the dirt, there he was compelled 
to stay until the day was done." For 
violating the Sabbath the punishment 
was death, for nothing short of the 
offender's blood could satisfy the wrath 
of God. There are, in the Old Testa- 
ment, two reasons given for abstaining 
from labour on the Sabbath — the resting 
of God and the redemption of the Jews 
from the bondage of Egypt, 

Since the establishment of the Chris- 
tian religion the day has been changed, 
and Christians do not regard the day as 
holy upon which God actually rested, 
and which he sanctified. The Christian 
Sabbath, or the " Lord's Day," was legally 
established by the murderer Constantine, 
because upon that day Christ was sup- 
posed to have risen from the dead. 

It is not easy to see where Christians 
got the right to disregard the direct com- 
mand of God, to labour on the day he 
sanctified, and keep as sacred a day upon 
which he commanded men to labour. 
The Sabbath of God is Saturday, and, if 
any day is to be kept holy, that is the 
one, and not the Sunday of the Christian. 

Let us throw away these superstitions, 
and take the higher, nobler ground, that 
every day should be rendered sacred by 
some loving act, by increasing the happi- 
ness of man, giving birth to nobler 
thoughts, putting in the path of toil some 
flower of joy, helping the unfortunate, 
lifting the fallen, dispelling gloom, des- 
troying prejudice, defending the helpless, 
and filling homes with light and love. 

XV.— THE NECESSITY FOB A GOOD 

MEMOKV. 

It must not be forgotten that there are 

two accounts of the creation in Genesis. 

it^^^QjjiAt .stops yiih ih& tliird 



verse of the second chapter. The chap 
ters have been improperly divided, 
the original Hebrew the Pentateuch v 
neither divided into chapters nor verses 
There was not even any system of puno 
tuation. It was written wholly with con 
sonants, without vowels, and without any 
marks, dots, or lines to indicate them. 

These accounts are materially different, 
and both cannot be true, 
wherein they differ. 

The second account of the creation 
begins with ihe fourth verse of the seconi 
chapter, and is as follows :— 

"These are the generations of th< 
heavens and of the earth when they wen 
created, in the day that the Lord Go( 
made the earth and the heavens. 

" And every plant of the field befoii 
it was in the earth, and every herb of thi 
field before it grew ; for the Lord Go< 
had not caused it to rain upon the earth 
and there was not a man to till the ground 

" But there went up a mist from th( 
earth, and watered the whole face of thi 
ground. 

" And the Lord God formed r 
the dust of the ground, and breathei 
into his nostrils tlie breath of 1' 
raan became a living soul. 

" And the Lord God planted a gardet 
eastward in Eden ; and there he put Ihi 
man whom he had formed. 

" And out of the ground made thi 
Lord God to grow every tree that i: 
pleasant to the sight, and good for food 
the tree of life also in the midst of ihi 
garden, and the tree of knowledge 
good and evil. 

"And a river went out of Eden to 
water the garden; and from thence 1 
was parted and became four heads. 

" The name of the first is Pison : that 
is it which compasseth the whole land of 
Havilah, where there is gold ; 

" And the gold of that land is good: 
there is bdelhum and the onyx stone. 

" And the name of the second river is 
Gihon : the same is it that compasselb 
the whole land of Ethiopia. 

"And the name of the third r 
Hiddekel ; that is it which gpet^ 
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the east of Assyria. And the fourth 
river is Euphretes. 

"And the Lord God took the man, 
and put him into the garden of Eden to 
jss it and to keep it. 
" And the Lord God commanded the 
in, saying, Of every tree of the garden 
ihou mayest freely eat : 

" But of the tree of the knowledge of 
„Dod and evil, thou shall not eat of it : 
for in the day that thou ealest thereof 
thou shall surely die. 

" And the Lord God said. It is not 
good that the man should he alone; I 
will make him an helpmeet for him. 

"And out of the ground the Lord God 
formed every beast of the field, and every 
fowl of the air ; and brought them unto 
Adam to see what he would call them : 
and whatsoever Adam called every living 
creature, that was the name thereof. 

" And Adam gave names to all cattle, 
and to the fowl of the air, and every 
beast of the field ; but for Adam there 
was not found an helpmeet for him. 

"And the I>ord God caused a deep 
sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept; 
and he took one of his ribs, and closed 
up the Gesh instead thereof ; 

"And the rib, which the IjDrd God 
had taken from man, made he a woman, 
and brought her unto the man. 

"And Adam said. This is now bone 
of my bone, and flesh of my flesh : she 
, shall be called Woman, because she was 
taken out of man. 

"Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his 
wife; and they shall be one flesh. 

"And they were both naked, the man 
and his wife, and were not ashamed." 

Order of Creation in the First Account : 
. The heaven and the earth and light 
were made, 

2. The firmament was constructed and 
the waters divided. 

s were gathered into seas 
— and then came dry land, grass, herbs, 
and fruit trees, 
k A- ^^^ ^"1 ^nd the moon. He made 



- 5. Fishes, fowls, and great whales. 

G. Beasts, cattle, and every creeping 
thing, man and woman. 

Order of Creation in the Second Account: 
T. The heavens and the earth. 

2. A mist went up from the earth, and 
watered the whole face of the ground. 

3. Created a man out of dust, by the 
name of Adam. 

4. Planted a garden eastward in Eden, 
and put the man in it. 

5. Created the beasts and fowls. 

6. Created a woman out of one of the 

In the second account man was made 
before the beasts and fowls, If this is 
true, the first account is false. And if 
the theologians of our time are correct in 
their view that the Mosaic day means 
thousands of ages, then, according to the 
second account, Adam existed millions 
of yeai-s before Eve was formed. He 
must have lived one Mosaic day before 
there were any trees, and another Mosaic 
day before the beasts and fowls were 
created. Will some kind clergyman tell 
us upon what kind of food Adam sub- 
sisted during these immense periods? 

In the second account a man is made, 
and the fact that he was without a help- 
meet did not occur to the Lord God 
until a couple of "vast periods" after- 
wards. The Lord God. suddenly coming 
to an appreciation of the situation, said : 
" It is not good that the man should be 
alone ; I will malfe him an helpmeet for 
him." 

Now, after concluding to make "an 
helpmeet " for Adam, what did the Lord 
God do? Did he at once proceed to 
make a woman ? No. What did he 
do? He made the beasts, and tried to 
induce Adam to take one of them for 
" an helpmeet." If I am incorrect, read 
the following account, and tell me what 
it means : — 

" And the Lord God said, It is not 
good that the man should be alone ; I 
will make him an helpmeet for him. 

" And out of the ?,tuvwMi •&t\jai^*i.'i'^^ 

itmed e\-tf5 tea.^^ o^ -Cfte. ^^i'*-^^"""' 
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fowl or the air ; and brought them unto 
Adam to see what he would call them : 
iiid whatsoever Adam called every living 
creature, that was the name thereoF. 

" And Adam gave names to all the 
cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to 
every heast of the field ; but for Adam 
there was not found an helpmeetfor him," 

Unless the Lord God was looking for 
1 helpmeet for Adam, why did he cause 
the animals to pass before him ? And 
why did he, after the menagerie had 
passed by, pathetically exclaim, "But for 
Adam there was not found an helpmeet 
for him"? 

It seems that Adam saw nothing that 
itruck his fancy. The fairest ape, the 
Jprighdtest chimpanzee, the loveliest 
tffliboon, the most bewitching orang- 
outang, the most fascinating gorilla, 
failed to touch with love's sweet pain 
poor Adam's lonely heart. Let us rejoice 
Lhat this was so. Had he fallen in love 
;hen, there never would have been a 
Freethinker in this world. 

Dr. Adam Clark, speaking of this 
remarkable proceetiing, says : " God 
':aused the animals to pass before Adam 
;o show him that no creature yet formed 
could make him a suitable companion ; 
:hat Adam was convinced that none of 
;hese animals could be a suitable cora- 
aanion for him, and that therefore he 
oiust continue in a state that was not 
ijood (celibacy) unless he became a 
further debtor to the bounty of his 
aiaker, for among all the animals which 
le had formed there was not a helpmeet 

Upon the same subject Dr. Scott 
.nforms us "that it was not conducive to 
the happiness of the man to remain 
without the consoling society and endear- 
tnent of tender friendship, nor consistent 
with the end of his creation to be without 
marriage by which the earth might be 
replenished and worshippers and servants 
Ised up to render him praise and glory, 
to have been vastly better 
[uainted by intuition or revelation with 
distinct properties of every creature 
tha most sagacious observer since 



the fall of man. Upon this review or the 
animals, not one was found in outward 
form his counterpart, nor one suited to 
engage his affections, participate in. bis 
enjoyments, or associate with him in thft 
worship of God." 

Dr. Matthew Henry admits thai "God 
brought all the animals together to see If 
there was a suitable match for Adam in 
any of the numerous families of the 
inferior creatures, but there was none. 
They were all looked over, but Adam 
could not be matched among them all. 
Therefore God created a new thing to be 
helpmeet for him." 

Failing to satisfy Adam with any of the 
inferior animals, the Lord God caused a 
deep sleep to fall upon him, and while in 
this sleep took out one of Adam's ribs, 
and "closed up the flesh instead thereof." 
And out of this rib the Lord God made 
a woman, and brought her to the man- 
Was the Lord God compelled to take 
a part of the man because he had used 
up all the original "nothing" out of which 
the universe was made? Is it possible 
for any sane and intelligent man to 
believe this story? Must a man be born 
a second time before this account seems 
reasonable ? 

Imagine the Lord God with a bone ii 
his hand with which to start a woman, 
trying to make up his mind whethei 
make a blonde or a brunette ! 

Just at this point it may be proper for 
me to warn all persons from laughing at, 
or making light of, any stories found in 
the " Holy Bible." When you come to 
die, every laugh will be a thorn in your 
pillow. At that solemn moment, as you 
look back upon the records of your life, 
no matter how many men you may luive 
wrecked and ruined ; no matter how 
many women you have deceived and 
deserted; all that can be forgiven; but 
if you remember then that j-ou have 
laughed at even one story m God's. 
"sacred book," you will see through the 
gathering shadows of death the forked 
tongues of devils and the leering eyes (rf 
fiends. 

These stories must be believe 
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work of regeneration can never be com- 
menced. No matter how well you act 
your part — live as honestly as you may, 
clothe the naked, feed the hungry, divide 
your last farthing with the poor^and 
you are simply travelling the broad road 
that leads inevitably to eternal death, 
unless at the same time you implicitly 
believe the Bible to be the inspired Word 
of God. 

Let me show you the result of un- 
belief. Let us suppose, for a moment, 
that we are at the Day of Judgment, 
listening to the trial of souls as they 
arrive. The Recording Secretary, or who- 
ever does the cross-examining, says to a 

soul : — 

Where ate you from ? — I am from the 
Earth. 

What kind of a man were you?— Well, 
I don't like to talk about myself. I 
suppose you can tell by looking at your 
books. 

No, sir. You must tell what kind 
of a man you were. — Well, I was what 
you might call a first-rate fellow. I loved 
mywifeand children. Myhomewas my 
heaven. My fireside was a paradise to 
me. To sit there and see the lights and 
shadows fall upon the faces of those I 
loved was to me a perfect joy. 

How did you treat your family ? — I 
never said an unkind word. I never 
caused my wife, nor one of my children, 
a moment's pain. 

Did you pay your debts ?— I did not 
owe a dollar when I died, and left enough 
to pay my funeral expenses, and to keep 
the fierce wolf of want from the door of 
those I loved. 

Did you belong lo any Church?— No, 
sir. They were too narrow, pinched, and 
bigoted for me ; I never thought thai I 
could be very happy if other folks were 
damned. 

Did you believe in eternal punish- 
ment? — Well, no. 1 always thought 
that God could get his revenge in far less 
lime. 

Did you believe the rib story?— Do 

rmean the Adam and Eve business ? 
Did )ou believe ihai?— To tell 



you the truth, that was just a little more 
than I could swallow. 

Away with him lo hdl ! Next. 

Where are you from ? — I am from the 

Did you belong to any Church?- — Yes, 
sir, and to the Young Men's Christian 
Association besides. 

What was your business ? — Cashier in 
a savings bank. 

Did you ever run away with any 
money? — Where I came from a witness 
could not be compelled to criminate 
himself. 

The law is different here. Answer tht 
question. Did you run away with anv 
money ?^ Yes, sir. 

How much ? — One hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Did you take anything else with you ? 
—Yes, sir. 

Well, what else ?— I took my neigh- 
bour's wife- — we sang together in the- 
choir. 

Did you have a wife and children of 
your own ? — Yes, sir. 

And you deserted them ?— Yes, sir ; 
but such was my confidence in God thai 
I believed he would take care of tliem. 

Have you heard of them since? — No, 

Did you believe in the rib stf^ry ?— ^ 
Bless your soul, of course I did. A 
thousand times I regretted that there 
were no harder stories in the Bible, so 
that I could have shown my wealth of 
faith. 

Do you believe the rib story yet ?— 
Yes, with all my heart. 

Give him a harp. 

Well, as I was saying, God made a 
woman from Adam's rib. Of course, I 
do not know exactly how this was done, 
but when he got the woman fini.shed he 
presented her to Adam. He liked her, 
and they commenced housekeeping in 
the celebrated Garden of Eden. 

Must we, in order to be good, gentle,, 
and loving in our lives, believe that the 
creation of WQ«\a.^ "S'asi ■s.^K.csinN^'Otjcio^^.^ 
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induce Adim lo lake one of the lower 
animals as a helpmeet for him? After 
all, is it not possible to live honest and 
courageous lives without believing these 
fables? It is said that from Mount 
Sinai God gave, amid thunderings and 
ITghtnings, ten commandments for the 
guidance of mankind ; and yet among 
them is not — "Thou shah believe the 
Bible." 

' XVI.— THE GARDEN. 

In the first account we are told that 
'God made man, male and female, and 
said to them : " Be fruitful and raultiplj', 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it," 

In the second account only the man is 
made, and he is put in a garden " to 
dress it and to keep it." He is not told 
to subdue the earth, but to dress and 
keep a garden. 

In the first account man is given 
every herb bearing seed upon the face of 
the earth and the fruit of every tree for 
food, and in the second he is given only 
the fruit of all the trees in the garden, 
with the exception " of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil," which was 
a deadly poison. 

There was issuing from this garden a 
river that was parted into four heads. 
The first of these, Pison, compassed the 
whole land of Havilah; the second, 
Gihon, compassed the whole land of 
Ethiopia; the third, Hiddekel, flowed 
towards the east of Assyria ; and the 
fourth was the Euphrates. Where are 
these four rivers now ? The brave prow 
of discovery has visited every sea ; the 
traveller has pressed with weary feet the 
soil of every clime ; and yet there has 
been found no place from which four 
rivers sprang. The Euphrates still jour- 
neys to the gulf, but where are Pison, 
Gihon, and the mighty Hiddekel? 
Surely by going to the source of the 
Euphrates we ought to find either these 
three rivets or their ancient beds. VVill 
some minister, when he answers the 
Mistakes of Moses, tell us where these 
were? The maps of the 
inpiete ivithoul thes-; 



mighty streams. We have discovered Cha 
sources of the Nile ; the North Pole will 
soon be touched by an American ; bu 
these three rivers still rise in unknowi 
hills, stiU flow in unknown lands, au 
empty still in unknown seas. 

The account of these four rivers li 
what the Rev. David Swing would cat 
"a geographical poem," The orthodo) 
clergy cover the whole aflair with the 
blanket of allegory, while the "scientific" 
Christian folks talk about cataclysms, 
upheavals, earthquakes, and vast 
placements of the earth's crust. 

The question then arises, whettiei 
within the last six thousand years the» 
have been such upheavals and dig 
placements? Talk as you will abou 
the vast "creative periods" that precede*: 
the appearance of man ; it is, accordinj 
to the Bible, only about six thousaiK 
years since man was created, 
gives us the generations of men from 
Adam until his day, and his account 
cannot be explained away by calling 
centuries days. 

According to the second account of 
creation, these four rivers were made 
after the creation of man, and conse 
quently they must have been obliteratet 
by convulsions of Nature within six thou 
sand years. 

Can we not account for these contra 
dictions, absurdities, and falsehoods by 
simply saying that, although the wrilei 
may have done his level best, he failed 
because he was limited in knowledge, led 
away by tradition, and depended too 
implicitly upon the correctness of bis 
imagination ? Is not such a course far 
more reasonable than to insist that all 
these things are true, and must stand 
though every science shall fall to mental 
dust? 

Can any reason be given for not 
allowing man to eat of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge ? What kind of tree 
was that ? If it is all an allegory, what 
truth is sought to be conveyed ? Wh^ 
should God object to that fruit being 
eaten by man? Why did he p u^.'ft 
the midst uf the gardei " "" 



iinly plenty of room outside. If he I 
led to keep man and this tree apart, 

did he pi]t them together? And 
, after he had eaten, was he thrust 
? The only answer that we have a 
t to give is the one given in the Bible. 
id the Lord God said. Behold, the 
I is become as one of us, to know 
i and evil ; and now, lest he put forth 
hand, and take also of the tree of life, 
eat, and live for ever ; therefore the 
d God sent him forth from the 
len of Eden, to till the ground from 
ince he was taken," 
t'ill some minister, some graduate of 
lover, tell us what this means ? Are 
bound to believe it without knowing 
it the meaning is? If it is a revela- 
, what does it reveal? Did God 
;ct to education, then, and does that 
3unt for the hostile attitude still 
imed by theologians towards all scien- 

truth? Was there in the garden a 

of life, the eating of which would 
e rendered Adam and Eve immortal? 
t true that, after the Lord God drove 
n from the garden, he placed upon 
eastern side " Cherubims, and a 
ling sword which turned every way, 
teep the way of the tree of life "? Are 

Cherubims and the flaming sword 
rding that tree yet, or was it destroyed, 
did its rotting trunk, as the Rev. I 
oert Collyet suggests, "nourish a 
k of violets"? 

Vhat objection could God have had 
the immortality of man ? You see 
t, after all, this sacred record, instead 
assuring us of immortality, shows us 
f how we lost it. In this there is 
iredly but little consolation. 
According to this story, we have lost 

Eden, but nowhere in the Mosaic 
iks are we told how we may gain 
iher. I know that the Christians tell 
there is another, in which all true 
evers will finally be gathered, and 
>y Ihe unspeakable happiness of 
ng the unbelievers in hell ; hut they 
not tell us where it is. 
ume commentators say that the 
den of Eden was Ju ilie third heaven, 



some in the fourth, others have located 
it in the moon, some in the air beyond I 
the attraction of the earth, some o 
earth, some under the earth, some inside 
the earth, some at the North Pole, others 
at the South, some in Tartary, some in 
China, some on the borders of the 
Ganges, some in the island of Ceylon, 
some in Armenia, some in Africa, some 
under the equator, others in Mesopo- 
tamia, in Syria, Persia, Arabia, Babylot 
Assyria, Palestine, and Europe. Others | 
have contended that it was invisible, that I 
it was an allegory, and must be spiritually I 
understood. 

But whether you understand lb est I 
things or not, you must b 
You may be laughed at in this world for I 
insisting that God put Adam into a deep J 
sleep and made a woman out of o 
his ribs, but you will be crowned and < 
glorified in the next. You will also have I 
the pleasure of hearing the gentlemen J 
howl there who laughed at you here. 
While you will not be permitted to take I 
any revenge, you will be allowed to I 
smilingly express your entireacquiescence i 
in the will of God. But where is the ] 
new Eden ? No one knows. The one 1 
was lost, and the other one has not been ] 
found. 

Is it true that man was once perfectly ,] 
pure and innocent, and that he became I 
degenerate by disobedience ? No. The I 
real truth is, and the history t " 
shows, that he has advanced. Events, J 
hke the pendulum of a dock, have swung 1 
forward and backward ; but, after all, 1 
man, like the hands, has gone steadily * 
on. Man is growing grander. He i 
not degenerating. Nations and indiv 
duals fail and die, and make room for 
higher forms. The intellectual horizon 
of the world widens as the centuries pass. 
Ideals grow grander and purer; the dif— | 
ference between justice and mercy J 
becomes less and less ; liberty enlarges, 
and love intensifies as the years 
on. The ages of force and f 
cruelly and wrong, are behind us, o.v.4 
the real E.den « ^le-joai. \v\'i^ive^'';i!S&^ 
a desire tor VnowXci'fett Vi^'*- '^ 
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of the past ; but, whether that is trae or 
ot, it will certainly give us the Eden of 
f )he future. 

XVn.— THE FALL. 

We are lold that the serpent was more 

lublle than any beast of the field ; that 

Lhe had a conversation with Eve, in which 

Ihe gave his opinion about the effect of 

r eating certain fruit ; that he assured her 

ad to eat, that it was pleasant 

f to the eye, ih.it it would make hec wise ; 

' that she was induced to take some; 

that she persuaded her husband to Cry 

it ; that God found it out; that he then 

cursed the snake, condemning it to crawl 

and eat the dust \ that he multiplied the 

' sorrows of Eve, cursed the ground for 

' Adam's sake, started thistles and thorns, 

condemned man to eat the herb of the 

field in the sweat of his face, pronounced 

the curse of death, "Dust thou art, and 

unto dust shalt thou return," made coats 

of skins for Adam and Eve, and drove 

them out of Eden. 

Who and what was this serpent? Dr. 
Adatn Clark says : " The serpent must 
have walked erect, for this is necessarily 
'mplied in his punishment. That he was 
endued with the gift of speech, also with 
reason. That these things were given to 
this creature. The woman no doubt hav- 
ing often seen him walking erect, and talk- 
ing and reasoning, therefore she testifies 
no sort of surprise when he accosts her in 
thelanguagerelatedin the text. It there- 
fore appears to me that a creature of the 
ape or orang-outang kind is here intended, 
and that Satan made use of this creature 
as the most proper instrument fur the 
accomplishment of his murderous pur- 
poses against the life of the soul of man, 
U Under this creature he lay hid, and by 

j^^_ this creature he seduced our first patents. 
^^^ Such a creature answers to every part of 
^^H the description in the text. It is evident 
^^^H from the structure of its limbs and its 
^^^H muscles that it might have been origi- 
^^^H nally designed to walk erect, and that 
^^H nothing else than the sovereign control- 
^^B ling power could induce it to put down 
^^^K hands — Jn every respect formed like 
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those of man — and walk like those c; 
tures whose claw-armed parts prove tt 
to have been designed to walk on 
fours, The stealthy cunning and end 
variety of the pranks and tricks 
these creatures bliow them even i 
to be wiser and mure intelligent than 
other creature, man alone exc^i 
Being obliged to walk on all fours i 
gather their food from the ground, t 
are literally obliged to eat the dust; j 
though exceedingly cunning, and cw 
in a variety of instances to separate 1 
part which is wholesome and proper 
food from that which is not so, in 
article of cleanliness they are lost to 
sense of propriety. Add to this t! 
utter aversion to walk upright. 
requires the utmost discipline to bi 
them to it, and scarcely anything offe 
or irritates them more than to be obit 
to do it. Long observation of ti 
animals enables me to state these & 
I'or earnest, attentive watching, and 
chattering and babbling, they (the a] 
have no fellows in the animal wfl 
Indeed, the ability and propensity 
chatter is all they have left of t 
original gift of speech, of which | 
appear to have been deprived at the 
as a part of their punishment." 

Here, then, is the " cuanecting-lii 
between man and the lower creat 
The serpent was simply an orang-ou) 
that spoke Hebrew with the grea 
ease, and bad the outward appearanc 
a perfect gentleman, seductive in man 
plausible, polite, and most admirably 
culaied to deceive. It never did s< 
reasonable to me that a long, cold, 
disgusting snake, with an apple in 
mouth, could deceive anybtidyj ar 
am glad, even at this late date, to k 
that the something that persuaded 
to taste the forbidden fruit was at lea! 
the shape of a man. 

Dr. Henry does not agree with 
zoological explanation of Dr. Clark, 
insists that " it is certain that the I 
that beguiled Eve is the old serpe 
malignant by creation, an angel of t' 
an immeiia^.fc ^\.veTida.ut u^n G 
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t, but by sin an apostate from li 
tate, and a rebel against God's 
i' and dignity. He who attacked 
^^ r first parents was surely the prince of 
levils, the ringleader in rebellion. The 
^eril chose to act his part in a serpent, 
; it is a specious creature, has a 
polled, dappled skin, and then went 
irecL Perhaps it was a flying serpent 
rbicb seemed to come from on liigh, as 
. messenger from the upper world, one 
)f the seraphim ; because the serpent is 
I subtle creature. What Eve thought of 
Ulis serpent speaking to her we are not 
ikely to lell, and, I believe, she herself 
iid not know what to think of it. At 
i perhaps, she supposed it might be 
iod angel, and yet afterwards might 
uspect something amiss. The person 
empted was a woman, now alone, and 
Lt a distance from her husband, but near 
[he forbidden tree. It was the Devil's 
gubttety to assault tlie weaker vessel with 
his temptations, as we may suppose her 
'nferior to Adam in knowledge, strength, 
iid presence of mind. Some think that 
3ve received the command, not irame- 
fiiately from God, but at second-hand 
rom her husband, and might, therefore, 
e the more easily persuaded to discredit 
. It was the policy of the Devil to 
enter into discussion with her when she 
He took advantage by find- 
ing her near the forbidden tree. God 
permitted Satan to prevail over Eve, for 
wise and holy ends, Satan teaches men 
first to doubt and tiien to deny. He 
makes sceptics first, and by degrees 
makes them Atheists." 

We are compelled to admit that noth- 
ing could be more attractive to a woman 
than a snake walking erect, with a 
" spotted, dappled skin," unless it were a 
serpent with wings. Is it not humiliating 
w that our ancestors believed these 
things ? \\'hy should we object to the 
Darwinian doctrine of descent after this? 
Our fathers thought it their duty to 

Kioughl it a sin to entertain the 
louht, and really supposed that 
ulity was exceedingly gratifying 
To (hem the story iias entirely 



real. They could see the garden, hear 
the babble of waters, smell the perfume 
of flowers. They believed there was a 
tree where knowledge grew like plums or 
pears ; and they could plainly see the 
serpent coiled amid its rustling leaves, 
coaxing Eve to violate the laws of 
God. 

Where did the serpent come from ? 
On which of the six days was he created? 
Who made him? Is it possible that God 
would make a successful rival ? He 
must have known that Adam and Eve 
would fall. He knew what a snake with 
a " spotted, dappled skin" could do with 
an inexperienced woman. Why did he 
not defend his children ? He knew that, 
if the serpent got into the garden, Adam 
and Eve would sin, that he would have 
to drive them out, that afterwards the 
world would be destroyed, and that he 
himself would die upon the cross. 

Again, I ask, what and who was this 
serpent ? He was not a man, for only 
one man had been made. He was not a 
woman. He was not a beast of the field, 
because " he was more subtle than any 
beast of the field which the Lord God 
had made." He was neither fish nor fowl, 
nor snake, because he had the power of 
speech, and did not crawl upon his belly 
until after he was cursed. Where did 
this serpent come from ? Why was he 
not kept out of the garden? Why did 
not the Lord take him by the tail and 
snap his head off? Why did he not put 
Adam and Eve on their guard about this 
serpent ? They, of course, were not 
acquamted with the neighbourhood, and 
knew nothing about the serpent's reputa- 
tion for truth and veracity among his 
neighbours. Probably Adam saw him 
when he was looking for "an helpmeet," 
and gave him a name ; but Eve had 
never met him before. She was not sur- 
prised to hear a serpent talk, as that was 
the first one she had ever met. Every- 
thing being new to her, and her husband 
being with her just at that moment, 
it need hardly excite our wonder that she 
tasted iha (tma \i'j -ww^ tS. ic«ije.-t\->ssK«!- 
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as good and pleasant to the 
eye, and a fruit to make one wise, she 
had the generosity to divide with her 
husband. 

Theologians have filled thousands of 
volumes wilii abuse of this serpent ; but 
it seems that he told' the exact truth. 
We are told that this serpent was, in fact, 
Satan, the greatest enemy of mankind, 
and that he entered the serpent, appear- 
ing to oar first parents in its body. If 
this is so, why should the serpent have 
been cursed ? Why should God curse 
the serpent for what had really been done 
by the Devil? Did Satan remain in the 
body of the serpent, and in some myste- 
rious manner share his punishment ? Is 
it true that when we kill a snake we also 
destroy an evil spirit, or is there but one 
Devil, and did he perish at the death of 
the first serpent ? Is it on account of 
that transaction in the Garden of Eden 
that all the descendants of Adam and 
Eve known as Jews and Christians hate 
serpents? 

Do you account for the snake-worship 
in Mexico, Africa, and India In the same 
way? 

What was the form of the serpent when 
Entered the garden, and in what way 
he move from place to place ? Did 
walk or fly? Certainly he did not 

lwI, because that mode of locomotion 
was pronounced upon him as a curse. 
Upon what food did he subsist before 
his conversation with Eve ? We know 
that after that he lived on dust, but what 
did he eat before ? It may be that this 
is all poetic; and the truest poetry is, 
according to Touchstone, " the most 
feigning." 

In this same chapter we are informed 
that " unto Adam also and to his wife did 
the Lord God make coats of skins and 
clothed them," Where did the Lord God 
get those skins? He must have taken 
them from the animals ; he was a butcher. 
Then he had to prepare them; he was a 
tanner. Then he made them into coats; 
he was a tailor. How did it happen that 
they needed co&ls of skins, when they 

id huen perfect)}' coijifortable in a nude 



condition? Did the "fall" 
change in the climate? 

Is it really necessary to 1 
account in order to be happy J 
hereafter? Does it tend to thee 
of the human race to speak of " 
a butcher, tanner, and tailor? 

And here let me say, once fori 
when I speak of God I mean t 
described by Moses : the Jehov* 
Jews. There may be, for aught I 
somewhere in the unknown shorel^^ 
vast, some being whose dreams are a 
stellalions, and within whose thought I 
infinite exists. About this being, if su 
a one exists, I have nothing to say. ' 
has written no books, inspired no b 
barians, required no worship, and I 
prepared no hell in which to burn I 
honest seeker after truth. 

When I speak of God, I mean that G 
who prevented man from putting foi 
his hand and taking also of the fruit 
the tree of life that he might live for eve 
of that God who multiplied the a_ 
of woman, increased the weary toil 
man, and in his anger drowned a worl( 
of that God whose altars reeked wi 
human blood, who butchered babi 
violated maidens, enslaved men, 
filled the earth with cruelty and crimi 
of that God who made heaven for It 
few, hell for the many, and who ^ 
gloat for ever and ever upon the wri thin 
of the lost and damned. 

XVni.— DAMPNESS. 

" And it came to pass, when 
began to multiply on the face of ll 
earth, and daughters were born unt 

"That the sons of God saw the 
daughters of men that they were fairj 
and they look them wives of all whicll 
they chose. 

"And the Lord said. My spirit shall 
not always strive with man, for that be 
also is flesh ; yet his days shall be &a 
hundred and twenty years. 

"There were giants in the earth infl 
lh7se days; and also after that, when theH 
ions of God came in unto the daughters! 
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1, and ihey bare children to them, 
: became mighty men which 
ijr old, men of renown. 

li God saw that the wickedness of 
1 great in the earth, and that 
laginalion of the thoughts of his 
Twas only evil continually. 
"And it repented the Lord that he 
made man on the earth, and it 
eved bim at his heart. 
."And the Lord said, I will destroy 
in whom I have created from the face 
■ the earth ; both man, and beast, 
d the creeping thing, and the fowls of 
j air ; for it repenteth me that I have 
iide Ihem." 

s account it seems that driv- 
j Adam and Eve out of Eden did not 
■■ thti efTect of improving ihem or 
■ children. On the contrary, the 
irld grew worse and worse. They 
le under the immediate control and 
vernment of God, and he from time 
time made known his will ; but, in 
Iteoflhis, man's crimes continued to 
irease. 

Nothing in particular seems to have 
en done. Not a school was established, 
no written language. There 
is not a Hible in the world. The 
scheme of salvation " was kept a 
ofound secret. The five points of 
n had not been taught. Sunday- 
s had not been opentd. In short, 
Mhing had been done for the reforma- 
I of the world. God did not even 
eep his own sons al home, but allowed 
hem to leave their abode in the firma- 
jent, and make love to the daughters 
f men. As a result of this the world 
i filled with wickedness and giants to 
ildi an extent ihat God regretted " that 
e had made man on the earth, and it 
ricved him al his heart." 

ie, God knew, when he made 

nan, that he would afterwards regret it. 

: knew that the people would grow 

e until destruction would 

Ibe only remedy. He knew that 

B would have to kill all except Noah 

i family, and it is hard to see 

"Jdid not make Nodh and his 



family, in the first place, and leave 
Adam and Eve in the original dust. He 
knew that they would be templed ; that 
he "would have to drive them out of the 
garden to keep them from eating of the 
tree of life; that the whole thing would 
be a failure ; that Satan would defeat 
his plan ; that he could not reform the 
people ; that his own sons would corrupt 
thera ; and that at last he would have 
to drown them all except Noah and his 
family. Why was the garden of Eden 
planted ? Why was the experiment 
made? Why were Adam and Eve 
exposed to the seductive arts of the 
serpent ? Why did God wait until the 
cool of the day before looking after his 
children ? Why was he nol on hand in 
the morning ? Why did he fill the world 
with his own children, knowing that he 
would have to destroy them ? And 
why does this same God tell me how to 
raise my children when he had to drown 

It is a Httle curious that when God 
wished to reform the antediluvian world 
he said nothing about hell ; that he had 
no revivals, no camp- meetings, no tracts, 
no outpourings of the Holy Ghost, no 
baptisms, no noon prayer meetings, and 
never mentioned the great doctrine of 
salvation by faith. If the orthodox 
creeds of the world are true, all those 
people went to hell without ever having 
heard that such a place existed. If 
eternal torment is a fact, surely these 
miserable wretches ought to have been 
warned. Tliey were threatened only 
with water when they were in fact doomed 
lo eternal fire I 

Is it not strange that God said nothing 
to Adam and Eve about the future 
life? ihat he should have kept these 
"infinite verities" to himself, and allow , 
millions to live and die without the ■«, 
hope of heaven or the fear of hell ? 

It may be that hell was not made at ' 
that time. In the six days of creation 
nothing is said about the construction 
of B bottomless pit, and the serpent 
himself did not m'S.W V\^ ^-^■,jk;rsx-a,'W2& 
unli\ ailw \,\ie cteaUow 
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woman. Perhaps he was made on the 
first Sunday, and from that fact came, it 
may be, the old couplet :— 



The sacred historian failed also to Cell 
us when the cherubim and the flaming 
sword were made, and said nothing 
about two of the persons composing 
the Trinity. It certainly would have 
been an easy thing to enlighten Noah 
and his immediate descendants. The 
world was then only about fifteen hundred 
and thirty-six years old, and only about 
three or four generations of men had 
hved. Adam had been dead only about 
six hundred and six years, and some of 
his grandchildren must, at that time, 
have been alive and well. 

It is hard to see why God did not 
civilise these people. He certainly had 
the power to use and the wisdom to 
devise the pfoper means. What right 
has a god to fill a world with fiends? 
Can there be goodness in this ? Why 
should he make experiments that he 
knows must fail? Is there wisdom in 
this? And what right has a man to 
charge an infinite being with wickedness 
and folly ? 

According to Moses, God made up his 
mind not only to destroy the people, but 
the beasts and the creeping things, and 
the fowls of the air. What had the 
beasts, and the creeping things, and the 
birds done to excite the anger of God ? 

Why did he repent having made them? 
Will some Clinstian give us an explana- 
tion of this matter ? No good roan will 
infiict unnecessary pain upon a beast ; 
how, then, can we worship a God who 
cares nothing for the agonies of the dumb 
creatures that he made ? 

Why did he make animals that he 
knew he would destroy ? Does God 
delight in causing pain ? He had the 
power to make the beasts, and fowls, and 
creeping things in his own good timea.nd 
^way, and it is to be presumed that he 

ide them according to his wish. Why 

diould he destroy them ? They had 

nitted no sin. They had eaten no 




forbidden fruit, made no aprons, 
tried to reach the tree of life. Yet t 
God, in blind, unreasoning wrath, 
iroyed "all flesh wherein was the ' 
of life, and every living thing I 
the sky, and every substance ' 
was life that he had made." 

Jehovah, having made up his mind 
drown the world, told Noah to make.t 
Ark of gopher wood three hundl 
cubits long, fifty cubits wide, t?hd thif 
cubits high. A cubit is twenty-fl 
inches; so that the ark was five-hurKM 
and fifty feet lung, ninety-one feet 
eight inches wide, and fifty-five feet h 
This ark was divided into three s 
and had, on top, one window twenty-!? 
inches square. Ventilation must '' 
been one of Jehovah's hobbies, 
of a ship larger than the Great Sasili 
with only one window, and that T 
twenty-two inches square I 

The ark also had one door set in t 
side thereof that shut from the 
As soon as the ship was finished, i 
properly victualled, Noah received sel 
days' notice to get the animals ir 

It is claimed by some of the scieni 
theologians that the Rood * 
that the waters covered only a small 
tion of the world, and that conseque 
only a few animals were in the ark. 
is impossible to conceive of langi 
that can more clearly convey the idc! 
a universal flood than that found in ; 
inspired account. If the flood was a 
partial, why did God say he 
"destroy all flesh wherein is the bra 
of life from under heaven, and that e^ 
thing that is in the earth shall dii 
Why did he say, "I will destroy i 
whom I have created from the face 
the earth, both man and beast, and I 
creeping thing and the fowls of the a 
Why did he say, " And every living s 
stance that I have made will I destr 
from off the face of the earth"? 
a [jartial, local flood have fulfilled lh« 
threats ? 

Nothing can be clearer than that I 
writer of this account intended to comri 
and did convey, the idea that tlifl^ 
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was universal. Why should Christians 
try to deprive God of the glory of having 
wrought the most stupendous of miracles? 
Is it possible that the infinite could not 
overwiielm with waves this atom called 
the earth ? Do you doubt his power, his 
wisdom, or bis justice? 

Believers in miracles should not 
.endeavour to explain them. There is 
but one way to explain anything, and 
that is to account for it hy natural 
agencies. The moment you explain a 
miracle, it disappears. You should 
depend not upon explanation, but asser- 
tion. You should not be driven from 
the field because the miracle is shown lo 
be unreasonable. You should reply that 
all miracles are unreasonable. Neither 
should you be in the least disheartened 
if it is shown to be impossible. The 
possible is not miraculous. You should 
take the ground that, if miracles were 
reasonable and possible, there would he 
no reward paid for believing them. The 
Christian has ihe goodness to believe, 
while the sinner asks for evidence. It is 
enough for God to work miracles without 
being called upon to substantiate them 
for the benefit of unbelievers. 

Only a few years ago the Christians 
believed implicitly in the literal truth of 
every miracle recorded in the Bible. 
^Vhoever tried to explain them in some 
natural way was looked upon as an infidel 
iil fiisguise, but now he is regarded as a 
benefactor. The credulity of the Church 
a decreasing, and the most marvellous 
miracles are now either " explained " or 
-aUowed to take refuge behind the mis- 
takes of Ihe translators, or hide in the 
(faapery of allegory. 

In the sixth chapter (v. 19) Noah is 
ordered to take " of every living thing of 
all flesh, two of every sort" into the 
ark — " male and female." In the 
seventh chapter (v. z) the order is 
changed, and Noah is commanded, ac- 
cording to theProtestant Bible, as follows : 
"Of every clean beast thou shalt take 
to thee by sevens, the male and his 
female ; and of beasts that are not clean 
by twos, the male and his female. Of 
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fowls also of the air by 
male and the female." 

According to the Catholic Bible, Noah 
was commanded : " Of all clean beasts 
take seven and seven, the male and the 
female. But of the beasts that are 
unclean two and two, the male and the 
female, Of the fowls also of the air seven 
and seven, the male and the female." 

For the purpose of belittling this 
miracle, many commentators have taken 
the ground that Noah was not ordered to 
take seven males and seven females of 
each kind of clean beasts, but seven in 
all. Many Christians contend that only 
seven clean beasts of each kind were 
taken into the aiK — three and a half of 

If the account in the seventh chapter 
means anything, it means, firs/, that of 
each kind of clean beasts fourteen were 
to be taken, seven males and seven 
females; stconii, that of unclean beasts 
should be taken two of each kind, one 
of each sex; and, t/iini, that he should 
take of every kind of fowls seven of each 
sex. 

It is equally clear that the command 
in the 19th and 20th verses of the 6th 
chapter is to take two of each sort, one 
male and one female. And this agrees 
exacdy with the account in the 8lh, gth, 
14th, 15th, and 16th verses of the seventh 
chapter. 

The next question is. How many 
beasts, fowls, and creeping things did 
Noah lake into the ark ? 

There are now known and classified 
at least twelve thousand five hundred 
species of birds. There are still vast 
territories in China, South America, and 
Africa unknown to the ornithologist. 

Of the birds Noah took fourteen of 
each species, according to the third verse 
of the seventh chapter, " Of fowls also of 
tlie air by sevens, the male and the 
female," making a total of 175,000 
birds. 

And right here allow me to ask a 
question. If the flood was simply a 
partial flood, why were the birds taken 
into the ark ? It seems to me ttiatm 
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birds, attending strictly to business, 
might avoid a partial flood. 

There are at least sixteen hundred and 
fifty-eight kinds of beasts. Let \ii 
suppose that twenty-five of these are 
clean. Of the clean, fourteen of each 
kind — seven of eacli sex — were taken. 
These amount to 350. Of the unclean, 
two of each kind, amounting to 3,266. 
There are some six hundred and fifty 
species of reptiles. Two of each kind 
amount to 1,300. And, lastly, there 
are of insects, including the creeping 
things, at least one million species, so 
that Noah and his folks had to get of 
these into the ark about j, 000,000. 

AnimalculiE have n-": been taken into 
consideration. There are probably many 
hundreds of thousands of species, many 
of them invisible, and yet Noah had to 
pick them out by pairs. Very few 
people have any just conception of the 
trouble Noah had. 

We know that there are many animals 
on this continent not found in the Old 
World. These must have been carried 
from here to the ark, and then brought 
back afterwards. Were the peccary, 
armadillo, ant-eater, sloth, agouti, vam- 
pire bat, marmoset, howling and pre- 
hensile-tailed monkey, the racoon and 
musk-rat, carried by the angels from 
America to Asia? How did they get 
there? Did the polar bear leave his 
field of ice and journey towards the 
tropics ? How did he know where the 
ark was? Did the kangaroo swim or 
jump from Australia to Asia ? Did the 
giraffe, hippopotamus, antelope, and 
orang-outang journey from Africa in 
search of the ark ? Can absurdities go 
farther than this ? 

What had these animals to eat while on 
the jcurney ? What did they eat while in 
the art ? What did they drink ? When 
the rain came, of course the rivers ran 
to the seas, and these seas rose, and 
finally covered the world. The waters 
of the aeas, mingled with those of the 
flood, would make all salt. It has been 
calculated that it required, 10 drown the 
world, about eight times as much water 
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as was in all the seas. To find hoi 
the waters of the flood must have been 
take eight quarts of fresh water, and a 
one quart from the sea. Such wate 
would create instead of allaying thirffl 
Noah had to take in his ark fresh v 
for all his beasts, birds, and living thin^ 
He had to take the proper food for all 
How long was he in the ark? Thr«i 
hundred and seventy-seven days ! Think 
of the food necessary for the monsters o 
the antediluvian world ! 

Eight persons did all the work. They 
attended to the wants of 175,000 birds,. 
3,616 beasts, 1,300 reptiles,and z, 
insects, saying notbing of countless 
auiinalculx. 

Well, after they all got in, Noah pulled' 
down the window, God shut the door, 
and the rain commenced. 

How long did it rain ? — Forty days. 

How deep did the water get? — About 
five miles and a half. 

How much did it rain a day? — Enough 
to cover the whole world to a depth < * 
about seven hundred and forty-two feet. 

Some Christians say that the fountains 
of the great deep were broken up. '" 

they be kind enough to tell us what th« 
fountains of the great deep are? Others 
say that God has vast stores of water i 
the centre of the earth that he used on 
that occasion. How did these waters 
happen to run up hill ? 

Gentlemen, allow me to tell you c 
more that you must not try to explai 
these things. Your efforts in that direc- 
tion do no good, because your explai 
tions are harder to believe than the 
miracle itself. Take my advice — stick 
to assertion, and let explanation ale 

Then, as now, Deodhungha lifted i 
crown of snow twenty-nine thousand feet 
above the level of the 
cloudless cHffs of Chiniborazo then, i 
now, sat the condor; and yet the waters, 
rising seven hundred and twenty-six feet 
a day — -thirty feet an hour, six inches i 
minute — rose over the hills, over the 
volcanoes, filled the vast craters, extin- 
guished all the fires, rose above every 
peak, until the vast yorld w 
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lut one shoreless sea covered with the 
nnunierable dead. 

Was this the work of the most merci- 
ul God, the father of usall? If there is 
, God, can there be the slightest danger 
»f incurring his displeasure hy doubting, 
iven in a reverential way, the truth of 
uch a cruel lie P If we think that God 
s kinder than he really is, will our poor 
ouls be burned for that ? 

How many trees can Uve under m 
if water for a year ? What became of 
he soil washed, scattered dissolved, and 
^vered with the d3ris of a world ? How 
were the lender plants and herbs pre- 
lerved P How were the animals pre- 
ierved after leaving the ark? There was 
lo grass except such as had been sub- 
nerged for a year. There were no 
iniraals to be devoured by the catni- 
vorous beasts. What became of the 
jirds that fed on worms and insects ? 
What became of the birds that devoured 
other birds P 

It must be remembered that the pres- 
lure of the water when at the highest 
joint — say twenty-nine thousand feet — 
urould have been about eight hundred 
;ons on each square foot. Such a pres- 
itjre certainly would have destroyed 
Clearly every vestige of vegetable life, so 
Jiat when the animals came out of the 
wk there was not a mouthful of food in 
;he wide world. How were they sup- 
ported until the world was again clothed 
with grass? How were those animals 
taken care of that subsisted on others ? 
Where did the bees get honey and the 
ants seed ? There was not a creeping 
thing upon the whole earth ; not a breath- 
ing thing beneath the whole heavens; not 
!i living substance. Where did the tenants 
of the ark get food ? 

There is but one answer, if the slory 
is true. The food necessary not only 
during the year of the flood, but sufficient 
for many months afterwards, must have 
been stored in the Ark. 

There is probably not an animal in 
the world that will not, in a year, eat and 
drink, ten times its weight. Noah must 
jvided food and water for a year 



while in the ark, and food for at least 
six months after they got ashore. It must 
have required for a pair of elephants 
about one hundred and fifty tons of food 
and water. A couple of mammoths 
would have required about twice that 
amount. Of course ihL-re were other 
monsters that lived on trees, and in a 
year would have devoured quite a forest. 

How could eight persons have distri- 
buted this food, even if the atk had been 
large enough to hold it ? How was the 
ark kept clean? We know how it was 
ventilated ; but what was done with the 
filth ? How were the animals watered ? 
How were some portions of the ark 
heated for animals from the tropics, and 
others kept cool for the polar bears? 
How did the animals get back to their 
respective countries ? Some had to 
creep back about six thousand miles, and 
they could only go a few feet a day. 
Some of the creeping things must have 
started for the ark just as soon as they 
were made, and kept up a steady jog for 
si.'iteen hundred years. Think of a 
couple of the slowest snails leaving a 
point opposite the ark and starting for 
the plains of Shinar, a distance of twelve 
thousand miles. Going at the rate of a 
mile a month, it would lake them a 
thousand years. How did they get 
there? Polar bears must have gone 
several thousand miles, and so sudden a 
change in climate must have been 
exceedingly trying lo their health. How 
did they know the way to go? Of course, 
all the polar bears did not go. Only two 
were required. Who selected these? 

Two sloths had to make the journey 
from South America. These creatures 
cannot travel to exceed three rods a day. 
At this rate they would make a niile in 
about a hundred days. They must have 
gone about six thousand five hundred 
miles to reach the ark. Supposing them 
to have travelled by a reasonably direct 
route, in order to complete the journey 
before Noah hauled in the plank, they 
must have started several years before 
the world was created. We must also 
consider that these sloths had to bo^td. 



themselves on the way, and that most of 
their lime had to be taken up getting 
food and water. It is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether a sloth could travel six thou- 
sand miles and board biiiisdf in less than 
three thousand years. 

Volumes might be written upon the 
infinite absurdity of this most incredible, 
wicked, and foolish of all the fables con- 
tained in that repository of the impos- 
sible called the Bible. To me it is a 
matter of ama/.ement that it ever was for 
a moment believed by any intelligent 
human being. 

Dr. Adam Clark says ihat " the animals 
were brought to the ark by the power of 
God, and their enmities were so removed 
or suspended that the lion could dwell 
peaceably with the lamb, and the wolf 
sleep happily by the side of the kid. 
There is no positive evidence that animal 
food was ever used before the flood. 
Noah had the first grant of this kind." 

Dr. Scott remarks : "There seems to 
have been a very extraordinary miracle, 
perhaps by the ministration of angels, in 
bringing two of every species to Noah, 
and rendering them submissive and 
peaceful with each other. Yet it seems 
not to have made any impression upon 
the hardened spectators. The suspen- 
sion of the ferocity of the savage beasts 
during their continuance in the ark is 
generally considered as an gpt figure of 
the change that takes place in the dis- 
position of sinners when they enter the 
true Church of Christ." 

He believed the deluge to have been 
universal. In his day science had not 
demonstrated the absurdity of this belief, 
and he was not compelled to resort to 
some theory not found in the Bible. He 
insisted that, " by some vast convulsion, 
the very bowels of the earth were forced 
upwards, and rain poured down in cata- 
racts and water-spouts, with no inter- 
mission, for forty days and nights, and 
until in every place a universal deluge 
was effected. - 

" The presence of God was the only 
comfort of Noah in his dreary confine- 
ment, and in witnessing the dire devas- 



tation of the earth and its inhabita 
and especially of the human species— 
his companions, his neighbours, 
relatives — all those to whom he bffi 
preached, for whom he had prayed, am 
over whom he had wept, and even o 
many who had helped to build the ark, 

" It seems Ihat, by a peculiar provf 
dential interposition, no animal of s 
sort died, although they had been shii 
up in the ark above a year ; and it doe 
not appear that there had been any'ii 
crease of them during that time. 

"The ark was fiat-bottomed — squaw 
at each end — roofed like a house, s 
it terminated at the top in the breadtl 
of a cubit. It was divided into man)! 
httle cabins for its intended inhabitants 
Pitched within and without to keep i 
tight and sweet, and lighted from the 
upperpart. But it must, at first sight, bt 
evident that so large a vessel, thus 
structed, with so few persons on boards 
was utterly unfitted to weather out tha 
deluge, except it was unc 
diate guidance and protection of the 
Almighty." 

Dr. Henry furnished the Chrii 
world with the following ; — 

"As our bodies have in them 
humours which, when God pleases, be- 
come the springs and seeds of mortal 
disease, so that the earth had, in it^ 
bowels, those waters which, at God's 
command, sprung up and flooded it. 

"God made'the world in six days, but 
he was forty days in destroying jl 
because he is slow to anger. 

" The hostilities between the animal 
in the ark ceased, and ravenous creature 
became mild and manageable, so thai 
the ivolf lay down with the lamb, and thf 
lion ate straw like an ox. 

" God shut the door to secure Noah 
and to keep him safe, and because il 
necessary that the door should be shul 
very close lest the water should break i; 
and sink the ark, and very fast lest others 
might break it down. 

"The waters rose so high that i 
only the low, flat countries were delugf 
but, to make sure work, and that none 
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might escape, ihe tops of the highest 
mountains were overflowed fifteen cubits. 
That is, seven and a half yards, so that 
salvation was not hoped for from hills or 
mountains. 

" Perhaps some of the people got to 
the top of the ark, and hoped to shift 
for themselves there. But either they 
perished there for want of food, or the 
dashing rain washed them off the top. 
Others, it may be, hoped to prevail with 
Noah for admission into the ark, and 
plead old acquaintance. 

'"Havewenot eaten and drank in thy 
presence? Hast thou not preached in 
our streets ? ' ' Ye.i,' said Noah, ' many 
a time, but to little purpose. I called, 
but ye refused ; and now it is not in my 
power to help you. Clod has shut tlie 
door, and I cannot open it.' 

" We may suppose that some of those 
who perished in the deluge had them- 
selves assisted Noah, or were employed 
by him in building the ark. 

" Hitherto man had been confined to 
feed only upon the products of the earth. 
Fruits, herbs, and roots, and all sorts of 
greens, and milk, which was the first 
gmnt; but the flood, having perhaps 
washed away much of the fruits of the 
earth, and rendered them much less 
pleasant and nourishing, God enlarged 
the grant and allowed him to eat flesh, 
which perhaps man never thought of 
until now that God directed him to it. 
Nor had he any more desire to it than 
the sheep has to suck blood like the 
wolf. But now man is allowed to feed 
upon flesh as freely and safely as upon 
the green herbs." 

Such was the debasing influence of a 
belief in the literal truth of the Bible 
Upo.l these men that their commentaries 
are filled with p.issages utterly devoid of 
common sense. 

Or. Clark, speaking of the mammoth, 
says : — 

"This animal, an astonishing proof of 
God's power, he seems to have produced 
merely to show what he could do. And 
''""' suffering a few of tli-^m to propu- 



merciful providence, that tlicy might nut 
destroy both man and beast." 

We are told that it would have been 
much easier for God to destroy all the 
people and make new ones, but he would 
not want to waste anything, and no 
power or skill should be lavished where 
no necessity exists. 

"The animals were brought to theark 
by the power of God." 

Again, gentlemen, let me warn you of 
the danger of trying to explain a miracle. 
Let it alone. Say that you do not under- 
stand it, and do not expect to until 
taught in the schools of the new Jeru- 
salem. The more reasons you give, the 
more unreasonable the miracle will 
appear. Through what you say in 
defence people are led to think, and, a.s 
soon as ihcy really think, ihe miracle Is 
thrown away. 

Among Ihe most ignorant naliuns you 
will find the most wonders: among the 
most enlightened, the least. It is with 
individuals the same as with nations. 
Ignorance believes, Intelligence examines 

For about seven months the ark, with 
its cargo of men, animals, and insect.s, 
tossed and wandered without rudder or 
sail upon a boundless sea. At last it 
grounded on the mountain of Ararat ; 
and about three months afterwards the 
tops of the mountains became visible. 
It must not be forgotten that the moun- 
tain where the ark is supposed to have 
first touched bottom was about seventeen 
thousand feet high. How were llie 
animals from the tropics kept warm? 
Wlien Ihe waters were abated it would 
be intensely cold at a point seventeen 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
Maybe there were stoves, furnaces, fire- 
places, and sieam-coth in Ihe ark ; but 
they are not mentioned in the inspired 
narrative. How were the animals kepi 
from freezing? It will not do to say 
thai Ararat was not very high after all. 

If you will read the fourth and fifth 
vcrseif of the eighth chapter, you will set 
that, ahhii\i%Vi " \\v»v mV wswtd ■*^,_2|^ 
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of the month, upon ihe mountains of 
Ararat," it was not until the first day of 
ihe tenth month that the "tops of the 
mountains" could be seen. From this 
it would seem that the ark must have 
fesled upon about the highest peak in 
that country. Noah waited forty days 
more, and then for the first time opened 
the window and took a breath of fresh 
air. He then sent out a raven thai did 
not return, then a dove that returned. 
He then waited seven days, and sent 
forth a dove that returned not. From 
this he knew that the waters were abated. 
Is it possible that he could not see 
whether the waters had gone? Is it 
possible to conceive a more perfectly 
childish way of ascertaining whether the 
earth was dry ? 

At last Noah " removed the covering 
of the ark, and looked, and, behold, the 
face of the ground was dry," and there- 
upon God told him to disembark. In 
his gratitude Noah built an altar and 
took of every clean beast and of every 
clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings. 
And the Lord smelled a sweet savour, 
and said in his heart that he would not 
any more curse the ground for man's 
sake. For saying this in his heart the 
Lord gives as a reason, not that man is, 
or will be, good, but because "the 
im^nadon of man's heart is evil from 
his youth." God destroyed man because 
"the wickedness of man was great in the 
earth, and because every imagination of 
ihe thoughts of his heart was only evil 
continually!' And he promised for tlie 
same reason not to destroy him again. 
Will some gentleman skilled in theology 
give us an explanation ? 

After God had smelled the sweet 
savour of sacrifice, be seems to have 
changed his idea as to the proper diet 
for man. When Adam and Eve were 
Created they were allowed to eat herbs 
bearing seed, and the fruit of trees. 
When they were turned out of Eden, 
God said to them, " Thou shalt eat the 
herb of the field." In the first chapter 
of Genesis the " green herb " was given 

food to the leasts, fowls, and creep- 



ing things, Upon being expelled fro 
the garden, Adam and Eve, as lo the 
food, were put upon an equality in 
the lower animals. According to t" 
the antediluvians were vegetarians. "X 
may account for their wickedness ■ 
longevity. 

After Noah sacrificed, and God sibfd 
the sweet savour, he said : " Every i^ 
ing thing that liveth shall be meat'.: 
you ; even as the green herb have I giv 
you all things." Afterwards this s 
God changed his mind again, and 
divided the beasts and birds into clean 
and unclean, and made it crime for m 
to eat the unclean. Probably food v 
so scarce when Noah was let out of the 
ark that Jehovah generously allowed him 
to eat anytliing and everything he could 
find. 

According to the account, God then 
made a covenant with Noah to the effect 
that he would not again destroy the 
world with a 6ood, and, as the attesting 
witness of this contract, a rainbow v 
set in the cloud. This bow was placed 
in the sky so that it might perpetually 
remind God of his promise and covenant. 
Without thisvisible witness and reminder, 
it would seem that Jehovah was liable b 
forget the contract, and drown the wodd 
again. Did the rainbow originate in this 
way? Did God put it in the cloud 
simply to keep his agreement in hu| 
memory ? 

For me it is impossible to belie 
story of the deluge. It seems so 
so barbaric, so crude in detail, so absurd 
in all its parts, and so contrary to all v 
know of law, that even credulity itself is 
shocked. 

Many nations have preserved accounts 
of a deluge in which all people, except a 
family or two, were destroyed. Babyloi 
was certainly a city before Jerusalem was 
founded. Egypt was in the height i 
her power when there were only seventy 
Jews in the world, and India had a litera' 
ture before the name of Jehovah hac 
passed the lips of superstition, 
account of a general deluge " was 
covered by George Smith, translatei 
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: that was written 
o thousand years before Christ." 
sible to tell howl 
tory had lived in the memory of 
ion before it was reduced to writing 
e Babylonians. According, to this 
'nt, which is, without doubt, much 
' lilfler th.in the one given by Moses, 
Tamzi built a ship at the command of 
the god Hea, and put in it his family 
and the beasts of the field. He pitched 
iheshipinside and outside with bitumen, 
and as soon as it was finished there came 
a flood of rain and "destroyed all life 
from the face of the whole earth. On 
the seventh day there was a calm, and 
the ship stranded on the mountain 
Nizir." Tamzi waited for seven days 
more, and (hen let out a dove. After- 
wards he let out a swallow, and that, as 
well as the dove, returned. Then he 
let out a raven, and, as that did not 
return, he concluded that the water had 
dried away, and thereupon left the ship. 
Then he made an offering to God, or tiie 
gods, and "Hea interceded with Bel," 
so that the earth might never agiiin be 
drowned. 

This is the Babylonian story, told 
without the contradictions of the original. 
For in that, it seems, there are two 
accounts, as well as in the Bible. Is it 
not a strange coincidence that there 
should becontradictory accounts mingled 
in both the Babylonian and the Jewish 
stories ? 

In the Bible there are two accounts. 
In one account Noah was to take two of 
all beasts, birds, and creeping things 
into the ark, while in the other he was 
commanded to take of clean beasts and 
alt birds by sevens of each kind. Accord- 
ing to one account, the flood lasted only 
one hundred and fifty days — as related 
in the third verse of the eighth chapter ; 
while the other account fixes the time at 
three hundred and seventy-seven days. 
Both of these accounts cannot be true. 
Vel, in order to be saved, it is not suffi- 
cient to believe one of them — you must 
e both. 
big tile Egyptians there is a story 



to the effect that the great god Ra 
became utterly maddened with the 
people, and deliberately made up his 
mind that he would exterminate man- 
kind. Thereupon he began to destroy, 
and continued in the terrible work until 
blood flowed in streams, when suddenly 
he ceased, and took an oath that he 
would not again destroy the human race. 
This myth was probably thousands of 
years old when Moses was born. 

So in India there was a fable about 
the flood. A fish warned Manu that a 
Rood was coming. Manu built a " box," 
and the fish towed it to a mountain, and 
saved all hands. 

Stories of the same kind were told in 
Greece, and among our own Indian 
tribes. At one time the Christian 
pointed to the fact that many nations told 
of a flood as evidence of the truth of the 
Mosaic account ; but now, it having 
been shown that other accounts are much 
older and equally reasonable, that argu- 
ment has ceased to be of any great value. 

It is probable that all these accounts 
had a common origin. They were born 
of something in nature visible to- all 
nations. The idea of a universal flood, 
produced by a God to drown the worid 
on account of the sins of the people, is 
infinitely absurd. The solution of all 
these stories has been supposed to be ll.e 
existence of partial floods in mosi coun- 
tries ; and for a long time this solution 
was satisfactory. But the fact that these 
stories are greatly alike, that only one 
man is warned, that only one family is 
saved, that a boat is built, that birds are 
sent out to find if the water has abated, 
tend to show that they had a common 
origin. Admitting that there were severe 
floods in all countries, it certainly cannot 
follow that in each instance only one 
family would be saved, or that the same 
story would in each instance be told. It 
may be urged that the natural tendency 
of man to exaggerate calamities might 
for this agreement in all the 
and it must be admitted that 
there is some force in itie wygj^ai 
beV>e\e, \ho\i^, \^^^ "i^*- '^'s^ ^^■s^ 
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all these myths is the same, and thai it 
was originallyan effort to account for the 
sun, moon, and stars. The sun and 
moon were the man and wife, or the god 
and goddess, and the stars were their 
children. From a celestial myth, it 
became a terrestrial one ; ihe air, or 
ether-ocean, became a flood, produced 
by rain, and the sun, moon, and stars 
became man, woman, and children. 

In the original story the mountain was 
Ihe place where in the far east the sky 
was supposed to touch the earth, and it 
was there that the ship containing the 
celestial passengers finally rested from its 
voyage. But whatever may be the origin 
of the stories of the flood, whether told 
first by Hindu, Babylonian, cir Hebrew, 
we may rest perfectly assured tliat they 
are all equally false. 

XIX.— BACCHUS AND BABEL. 
As soon as Noah had disembarked, he 
proceeded to plant a vineyard, and began 
to be a husbandman ; and when grapes 
■were ripe he made wine, and drank of it 
to excess : cursed his grandson, blessed 
Shem and Japheth, and after that lived 
for three hundred and fifty years. What 
he did during these three hundred and 
fifty years we are not told. H'e never 
hear of him again. For three hundred 
and fifty years he lived among his sons 
and daughters, and their descendants. 
He must have been a venerable man. 
He was the man to whom God had made 
known his intention of drowning the | 
-world. By his efforts the human race i 
had been saved. He must have been | 
acquainted with Methuselah for sijt hun- j 
dred years, and Methuselah was about ■ 
two hundred and forty years old when 
Adam died. Noah must himself have ! 
known the history of mankind, and must j 
have been an object of almost infinite 
interest ; and yet for three hundred and 
fifty years he is neither directly nor in- 
directly mentioned. When Noah died 
Abraham must have been more than 
fifty years old ; and Shem, the son of 
JJoali, lived for several hundred years , 
^^er the death of Abraham : and yet he 



is never mentioned. Noah, 
died, was the oldest man in the who) 
world by about five hundred years; a 
everybody living at the time of his deal 
knew that ihey were indebted to hit 
and yet no account is given of his bun' 
No monument was raised to mark I 
spot. This, however, is no more wonde 
ful than the fact that no account is gin 
of the death of Adam and Eve, nor I 
the place of their burial. This may i 
be accounted for by the fact that t 
language of man was confounded at t 
building of the Tower of Babel, where 
all tradition may have been lost, so d 
even the sons of Noah could not givei 
account of their voyage in the ark ; m 
consequently someone had to be dired 
inspired to leil the story, after net 
guages had been formed. 

It has always been a mystery ti 
how Adam, Eve, and the serpent we 
taught the same language. Where d 
they get it ? We know now that 
requires a great number of years to fori 
a language; that it is of exceeding 
slow growth. We also know that I 
language man conveys to his fellows ll 
impressions made upon him by what t 
sees, hears, smells, and touches, 
know that the language of the sava^ 
consists of a few sounds, capable 
expressing only a few ideas or states t 
the mind, such as love, desire, 
hatred, aversion, and contempt. Mar 
centuries are required to produce a 
guage capable of expressing comple 
ideas. It does not seem to me thi 
ideas can be manufactured by the deit 
and put in the brain of man. Thesfi 
ideas must be the result of observatioi 
and experience. 

Does anybody believe that Go 
directly taught a language to Adain atuf 
Eve, or that he so made them that tbey 
by intuition spoke Hebrew, or somQ 
language capable of conveying to each 
other their thoughts? How did the 
serpent learn the same language ? Didj 
God teach it to him, or did he happeni 
to overhear God, when he was leac^ ' 
Adam and Eve ? We are 
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secoad chapter of Genesis that God 
caased all the animals to pass before 
Ada.m, to see wlial he would call them. 
We cannot infer from this that God 
named the animals, and informed Adam 
what to call them. Adam named them 
liimself. \Vhere did he get his words ? 
We cannot imagine a man just made out 
of dust, without the experience of a 
moment, having the power to put his 
thoughts in language. In the first place, 
we cannot conceive of his having any 
thoughts until he has combined, through 
experience and obserration, the impres- 
sions that nature had made upon him 
through the medium of his senses. We 
cunnot imagine his knowing anything, 
in the first instance, about different 
degrees of heat nor about darkness, if he 
was made in the day-time, nor about 
light, if created at night, until the next 
inorn'mg. Before a man can have what 
we call thoughts, he must have had a 
}ittle experience. Something must have 
happened to him before he can have a 
thought, and before he can express him- 
self in language. Language is a growth, 
not a gift. We account now for the 
diversity of language by the fact that 
tribes and nations have had different 
experiences, different wants, different 
surroundings ; and one result of all these 
diflerences is, among other things, a 
difference in language. Nothing can be 
more absurd than to account for the 
different languages of the world by saying 
that the original language wasconfounded 
at the Tower of Babel. 

According to the Bible, up to the 
lime of the building of that lower the 
whole earth was of one language and of 
one speech, and would have so remained 
antU the present time had not an attempt 
been made to build a tower whose top 
should reach into heaven. Can anyone 
imagine what objection God would have 
to the building of such a tower ? And 
bow could the confusion of tongues 
prevent its construction ? How could 
language be confounded? It could be 
' lUnded only by the destruction of 
Did God destroy the memory 



of mankind at that time, and, if so, how? 
Did he paralyse that portion of the brain 
presiding over the organs of articulation, 
so that they could not speak the words, 
although they remembered them clearly, 
or did he so touch the brain that ihey 
could not hear? Will some theologian, 
versed in the machinery of the miracu- 
lous, tell us in what way God confounded 
the language of mankind ? 

Why should the confounding of the 
language make them separate? Why 
should they not stay together until they 
could understand each other? People 
will not separate from weakness. When 
in trouble they come together, and desire 
the assistance of each other. Why, in 
this instance, did they separate? What, 
particular ones would naturally come 
together if nobody understood the 
language of any other person ? Would 
it not have been just as hard to agree 
when and where to go, without any 
language to express the agreement, as to 
go on with the building of the lower? 

Is it possible that anyone now believes- 
that the whole world would have been 
of one speech had the language not been 
confounded at Babel? Do we not know 
that every word was suggested in some 
way by the experience of men ? Do we 
not know that words are continually 
dj'ing, and continually being born ; that 
every language has its cradle and its 
cemetery — its buds, its blossoms, its 
fruits, and its withered leaves? Man 
has loved, enjoyed, hated, suffered, and 
hoped, and all words have been bom of 
these experiences. 

Why did "the Lord come down to 
see the city and the tower " ? Could he 
not see them from where he lived, or 
from where he was? Where did he 
come down from ? Did he come in the 
day-time or in the night ? We are taught 
now that God is everywhere; that he 
inhabits immensity; that he is in every 
atom and in every star. If that is true, 
why did he "come down to see the city 
aiid the tower ' ? Will some theologian 
CKplain this? 

After aU, \s \V tvaX ■m.vi'ii. «as 
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aliogethur more reasonable to say that 
Moses w.is mistaken, thai he knew little 
of the science of language, and that he 
^oiessed a. great deal more than he in- 
vestigated ? 

XX.— FAITH IN FILTH. 
No light whatever is shed upon what 
passed in the world after the confounding 
of language at Babel, until the birth of 
Abraham. But, before speaking of the 
history of the Jewish people, it may be 
proper for me to say that many things 
are recounted in Genesis, and other 
books attributed to Moses, of which I do 
not wish to speak. There are many pages 
of these books unfit to read, many stories 
not calculated, in my judgment, to im- 
prove the morals of mankind, I do 
not wish even to call the attention of 
my readers to these things, except in a 
general way, It is to be hoped that the 
lime will come when such chapters and 
passages as cannot be read without 
leaving the blush of shame upon the 
cheek of modesty will be left out, and 
not published as a part of the Bible. If 
[here is a God, it certainly is blasphemous 
to attribute to him the authorship of 
p^ges too obscene, beastly, and vulgar 
to be read in the presence of men and 
women. 

The believers in the Bible are loud in 
their denunciation of what they are 
pleased to call ihe immoral literature of 
the world ; and yet few books have been 
published containing more moral filth 
than this inspired word of God, These 
stories are not redeemed byasinglefla^h 
of wit or humour. They never rise above 
Ihe dull details of stupid vice. For one, 
I cannot afford to soil my pages with 
extracts from them ; and all such por- 
tions of the Scriptures I leave to be 
examined, written upon, and explained 
by the clergy. Clergymen may know 
some way by which they can extract 
honey from these flowers. Until these 
passages are expunged from the Old 
Testament it is not a fit book to be read 
Zy- either old or young. It contains ' 
l/iat no minister in the United 



Stales would read to his congregatii 
for any reward whatever. There i 
chapters that no gentleman would : 
in the presence of a lady. There i 
chapters that no father would readtol 
child. There are narratives utterly n 
to be told ; and the time will come vh 
mankind will wonder that such ; 
was ever called inspired. 

I know that in many books besid 
the Bible there are immodest 
Some of [he greatest writers have soj 
their pages with indecent words. 
account for this by saying that " 
authors were human ; that they caW 
for the taste and spirit of their dr 
We make excuses, but at the same I 
we regret that in Iheir works they leffi 
impure word. But what shall we s^ 
God ? Is it possible that a beings 
infinite purity— the author of modesftj 
would smircb the pages of his book H 
stories lewd, licentious, and obscei 
If God is the author of the Bible, i 
of course, the standard by which b 
other books can and should be measv 
If the Bible is not obscene, what t 
is? Why should men be imprisoi. 
simply for imitating God ? The CI 
tian world should never say anol 
word against immoral books unti 
makes theinspired volumeclean. T" 
vile and filthy things were not wri 
for the purpose of conveying and 
forcing moral truth, but seem to 1 
been written because the author It 
an unclean thing. There is no n: 
depth below that occupied by the w 
or publisher of obscene books, 
stain with lust the loving heart of yot 
Such men should be imprisoned i 
their books destroyed. The literal 
of the world should be rendered deci 
and no book should be published t 
cannot be read by and in Ihe hearing. 
the best and purest people. But i 
long as the Bible is considered as t 
Word of God, it will be hard lo i 
all men too good and pure to imitate it 
and as long as it is imitated there \ 
be \i\e and filthy books. The literatiw 
of OUT co\mU^ vivW tvox. \ia s««jdi. * 
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clean until theBible ceases to be regarded 
as the production of a god. 

We are continually told tliat the Bible 
is the very foundation of modesty and 
morality ; while many of its pages are 
so immodest and immoral that a minister, 
For reading them in the pulpit, would be 
instantly denounced as anuticlean wretch. 
Every woman would leave the church, 
and if the men stayed, it would be for 
the purpose of chastising the minister. 

Is there any saving grace in hypocrisy? 
Will men become clean in speech by 
believing that God is unclean ? \Vould 
it not be far better to admit that the 
Bible was written by barbarians in a 
barbarous, coarse, and vulgar age ? 
Would it not be safer to charge Moses 
with vulgarity instead of God? Is it 
not altogether more probable that some 
i^orant Hebrew would write the vulgar 
words? The Christians tell me that 
God is the author of these vile and 
stupid things. I have examined the 
question to the best of my ability, and 
as to God my verdict is — Not Guilty. 
Faith should not rest on filth. 

Every foolish and immodest thing 
should be expunged from the Bible. 
Let us keep the good. Let us preserve 
every great and splendid thought, every 
wise and prudent maxim, every just law, 
every elevated idea, and every word 
calculated to make man nobler and 
purer, and let us have the courage to 
throw the rest away. The souls of chil- 
dren should not be stained and soiled. 
The charming instincts of youth should 
not be corrupted and defiled. The girls 
and boys should not be taught that un- 
clean words were uttered by " inspired " 
lips. Teach them that such words were 
born of savagery and lust. Teach them 
that the unclean is the unholy, and that 
only the pure is sacred. 

XXI.— THE HEBREWS. 

After language had been confounded, 

and the people scattered, there appeared 

in the land of Canaan a tribe of Hebrews 

ruled by a chief or sheik called Abraham. 

■ ■ a few cattle, lived in tents, 



' practised polygamy, wandered from place 
I to place, and were the only folks in the 
I whole world to whom God paid the 
slightest attention. At this time there 
were hundreds of cities in India filled 
! with temples and palaces. Millions of 
Egyptians worshipped Isis and Osiris, 
and had covered their land with marvel- 
lous monuments of indlislry, power, and 
skill. But these civilisations were en- 
tirely neglected by the Deity, his whole 
attention being taken up with Abraham 
and his family. 

It seems, from the account, that God 
and Abraham were intimately acquainted, 
and conversed frequently upon a great 
variety of subjects. By the twelfth chapter 
of Genesis it appears that he made the 
following promises to Abraham : "I will 
make of thee a great nation, and I will 
bless thee, and make thy name great : 
and thou shall be a blessing, .^nd I 
will bless them that bless thee, and curse 
him that curseth thee." 

After receiving this communication 
from the Almighty, Abraham went into 
the land of Canaan, and again God 
appeared to him and told him to take a 
heifer three years old, a goat of the 
same age, a sheep of equal antiquity, a 
turtle dove and a young pigeon. Where- 
upon Abraham killed the animals " and 
divided them in the midst, and laid each 
piece one against another." And it 
came to pass that when the sun went 
down and it was dark, behold a smoking 
furnace and a burning lamp that passed 
between the raw and bleeding meat. 
The killing of these animals was a pre- 
paration for receiving a visit from God. 
Should an American missionary in 
Central Africa find a negro chief sur- 
rounded by a butchered heifer, a goat, 
and a sheep, with which to receive a 
cooamunication from the infinite God, 
my opinion is that the missionary would 
regard the proceedings as the direct 
result of savagery. And if the chief 
insisted that he had seen a smoking 
furnace and a burning lamp going up 
and down between the pieces of meat, 
the missionav^ ■«QM\'i cssN^mJ,-^ ««v^w^^^ 
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that the chief was not aliogelher right in 
his mind. 

If the Bible is true, the same God 
told Abraham to take and sacrifice his 
only son, or ratlier the only son of his 
wife, and a murder would have been 
committed had not God, just at the righi 
moment, directed him to stay his hand 
and take a sheep instead. 

God made a great number of promises 
to Abraham, but few of them were ever 
kept. He agreed to make him the father 
of a great nation, but he did not. He 
solemnly promised to give him a great 
country, including all the land between 
[he river of Kgypt and the Euphrates, 
but he did not. 

In due time Abraham passed away, 
and his son Isaac took his place at tbe 
head of the tribe. Then came Jacob, 
who " watered stock " and enriched him- 
self with the spoil of I-aban. Joseph 
was sold into Egypt by his jealous 
brethren, where he liiecame one of the 
chief men of the kingdom, and in a fi^w 
years his father and brothers left their 
own country and settled in Egypt. At 
this time there were seventy Hebrews in 
the world, counting Joseph and his chil- 
dren. They remained in Egypt two 
hundred and fifteen years. It is claimed 
by some that they were in that country 
for four hundred and thirty years. This 
is a mistake. Josephus says they were 
in Egypt two hundred and fifteen years, 
and this statement is sustained by the 
best Biblical scholars of all denomina- 
tions. According to Gal. iii. 17, it was 
four hundred and thirty years from the 
time the promise was made to Abraham 
to the giving of the law, and as the 
Hebrews did not go to Egypt for two 
hundred and fifteen years after the 
making of the promise to Abraham, 
they could in no event have been in 
Egypt more than two hundred and 
fifteen years. In our Bible Exodus xii. 
40 is as follows : " Now the sojourning 
of the children of Israel, who dweh in 
Egypt, was four hundred and thirty 

7'///s passage dtxs not say that the 



sojourning was all done in Egypt; f 
does it say that the children < 
dwelt in Egypt four hundred and thil 
years ; but it does say that the sojoumil 
of the children of Israel who dwelt 
Egypt was four hundred and thirty yean 
The Vatican copy of the Septus _' 
renders the same passage as follom 
" The sojourning of the children 
Israel, which they sojourned in Egy 
and the land of Canaan, was four hundn 
and thirty years." 

The Alexandrian Version says : 
sojourning of the children of Isirat 
which they and their fathers sojouruO 
in Egypt and in the land of Canaan, w 
four hundred and thirty years." 

And in the Samaritan Bible we have 
" The sojourning of the children 
Israel and of their fathers, which tfai 
sojourned in the land of Canaan, and n 
the land of Egypt, was four hundred a 
thirty years," 

There were seventy souls when they 
went down into Egypt, and they remained 
two hundred and fifteen years, and tC 
the end of that time they had increase 
to about three million. How 
know that there were three million i 
the end of two hundred and fiftei 
years ? We know it because we ai 
informed by Moses that "there wa 
six hundred thousand men of waT^ 
Now, to each man of war there mm 
have been at least five other people, I(t 
every Stale in this Union there will I 
to each voter five other persons at leat 
and we all know that there are alwaj 
more voters than men of war. If thej 
were six hundred thousand men of \ 
there must have been a population of ■ 
least three million. Is it possible tha 
seventy people could increase to tha 
extent in two hundred and fifteen years' 
You may say that it was a miracle ; but 
what need was thereof working a miracle? 
Why should God miraculously i 
the number of slaves? If he wished 
miraculously to increase the population, 
why did he not wait until the people 
were free ? 

In in6 we \\a.i 
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Colonies about three million of people. 
In one hundred years we doubled four 
times : that is to say, six, twelve, twenty- 
four, forty -ei^ht million — our present 
population. 

^Ve must not forget that during all 
ihese years there has been pouring into 
our country a vast stream of emigration, 
and that this, taken in connection with 
the fact that our country is productive 
beyond all others, gave us only four 
doubles in one hundred years. Admit- 
ling that the Hebrews increased as 
rapidly without emigration as we in this 
country have with it, we will give to them 
four doubles each century, commencing 
with seventy people, and they would 
have, at the end of two hundred years, 
a population of seventeen thousand nine 
hundred and twenty. Giving them 
another double for the odd fifteen years, 
and there would be, provided no deaths 
liad occurred, thirty-five thousand eight 
hundred and forty people. And yet 
we are told that, instead of having this 
number, they had increased to such an 
extent that they had six hundred thou- 
sand men of war — that is to say, a popu- 
lation of more than three million ! 

Every sensible man knows that this 
account is not and cannot be true. We 
know that seventy people could not 
increase to three million in twj hundred 
and fifteen years. 

About this lime the Hebrews took a 
census, and found that there were twenty- 
two thousand two hundred and seventy- 
three first-born males. It is reasonable 
to suppose that there were about as 
many first-born females. This would 
make forty-four thousand five hundred 
and forty-six first-bom children. Now, 
there must have been about as many 
mothers as there were first-born children. 
If there were only about forty-five thou- 
sand mothers and three million of people, 
the mothers must have had on an average 
about sixty-six children apiece. 

At this time the Hebrews were slaves, 
and had been for two hundred and 
fifteen years. A little while before an 
***' Aad been made by the Egyptians 



that all the male children of the Hebrews 
should be killed. One, contrary to this 
order, was saved in an ark made of bull- 
rushes daubed with slime. This child 
was found by the daughter of Pharaoh, 
and was adopted, it seems, as her own, 
and, maybe, was. He grew to be a man, 
sided with the Hebrews, killed an Egyp- 
tian that was smiting a slave, hid tlie 
body in the sand, and fled from Egy|>l 
: to the land of Midian, became acquainted 
j with a priest who had seven daughters, 
took the side of the daughters against the 
' ill-mannered shepherds of that country, 
and married Zipporah, one of the girls, 
and became a shepherd for her father. 
Afterwards, while tending his flock, the 
Lord appeared to him in a burning bush, 
and commanded him to go to the king 
of Egypt and demand from him the 
liberation of the Hebrews. In order to 
convince him that the something burning 
in the bush was actually God, the rod in 
his hand was changed into a serpent, 
which, upon being caught by the tail, 
became again a rod. Moses was also 
told to put his hand in his bosom, and 
when he took it out it was as leprous as 
snow. Quite a number of strange things 
were performed, and others promised. 
Moses then agreed to go back to Egypi,' 
provided his brother could go with him. 
Whereupon the Lord appeared to Aaron, 
and directed him to meet Moses in the 
Wilderness. They met at the mount of 
God, went to Egypt, gathered together 
all the elders of the children of Israel, 
spake all the words which God had 
spoken unto Moses, and did all the signs 
in the sight of the people. The Israel- 
ites believed, bowed their heads, and 
worshipped; and Moses and Aaron went 
in and told their message to Pharaoh the 
king. 

XXir.— THE PLAGUES. 

Three million of people were in 
slavery. They were treated with the 
almost rigour, and so fearful were their 
masters that they mi?J\t,w\VOT.s^\t.'CT*aiHfc 
in num'De.t& ?,\ife<£\CTvV \a ■a.sejK^ " 
, 5e\ves vXyA V^^t^ '(■wJ*- ^^o'nv 'Cwa 
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mothers all Ihe male children and des- 
troyed them. If the account given is 
true, the Egyptians were the most cruel, 
heartless, and infamous people of which 
history gives any record. God finally 
made up his mind to free the Hebrewii j 
and for the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose he sent, as his agents, Moses and 
Aaron to the king of Egypt. In order 
that the king might know that these men 
had a divine mission, God gave Moses 
the power of changing a slick into a 
serpent and water into blood. Moses 
and Aaron went before the king, staling 
that the Lord God of Israel ordered the 
king of Egypt to let the Hebrews go, 
that they might hold a feast with God in 
the wilderness. Thereupon Pharaoh, the 
king, inquired who the Lord was, at the 
same time stating that he had never 
made his acquaintance, and knew noth- 
ing aboQt him. To this they replied 
that the God of the Hebrews had met 
with them, and they asked to go a three- 
days' journey into the desert and sacri- 
fice unto this God, fearing that, if they 
did not, he would fall upon them with 
pestilence or the sword. This interview 
seems to have hardened Pharaoh, for he 
ordered the tasks of the children of 
Israel to be increased ; so that the only 
effect of the first appeal was to render 
still worse the condition of the Hebrews. 
Thereupon Moses returned unto the 
Lord, and said : "Lord, wherefore ha.st 
thou so evil entreated this people ? Why 
is it that thou hast sent me? For since 
I came to Pharaoh to speak in thy name 
he hath done evil to his people ; neither 
hast thou delivered thy people at all." 

Apparently stung by this reproach, 
God answered; "Now shalt thou see 
what I will do to Pharaoh ; for with a 
strong hand shall he let them go ; arid 
with a strong hand shall he drive them 
out of his land." 

God then recounts the fact that he 
had appeared unto Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob ; that he had established a 
covenant with thera to give them the 
land of Canaan ; that he had heard the 
roanings of the children of Israel in 



Egyptian bondage ; that their groanin 
had put him in mind of his covenan 
and that he had made up his mind 
redeem the children of Israel with 
stretched-out arm and with great jud 
meiits. Moses then spoke to the childR 
of Israel again ; but they would listen.! 
him no more. His first effort in the 
behalf had simply doubled their trouU 
and they seemed to have lost confideiU 
in his power. Thereupon Jehova 
promised Moses that he i 
him a god unto Pharaoh, and that Aaia 
should be his prophet; but, at the sa 
time, informed him that his messa 
would be of no avail ; thai he wou 
harden the heart of Pharaoh so that \ 
would not listen \ that he would so hartjil 
his heart that he might liave an excQ 
for destroying the Egyptians. Ac 
ingly, Moses and Aaron again went b 
Pharaoh. Moses said to Aaron ; "CS 
down your rod before Pharaoh " — wh'" 
he did, and it became a serpent. 

Then Pharaoh, riot in the least i 
prised, called for his wise men and ^ 
sorcerers, and they threw down tllM 
rods and changed them into serpetSi 
The serpent that had been changed frfl 
Aaron's rod was, at this time, crawl&l 
upon the floor, and it proceeded .j 
swallow up the serpents that had b^ 
produced by the magicians of £g)j 
V\'hat became of these serpents that wa 
swallowed, and whether they turned hat 
into sticks again, is not stated. Can i 
believe that the stick was changed iot 
a real living serpent, or did it simp 
assume the appearance of a serpent ? ^ 
it bare only the appearance of a serpeU 
it was a deception, and could not ra 
above the dignity of legerdemain. Ifti 
necessary to believe that God is a ti" 
of prestidigitateur; — a sleight-of-hand p 
former, a magician or sorcerer? CaaJ 
be possible that an infinite being wo* 
endeavour to secure the liberation of' 
race by performing a miracle that ( 
be equally performed by the sorceKl 
and magicians of a barbarian king ? 

Not one word was said by Moses o 
Aaron as to the wickedness of dam' " 
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. iiuraan being of his liberty, Not a 
word was said in favour of liberty. Not 
the slightest intimation that a human 

being was justly entitled to the product 
of hia own labour. Not a word about 
the cruelly of masters who would destroy 
even the babes of slave mothers. It 
seems to me wonderful that this God did 
not tell the king of Egypt that no nation 
coutd enslave another without also 
enslaving itself; that it was impossible 
to put a chain around the limbs of a 
slave without putting manacles upon the 
brain of the master. Why did be not 
tell him tlial a nation founded upon 
slavery could not stand? Instead of 
declaring these things, instead of appeal- 
ing to justice, to mercy, and to liberty, 
he resorted to feats of jugglery. Sup- 
pose we wished to make a treaty with a 
barbarous nation, and the President 
should employ a sleight-of-hand per- 
former as envoy extraordinary, and in- 
struct him that when he came into the 
presence of the savage monarch he 
should cast down an umbrella or a 
walking-stick, which would change into a 
lizard or a turtle; what should we think? 
Bhould we not regard such a perfor- 
tnance as beneath the dignity even of a 
President? And what would be our 
feelings if the savage king sent for his 
sorcerers and had them perform tlie san>e 
feat ? If such things would appear 
puerile and foolish in the President of a 
great Republic, what shall be said when 
they were resorted to by the Creator of 
all worlds? How small, how contemp- 
tible, such a God appears I Pharaoh, it 
seems, took about this view of the 
matter, and he would not be persuaded 
thai such tricks were performed by an 
infinite being. 

Again, Moses and Aaron came before 
Pharaoh as he was going to the river's 
bank, and Ihe same rod which had 
changed to a serpent, and by this time 
changed back, was taken by Aaron, who, 
in the presence of Pharaoh, smote the 
water of the river, which was imme- 
lely turned to blood, as well as all the 
in all the streams, ponds, and 



pools, and all water in vessels of 
wood and vessels of stone in the entire 
land of Egypt. As soon as all the waters 
in Egypt had been turned into blood, 
the magicians of that country did the 
same with their enchantments. We are 
not informed where they got the water to 
turn into blood, since all the water in 
Egypt had already been changed. It 
seems from the account that the fish in 
the Nile died, and tiie river emitted a 
stench, and there was not a drop of water 
in the land of Egypt that had not been 
changed into blood. In consequence of 
this, the Egyptians digged " round about 
the river " for water to drink, Can we 
believe this story ? Is it necessary to 
salvation to admit that all the rivers, 
pools, ponds, and lakes of a country were 
changed into blood, in order that a king 
might be induced to allow the children 
of Israel the privilege of going a three 
days' journey into the wilderness to make 
sacrifices to their God ? 

It seems from the account that 
Pharaoh was told that the God of the 
Hebrews would, if be refused to let the 
Israelites go, change all the waters of 
Egypt into blood, and that, upon his 
refusal, they were so changed. This had, 
however, no influence upon him, for the 
reason that his own magicians did the 
same. It does not appear that Moses 
and Aaron expressed the least surprise at 
the success of the Egyptian sorcerers. 
At that time Jt was believed that each 
nation had its own god. The only claim 
that Moses and Aaron made for their 
God was that he was the greatest and 
most powerful of all the gods, and that 
with anything like an equal chance he 
could vanquish the deity of any other 
nation. 

After the waters were changed to 
blood, Moses and Aaron wailed for 
seven days. At the end of that time 
God told Moses to again go to Pharaoh 
and demand the release of his people, 
and inform him that, if he refused, God 
would strike all the borders of Egypt 
with frogs — that he would make frogs so 
plentiful that the-j •«Q\iJ.4 "jy. \vMi ^i^^ 
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houses of Pharaoh, into his bedchamber, 
upon his bed, into the houses of his 
servants, upon his people, into their 
ovens, and even into their kneading- 
Iroughs. This ihreat had no effect 
whatever upon Pharaoli ; and thereupon 
Aaron stretched out his hand over the 
waters of Egypt, and the frogs came up 
and covered ihe land. The magicians 
of Egypt did the same, and with their 
enchantments brought more frogs upon 
Ihe land of Egypt. 

These magicians do not seem to have 
been original rn their ideas, but, so far as 
imitation was concerned, were perfect 
masters of their art. The frogs seem to 
have made such an impression upon 
Pharaoh that he sent for Moses and 
asked him lo entreat the Lord that he 
would take away ihe frogs. Moses agreed 
to remove ihcm from the houses and the 
land, and allow them to remain only in 
the rivers. Accordingly the frogs died 
out of the houses, and out of the villages, 
and out of the fields, and the people 
gathered them together in heaps. As 
soon as the frogs had left the houses and 
fields, the heart of Pharaoh became 
again hardened, and he refused to let the 
people go. 

Aaron then, according to the command 
of God, stretched out his hand, holding 
the rod, and smote the dust of the earth, 
and it became lice in man and in beast, 
and all the dust became lice throughout 
the land of Egypt. Pharaoh again sent 
for his magicians, and they sought to do 
the same with their enchantments, but 
Ihey could not. Whereupon the sorcerers 
said unto Pharaoh : " This is the finger 
of God." 

Notwithstanding this, however, Pha- 
raoh refused to let the Hebrews go. God 
then caused a grievous swarm of flies to 
come into the house of Pharaoh and 
into his servants' houses, and into all the 
land of Egypt, to such an extent that the 
whole land was corrupted by reason of 
ihe flies. But into the part of the 
country occupied by the children of 
/^s/aeJ there came no Sies. Thereupon 
■PAamob sent for " ' ' 



said to them : " Go, and sacrifice lo yoi| 
God in this land." They were 

willing to sacrifice in Egypt, and 1 
permission to go on a journey of t 
days into the wilderness. To tl 
Pharaoh acceded, and in considerate 
of this Moses agreed to use his inf)u< 
with the Lord to induce him to send 1 
flies out of the country. He accordinf 
told the Lord of the bargain he I 
made with Pharaoh, and the Lord agrp 
to the compromise, and removed 1 
flies from Pharaoh and from his s 
and from his people, and there rema.illi 
not a single fly in the land of Egy| 
As soon as the flies were gone, Pbaiffi 
again changed his mind, and concludi 
not to permit the children of Israel-} 
depart. The Lord then directed Ma 
to go to Pharaoh and tell him that, if 
did not allow the children of Israel \ 
depart, he would destroy his catd 
his horses, camels, and his sheep; 
these animals would be afflicted with 
grievous disease, but that the anim 
belonging to the Hebrews should not 
so afflicted. Moses did as he was 
On Ihe next day alt the cattle of 1 ^ 
died ; that is to say, all the horses, 1 
the asses, all the camels, all the oxen, a' 
all the sheep ; but of the animals owiri 
by the Israelites not one perished. T" 
disaster had no effect upon Pharaoh, i 
he still refused to let the children' 
Israel go. The Lord then told Mot 
and Aaron to take some ashes out oj. 
furnace, and told Moses to sprinkle th^ 
towards the heavens in the sight 1 
Pharaoh, saying that the ashes shoal 
become small dust in all the 
of Egypt, and should be a boil breakii 
forth with blains upon man and 1 
beasts throughout all the land. 

How these boils breaking out wl? 
blains, upon" cattle that were alreaj 
dead, should affect Pharaoh, is a litti 
hard to understand. It must not I 
forgotten that all the cattle and all tl 
beasts had died with the murrain befoK 
the boils had broken out. 

This wa.s a most decisive victorj_fa 
iCB a.t\d fiaiQH, TVva^^j 
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the magicians to that extent that ihey 
could not stand before Moses. But it 
had no eflect upon Pharaoh, who seems 
to have been a man of great firmness. 
The Lord then instracted Hoses to get 
up early in the morning and tell Pharaoh 
that he nould stretch out his hand and 
smite his people with a pestilence, and 
would, on the morrow, cause it to rain a 
very grievous hail, such as had never 
been known in the land of Egypt, He 
also told Moses to give notice, so that 
they might get all the cattle that were in 
the fields under cover. It must be 
remembered that all these cattle had 
recently died of the murrain, and their 
bodies had been covered with boils and 
blains. This, however, had no eifect, 
and Moses stretched forth his hand 
towards heaven, and the Lord sent 
thunder and hail and lightning and fire 
that ran along the ground, and the hail 
fell upon all the land of Egypt, and all 
that were in the fields, both man and 
beast, were smitten, and the hail smote 
every herb of the field, and broke every 
tree of the country encept that portion 
inhabited by the children of Israel ; 
there, there was no hail. 

Donng this hailstorm Pharaoh sent 
for Moses and Aaron, and admitted that 
he had sinned, that the Lord was 
righteous, and that the Egyptians were 
wicked, and requested them to ask the 
Lord that there be no more thunderings 
and hail, and that he would let the 
Hebrews go. Moses agreed that as soon 
as he got out of the city he would stretch 
forth his hands unto the Lord, and that 
the thunderings should cease and the 
hail should stop. But when the rain and 
hail and the thundering ceased, Pharaoh 
concluded that he would not let the 
children of Israel go. 

Again God sent Moses and Aaron, 
instructing them lo tell Pharaoh that, if 
he refused lo let the people go, the face 
of the earth would be covered with 
locusts, so that man would not be ab!e 
to see the ground, and that these locusts 
would eat the residue of that which 
escaped from the hail ; that they would 



eat every tree out of the field ; that they 
would fill the houses of Pharaoh and the 
houses of all his servants, and the houses 
of all the Egyptians. Moses delivered 
his message, and went out from Pharaoh. 
Some of Pharaoh's servants entreated 
their master to let the children of Israel 
go. Pharaoh sent for Moses and Aaron, 
and asked them who wished to go into 
the wilderness to sacrifice. They replied 
that they wished to go, with their young 
and old ; with their sons and daughters, 
with flocks and herds. Pharaoh would 
not consent to this, but agreed that the 
men might go. Thereupon Pharaoh 
drove Moses and Aaron out of his sight 
Then God told Moses to stretch forth 
his hand upon the land of Egypt for the 
locusts, that they might come up and eat 
every herb, even all that the hail had left. 
"And Moses stretched out his rod over 
the land of Egypt, and the Lord brought 
an east wind all that day and all that 
night ; and when it was morning the east 
wind brought the locusts; and they came 
up over all the land of Egypt and rested 
upon all the coasts covering the face of 
the whole earth, so that the land was 
darkened i and they ate every herb and 
all the fruit of the tree which the hail 
had left, and there remained not any 
green thing on the trees or herbs in the 
field throughout the land of Egypt." 
Pharaoh then called for Moses and Aaion 
in great haste, admitted that he had 
sinned against the Lord their God and 
against them, asked their forgiveness, and 
requested them to intercede with God 
that he might take away the locusts. 
They went out from his presence, and 
asked the Lord to drive the locusts away, 
"And the Lord madeastrong west wind 
which took away the locusts, and cast 
them into the Red Sea, so that there 
remained not one locust in all the coasts 
of Egypt." 

As soon as the locusts were gone 
Pharaoh changed his mind, and, in the 
language of the sacred text, " the Lord 
hardened Pharaoh's heart so that he 
would not lei \.Ut tiAiiwv "A X^'^^ ■«*? 
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out his hind toward heaven that there 
mighl be darkness over the land of 
Egypt, " even darkness which might be 
felt." "And Moses stretched forth his 
hand toward heaven, and there was a 
thick darkness over the biid of Egypt 
for three days, during which lime ihey 
saw not each other, neither arose any of 
the people from their places for three 
days ; hut the children of Israel had light 
in their dwellings.'' 

It strikes me that when the land of 
Egypt was covered with thick darkness — 
so thick that it could be felt — and when 
light was in the dwellings of the Israelites, 
there could have been no better time for 
the Hebrews to have left the country. 

Pharaoh again called for Moses, and 
told him that his people could go and 
serve the Lord, provided they woutd 
leave their flocks and herds. Moses 
would not agree to this, for the reason 
that they needed the flocks and herds 
for sacrifices and burnt- offerings, and he 
did not know how many of the animals 
God might require, and for that reason 
he could not leave a single hoof. Upon 
the question of the cattle they divided, 
and Pharaoh again refused to let the 
people go, God then commanded 
Moses to tell the Hebrews to borro«', 
each of his neighbour, jewels of silver 
and gold. By a miraculous interposi- 
tion, the Hebrews found favour in the 
sight of the Egyptians, so that they 
loaned the articles asked for. Afterthis, 
Moses again went to Pharaoh and told 
him that all the first-born in the land of 
Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh 
upon the throne unto the first-born of 
the maid-servant who was behind the 
mill, as well as the first-born of beasts, 
should die. 

As all the beasts had been destroyed 
by disease and hail, it is troublesome to 
understand the meaning of the threat as 
to their first-born. 

Preparations were accordingly made 
for carrying this frightful threat into 
execution. B)ood ivas put on the door- 
its o/'a// houses iohabSted by Hebrews, 
'■-/ God, as he passed through that 



land, might not be mistaken and destro 
the first-born of the Jews. "And it c 
to pass that at midnight the I.^rd smot 
all the first-born in the land of Egy| 
the first-born of Pharaoh who sat on t 
throne, and the first-born of the captt« 
who was in the dungeon. And Pharao 
rose up in the night, and all his s 
and all the Egyptians, and there was 
great cry in Egypt, for there was not ■ 
house where there was not one dead." 

What had these children done ? Wb 
should the babes in the cradle 1 
destroyed on account of the crime 
Pharaoh? Wliy should the cattle 1 
destroyed because man had enslaved ii 
brother? In those days women i 
children and cattle were put upon I 
exact equality, and were all consideis 
as the properly of the men ; and, vi ' 
men in some way excited the wratb.c 
God, he punished them by destroying^ 
iheir caitle, their wives, and their liM 
ones. Wliere can words be found bitH 
enough to describe a God who woia 
kill wives and babes because husbMi 
and fathers had failed to keep his Itg 
Every good man and every good won 
must hate and despise such a deity. ■ 

Upon the death of all the firsC-b 
Pharaoh sent for Moses and Aaron, j 
not only gave his consent that they mi 
go with the Hebrews into the wildern^j 
: but besought them to go at once. 
I Is it possible that an infinite GS 
I creator of all worlds and suslainer of jj 
, life, said to Pharaoh; "If you do i 
let my people go, I will turn all thew* 
I of your country into blood," and th 
i upon the refusal of Pharaoh to relej 
I the people, God did turn all the wah 

into blood ? Do you believe this ? 
I Do you believe that Pharaoh, ei 

after all the water was turned to bloQ^ 
' refused to let the Hebrews go, and t' 
thereupon God told him he would co 
his land with frogs? Do you belie* 
I this? 

Do you believe that after the land w 
covered with frogs Pharaoh still refusi 
'i lo \et iVie peQ^Ve ?p, sud vha:t God thi 
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people with lice "? Do you believe God 
would make this threat ? 

Do you also believe that God told 
Pharaoh : " If you do not let these 
people go, I will fill all your houses and 
cover your country with flies "? Do you 
believe God makes such threats as this ? 

Of course, God must have known that 
turning the waters into blood, covering 
the country with fcogs, infesting all flesh 
with lice, and filling all houses with flies, 
would not accomplish his object, and 
that all these plagues would have no 
effect whatever upon the Egyptian king. 

Do you believe that, failing to acconi- 
(dish anything by flies, God told Pharaoh 
thsLt, if he did not let the people go, he 
would kill his cattle with murrain;' Does 
such a threat sound God-like ? 

Do you believe that, failing to effect 
Rnytbing by killing the cattle, this same 
God then threatened to afflict all the 
people with boils, including the magicians 
who had been rivalling him in the matter 
of miracles ; and, failing to do anything 
by boils, that he resorted to hail? Does 
this sound reasonable ? The hail experi- 
taent having accomplished nothing, do 
jrou believe that God murdered the first- 
born of animals and men? Is it pos- 
sible to conceive of anything more 
utterly absurd, stupid, revolting, cruel, 
Bind senseless than the miracles said Co 
uiave been wrought by the Almighty for 
he purpose of inducing Pharaoh to 
iberate the children of Israel ? 

Is it not altogether more reasonable 
a say that the Jewish people, being in 
ilavery, accounted for the misfortunes 
Lad calamities suffered by the Egyptians 
ly saying that they were the judgments 
f God? 

When the Armada of Spain was 
rrecked and scattered by the storm, the 
English people believed that God had 
aterposed in their behalf, and publicly 
lave thanks. When the battle of 
^panlo was won, it was believed by the 
[^tholic world that the victory was given | 
a answer to prayer. So our forefathers ' 
a xheii TBvolutionary struggle saw, or 
tocj^bc ibey saw, the hand of God, and 



most firmly believed that they achieved 
their independence by the interposition 
of the iMost High. 

Now, it may be that, while the 
Hebrews were enslaved by the Egyptians, 
there were plagues of locusls and flies. 
It may be that there were some diseases 
fay which many of the cattle perished. 
It may be that a pestilence visited that 
country, so that in nearly every house 
there was some one dead, If so, it was 
but natural for the enslaved and super- 
stitious Jews to account for these calami- 
ties by saying that they were punishments 
sent by their God. Such ideas will be 
found in the history of every country. 

For a long time the Jews held these 
opinions, and they were hande'd from 
father to son simply by tradition. By 
the lime a written language had been 
produced, thousands of additions had 
been made, and numberless details 
invented ; so that we have not only an 
account of the plagues suffered by the 
Egyptians, but the whole woven into a 
connected story, containing the threats 
made by Moses and Aaron, the miracles 
wrought by them, the promises of 
Pharaoh, and finally the release of the 
Hebrews, as a result of the marvellous 
things performed in their behalf by 
Jehovah. 

In any event, it is infinitely more prob- 
able that the author was misinformed 
than that the God of this universe was 
guilty of these childish, heartless, and 
infamous things. The solution of the 
whole matter is this ; Moses was mis- 
taken. 

XXIII.— THE FLIGHT. 

Three million of people, with their 
flocks and herds, with borrowed jewellery 
and raiment, with unleavened dough in 
kneading troughs bound in their clothes 
upon their shoulders, in one night com- 
menced their joiu-ney for the land of 
promise. We are not told how they were 
informed of the precise doie. ^-c •^'aix, 
WVt.'h 3.\\ V\\& m.oi'&to. W5'^^a»<^'3.,\'^-^^«J^ 
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In this vast assemblage there were 
six hundred thousand men of war, and 
with them were the old, the young, the 
diseased, and helpless. Where were 
those people going? They were going 
to the desert of Sinai, compared with 
which Sahara is a garden. Imagine an 
(.icean of lava torn by storm and vexed 
by tempest, suddenly gazed at by a 
Gorgon, and changed instantly to stone ! 
Such was the desert of Sinai. 

All of the civilised nations of the world 
could not feed and support three 
millions of people on the desert for forty 
years. It would cost more than one 
hundred thousand millions of dollars, 
and would bankrupt Christendom. They 
had with them their flocks and herds, and 
the sheep were so numerous that the 
Israelites sacrificed, at one time, more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand 
first-bori\ lambs. How were these flocks 
supported? Where were meadows and 
pastures for them ? There was no grass, 
no forests — nothing ! There is no 
account of its having rained baled hay, 
nor is it even claimed ihiit they were 
miraculously fed. To support these 
flocks, millions of acres of pastures 
would have been required. God did not 
take the Israelites through the land of 
ihe Philistines, for fear thai when they 
saw the people of that country they 
would return to Egypt ; but he took iheni 
by the way of the wilderness lo the Red 
Sea, going before them by day in a pillar 
of cloud, and by night in a pillar of fire. 

When it was told Pharaoh that the 
people had fled, he made ready, and took 
six hundred chosen chariots of Egypt, 
and pursued after the children of Israel, 
overtaking ihem by the sea. As all the 
animals had long before that time been 
destroyed, we are not informed where 
Pharaoh obtained the horses for his 
chariots. The moment the children of 
Israel saw the hosts of Pliaraoh, although 
they had six hundred thousand nien of 
war, they immediately cried unto the 
I^rd /or protection. It is wonderful to 
^g 'A.a/ a /and that had been ravaged by 
pfngues described in the Bible still 



had the power to put in the field 
army that would carry terror to tb 
hearts of six hundred thousand men o 
war. Even with the help of God, 
seems, they were not strong enough t 
meet the Egyptians in the open field, t 
resorted to strategy, 
stretched forth his wonderful rod < 
the waters of the Red Sea, and they weii 
divided, and the Hebrews passed throu^ 
on dry land, the waters standing up li" 
a wall on either side. The Egyptiari 
pursued them; "and in the morrun; 
watch the Lord looked into the hosts o 
the Egyptians through the pillar of fire.' 
and proceeded to take the wheels < 
their chariots. As soon as the whedt 
were off, God told Moses to stretch o 
his hand over the sea. Moses did SC 
and immediately " the waters rettimM 
and covered the chariots and horsemea 
and all the hosts of Pharaoh that came 
into the sea, and there remained i 
much as one of them." 

This account may be true, but still il 
hardly looks reasonable that God woul( 
take the wheels off the chariots. Hoii 
did he do it? Did he pull out the lin^ 
pins, or did he just take them off ^ 

What a picture this preseuis to tl 
mind ! God, the creator of the univerj 
maker of every shining, glittering sts 
engaged in pulling off the wheels ^ 
waggons, that he might convince Pharaa 
of his greatness and power. 

Where were these people goiii| 
They were going to the promise 
land. How large a country was tba^ 
About twelve thousand square miles- 
ahout one-fifth the size of the State G 
lUinois. It was a frightful count^ 
covered with rocks and desolation. Hin 
many people were in the promised lani 
already? Moses tells us there vrert 
seven nations in that country mightie 
than the Jews. As there ' '' 

three millions of Jews, there must han 
been at least Iwenty-ane millions 
people already in that country. Thess 
had lo be dmei\ qmX m o^iw '^oi^^ij 
might he made^ot toe cW^ea j 
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It seems, however, ihat God was \ 
ffillitig to take ihe children of Israel 

the promised land immediately. 
^ were not lit to inhabit the land of 
lan ; so he made up his mind to 
1 them to wander in the desert 
I all who had left Egypt, except two, 
lid perish. Of all the slaves released 
1 Egyptian bondage, only two were 
ved lo reach the promised land. 
s soon as the Hebrews crossed the 

Sea, they found themselves without 
I, and with water unfit lo drink by 
on of its bitterness, and they began 
mirrnur against Moses, who cried 
I Ihe Lord, and " the Lord showed 

a tree." Moses cast this tree into 

waters, and they became sweet, 
nd it came to pass in the morning 
dew lay around about the camp ; 

when the dew that lay was gone, 
aid, upon the face of the wilderness 
a smaU round thing, small as the 
r-frost upon the ground. And Moses 

unto them, this is the bread which 
Lord hath given you to eat." This 
loa was a very peculiar thing. It 
Id melt in the sun, and yet they 
Id cook it by seething and baking, 

I would as soon think of frying snow 
f broiling icicles. But this manna had 
ther remarkable quality. No matter 
■ much or little any person gathered, 
would have an exact omer ; if he 
lered more, it would shrink to that 
lunt, and if he gathered less, it would 

II exactly to that amount. What a 
;ailicent substance manna would be 
1 which to make a currency^shrink- 
and swelling according lo the great 
1 of supply and demand t 

Upon (his manna the children of 
el lived for forty years, until they 
e to a habitable land. With this 
1 were they fed until they reached 
borders of the land of Canaan." We 
told in the twenty-first chapter of 
nbers that the people at last became 
1 of the manna, complained of God, 
asked Moses why he brought them 
of Ihe Jand o( Egypt to die in the 
■itness. And they snid : "There is 
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no bread, nor have we any wa 
soul loalheth this light food." 

We are told by some commentators 
that the Jews lived on manna for forty 
years ; by others that they lived upon it 
for only a shot 

fact, the accounts differ, and this differ- 
ence is the opportunity for commentators. 
It also allows us to exercise faith i 
believing that both accounts are true, 
the accounts agreed and were reason- 
able, they would be believed by the 
wicked and un regenerated. But as they , 
are different and unreasonable, they are 
believed only by the good, Whenever a 
statement in the Bible is unreasonable, 
and you believe it, you are considered 
quite a good Christian. If the statement 
is grosslyabsurd and infinitely impossible, 
and you still believe it, you are a saint. 

The children of Israel were in the 
desert, and they were out of water. 
They had nothing to eat but manna, and 
this they had had so long that the soul J 
of every person abhorred it. Under , 
these circumstances they complained to 
Moses. Now, as God is infinite, he 
could just as well have furnished them " 
with an abundance of the purest and ', 
coolest of water, and could, without the 
slightest trouble to himself, have given 1 
them three excellent meals a day, with a 
generous variety of meals and vegetables. 
It Is very hard to see why he did not do | 
so. It is still harder to conceive why he i 
fell into a rage when the people mildly , 
suggested that they would like a change 
of diet. Day after day, week after week, 
month after month, year after year, noth- 
ing but manna. No doubt they did the 
best they could by cooking it in different ■ 
ways ; but, in spite of themselves, they • 
began lo loathe its sight and taste, ; 
so they asked Moses to use his infiuence i 
to secure a change in the bill of fare. 

Now, I ask whether it was utu'east 
able for the Jews to suggest that a little I 
meat would be very gratefully received? 
It seems, however, that as soon a,s tt«. 

\ mstea.6o^ ^xa.'W;\T\'5;\\,'* 
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with serpents, for the purpose of punisli- 
ing the hungry wretches to whom he 
bad promised a land flowing with milk 
and honey. 

Where did these serpents come from ? 
How did God convey the information to 
the serpents that he wished them to go 
to the desert of Sinai and bite some 
Jews ? It may be urged that these ser- 
pents were created for the express pur- 
pose of punishing the children of Israel 
for having had the presumption, like 
Oliver Twist, to ask for more. 

There is another account in the 
eleventh chapter of Numbers of the 
people murmuring because of their food. 
They remembered the fish, the cucum- 
bers, the melons, the leeks, the onions, 
and the garlic of Egypt, and they asked 
for meat The people went to the tent 
of Moses and asked him for flesh. 
Moses cried unto the Lord, and asked 
him why he did not take care of the 
multitude, God thereupon agreed that 
they should have meat, not for a day or 
two, but for a month, until the meat 
should come out of their nostrils and 
become loathsome to them. He then 
caused a wind to bring quails from 
beyond the sea, and cast them into the 
camp, on every side of the camp around 
about for the space of a day's journey. 
And the people gathered them, and 
while the flesh was yet between their 
teeth the wrath of God, being provoked 
against them, struck them with an exceed- 
ing great plague. Serpents, also, were 
sent among them, and thousands perished 
for the crime of having been hungry. 

The Rev. Alexander Cruden, com- 
menting upon this account, says : " God 
caused a wind to rise that drove the 
quails within and about the camp of the 
Israelites ; and it is in this that the 
miracle consists, that they were brought 
so seasonably to this place, and in so 
great numbers, as to suffice above a 
million of persons above a month. Some 
authors affirm that in those eastern and 
southern countries quails are innumer- 
able, so that in one part of Italy within 
the compass of five miles there were 



taken about a hundred thousand of the 
every day for a month together ; ai 
that sometimes they fly so thick over tl 
sea that, being weary, they fall into ship 
sometimes in such numbers that t' 
sink them with their weigh L" 
wonder Mr. Cruden believed the Mosu 
account. 

Must we believe that God made i 
arrangement with hornets for the purpoi 
of securing their services in driving th 
Canaanites from the land of promise 
Is this belief necessary unto salvatign 
Must we believe that God said toth 
Jews that he would send hornets beGoi 
them to drive out the Canaanites, a 
related in the twenty-third chapter i 
Exodus and the seventh chapter < 
Deuteronomy ? How would the horoel 
know a Canaanite ? In what way v 
God put it in the mind of a homU 1 
attack a Canaanite ? Did God ( 
hornets for that especial purpose, 
planting an instinct to attack a Canaaait 
but not a Hebrew? Can we concen 
of the Almighty granting letters ■ 
marque and reprisal to hornets? t 
course, it is admitted that nothing in Q 
world would be better calculated to aai 
a man leave his native land than a fii 
hornets. Is it possible for us to belieS 
that an infinite being would resort! 
such expedients in order to drive l' 
Canaanites from their country ? ] 
could just as easily have spoken I 
Canaanites out of existence as to bl 
spoken the hornets in. In this wWI 
vast amount of trouble, pain, and sun 
ing would have been saved. Is it possibi 
that there is in this country an intelligOJ 
clergyman who will insist that ffles 
stories are true ; that we must belie* 
them in order to be good people in Hi 
world, and glorified souls in the next ? 

We are also told that God instnicH 
the Hebrews to kill the Canaanites slon^ 
giving as a reason that the beasts of tf 
field might increase upon his chos( 
people. When we take into consideratio 
the fact that the Holy Land contaitu 
only about eleven or twelve thousaa 
square miles, and was at that 
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inhabited by at least twenty-one millions 
of people, it does not seem reasonable 
that the wild beasts could have been 
numerous enough to cause any great 
alarm. The same ratio of population 
would give to the State of Illinois at 
least one hundred and twenty millions 
of inhabitants. Can anybody believe 
that, under these circumstances, the 
danger from wild beasts could be very 
great ? What would we think of a 
general, invading such a Stale, if he 
should order his soldiers to kill the 
people slowly lest the wild beasts might 
increase upon them ? Is it possible that 
a God capable of doing the miracles 
recounted in the Old Testament could 
not, in some way, have disposed of the 
wild fcmasts ? After the Canaanites were 
driven out, could he not have employed 
the hornets to drive out the wild beasts ? 
Think of a God that could drive twenty- 
one millions of people out of the 
promised land, could raise up innumer- 
able stinging flies, and could cover the 
earth with fiery serpents, and yet seems 
to have been perfectly powerless against 
the wild beasts of the land of Caiwan ! 

Speaking of these hornets, one of the 
good old commentators, whose views 
have long been considered of great value 
by the believers in the inspiration of the 
Bible, uses the following language: — 
" Hornets are a sort of strong flies, which 
the Lord used as instruments to plague 
the enemies of his people. They are of 
themselves very troublesome and mis- 
chievous, and tliose the Lord made use 
of were, it is thought, of an extraordinary 
bigness and pemiciousness. It is said 
they live as the wasps, and that they 
bave a king or captain, and pestilent 
stings as bees, and that, if twenty-seven 
of them sting man or beast, it is certain 
death to either. Nor is it strange that 
such creatures did drive out the Canaan- 
ites from their habitations ; for many 
heathen writers give instances of some 
people driven from their seats by frogs. 
Others by mice, others by bees and 
And it is said that a Christian 
ing besieged by Sapores, King of 



Persia, was delivered by hornets; 
elephants and beasts, being ( 
them, waxed unruly, and so ll 
army fled." 

Only a few years ago all such stories 
were believed by the Christian world ; 
and it is an historical fact that Voltaire 
was the third man of any note in Europe 
who took the ground that the mythologies 
of Greece and Rome were without founda- 
tion. Until his time most Christians 
believed as thoroughly in the miracles 
ascribed to the Greek and Roman gods 
as in those of Christ and Jehovah, The 
Christian world cultivated credulity, not 
only as one of the virtues, but as the 
greatest of them all. But when Luther 
and his followers left theChurch of Rome, 
they were compelled to deny the power 
of the Catholic Church at that time to 
suspend the laws of nature, but took the 
ground that such power ceased with the 
apostolic age. They insisted that all 
things now happened in accordance with 
the laws of nature, with the exception of 
a few special interferences in favour of 
the Protestant Church in answer to 
prayer. They taught their children a 
double philosophy ; by one they were 
to show the impossibility of Catholic 
miracles, because opposed to the laws of 
nature ; by the other the probability of 
the miracles of the apostolic age, because 
they were in conformity with the state- 
ment of the Scriptures. They had two 
foundations ; one the law of nature, and 
the other the word of God. The Pro- 
testants have endeavoured to carry on 
this double process of reasoning, and 
the result has been a gradual increase of 
confidence in the law of nature, and a 
gradual decrease of confidence in the 
word of God. 

We are told, in this inspired account, 
that the clothing of the Jewish people 
did not wax old, and that their shoes 
refused to wear out. Some commenta- 
tors have insisted that angels attended 
to the wardrobes of the Hebrews, 
patched their garments, and mended their 
shoes. Certain it is, however, thai the 
same clothes lasted L\\e.vftft 



during the entire jouriiey from Egypt to 
the Holy Land. Little boys starting out 
with their first pantaloons grew as they 
travelled, and their clothes grew with 
them. 

Can it be necessary to believe a 
story like this ? Will men make better 
husbands, fathers, neighbours, and 
citizens, simply by giving credence to 
these childish and impossible things? 
Certainly an infinite God could have 
transported the Jews to the Holy Land 
in a moment, and could as easily have 
removed the Canaanites to some other 
country. Surely there was no necessity 
for doing thousands and thousands of 
petty miracles, day after day for forty 
years, looking after the clothes of three 
millions of people, changing the nature 
of wool, and linen, and leather, so they 
would not "wax old." Every step, 
every motion, would wear away some 
part of the clothing, some part of the 
shoes. Were these parts, so worn away, 
perpetually renewed, or was the nature 

-of things so changed that they could not 

-wear away ? We know that whenever 
matter comes in contact with matter 
certain atoms are lost by abrasion. 
Were these atoms gathered up every 
night by angels, and replaced on the 
soles of the shoes, on the elbows of 
coats, and on the knees of pantaloons, 
so that the next morning they would be 
precisely in the condition they were on 
the morning before ? There must be a 

.mistake somewhere. 

Can we believe that the real God, if 
there is one, ever ordered a man to be 
killed simply for making hair oil or 
ointment ? We are told in the thirteenth 
chapter of Exodus that the Lord com- 
manded Moses to take myrrh, cinnamon, 
sweet calamus, cassia and olive oil, and 
make a holy ointment for the purpose 
of anointing the tabernacle, tables, 
candlesticks, and other utensils, as well 
as Aaron and his sons ; saying, at the 
same time, that whosoever compounded 

any like it, or whoever put any of it on 
^ stmager, should he pat to death. In 
tAe same chapter the Lord furnishes 



Moses with a recipe for making a per- 
fume, saying that whoever should make 
any which smelled like it should be cut 
off from his people. This, to me, 
sounds so unreasonable that I cannot 
believe it. Why should an infinite God 
care whether mankind made ointments 
and perfumes like his or not? Why 
should the Creator of all things threaten 
to kill a priest who approached his altar 
without having washed his hands and 
feet ? These commandments and these 
penalties would disgrace the vainest 
tyrant that ever sat by chance upon & 
throne. There must be some mistake. 
I cannot believe that an infinite intelli- 
gence appeared to Moses upon Mount , 
Sinai, having with him a variety of 
patterns for making a tabernacle, tongs, 
snuffers, and dishes. Neither can I 
believe that God told Moses how to cut 
and trim a coat for a priest. \Vhy 
should a God care about such things? 
Why should he insist on having buttons 
sewed in certain rows, and fringes of a 
certain colour ? Suppose an intelligent 
civilised man was to overhear, on Sinai,, 
the following instructions from God to 
Moses : — 

"You must consecrate iny priests as-. 
follows ; — Vou must kill a bullock for »■! 
sin offering, and have Aaron and his 
sons lay their hands upon the head ai 
the bullock. Then you must take the 
blood and put it upon the horns of 
the altar round about with your finger, 
and pour some at the bottom of the 
altar to make a reconciliation ; and of . 
the fat that is upon the inwards, the caul 
above the liver and two kidneys, and 
their fat, and burn them upon the altar. 
You nmst get a ram for a burnt offering, 
and Aaron and his sons must lay their 
hands upon the head of the ram. Then 
you must kill it and sprinkle the blood 
upon the altar, and cut the ram into 
pieces, and burn the head, and the 
pieces, and the fat, and wash the inwards 
and the lungs in water, and then bum 
the whole ram upon the altar for a sweel 
savouT UTiVo me. T!\\evi ^Q^\ vau.st gat 
aiiotber tarn, atvi \\a.\ft Kmotv M\i Nia 
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lay their hands upon the head of 
that, then kill it and take of its blood, 
and put it on the top of Aaron's ^ight 
I ear, and on the thumb of his right hand, 
and on the great toe of his right foot. 
, And you must also put a little of the 
I blood upon the top of the right ears of 
.Aaron's sons, and on the thumbs of their 
I right hands, and on the great toes of 
their right feet. And then you must 
take of the fat that is on the inwards, 
and the caul above the liver and the two 
, kidneys, and their fat, and the right 
I shoulder, and out of a basket of un- 
I leavened bread you must take one un- 
1 leavened cake and another of oil bread, 
I and one wafer, tfnd put them on the fat 
( of the right shoulder. And you must 
I take of the anointing oil, and of the 
I blood, and sprinkle it on Aaron, and on 
I his garments, and on his sons' garments, 
' and sanctify them and all their clothes." 
I Do you believe that he would have even 
suspected that the Creator of the universe 
was talking? 

I Can anyone now tell why God com- 
I tnanded the Jews, when they were upon 
the desert of Sinai, to plant trees, telling 
I them at the same time that they must 
not eat any of the fruit of such trees 
until after the fourth year? Trees could 
I not have been planted in that desert, 
r.and if they had been they could not have 
llived, Why did God tell Moses, while 
I in the desert, to make curtains of fine 
I linen ? Where could he have obtained 
I his flax? There was no land upon which 
^it could have been produced. Why did 
he tell him to make things of gold, and 
silver, and precious stones, when they 
could not have been in possession of 
these things ? There is but one answer, 
and that is, the Pentateuch was written 
hundreds of years after the Jews had 
settled in the Holy Land, and hundreds 
of years after Moses was dust and 
ashes. 

When the Jews had a written language 
— and that must have been long after their 
flight from Egypt — they wrote out their 
and thdr Jaws. Tradition had 
infancy of the nation with 



m iracles and special interpositions in 
their behalf by Jehovah. Patriotism 
would not allow these wonders to grow 
small, and priestcraft never denied a 
miracle. There were traditions to the 
effect that God had spoken face to face 
with Moses ; that he had given him the 
tables of the law, and had, in a thousand 
ways, made known his will ; and when- 
ever the priests wished to make new laws, 
or amend old ones, they pretended to 
have found something more that God 
said to Moses at Sinai. In this way 
obedience was more easily secured. 
Only a very few of the people could read, 
and, as a consequence, additions, inter- 
potations, and erasures escaped detection, 
la this way we account for the fact that 
Moses is made to speak of things that 
did not exist in his day, and were un- 
known for hundreds of years after his 

In the thirtieth chapter of Exodus we 
are told that the people when numbered 
must give each one a half shekel after 
the shekel of the sanctuaiy. At that 
time no such money existed, and conse- 
quently the account could not, by any 
possibility, have been written until afier 
there was a shekel of the sanctuary, and 
there was no such thing until long afier 
the death of Moses. If we should read 
that Cffisar paid his troops in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, we should certainly 
know that the account was not written 
by Cassar, nor in his time, but we should 
know that it was written after the Eng- 
lish had given these names to certain 

So we find that when the Jews were 
upon the desert it was commanded that 
every mother should bring, as a sin-ofler- 
ing, a couple of doves lo the priests, and. 
the priests were compelled to eat those 
doves in the most holy place. At the 
time this law appears to have been given 
there were three million people, and only 
three priests : Aaron, Eleazer, and Iiha- 
mar. Among three million yeoigle t-Kft^Ls. 
wovi\d be B.i.\ea.%^. 'Oiwee.'Wmv&^ti^^^-^:^^ 
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six hundred pigeons every twenty- four 
hours. 

Why should a woman ask pardon of 
God for having been a mother? Why 
should thai be considered a crime in 
Exodus which is commanded as a duty 
in Genesis? Why should a mother be 
declared unclean? Why should giving 
birth to a daughter be regarded as twice 
as criminal as giving birth to a son ? 
Can we believe that such laws and cere- 
monies were made and instituted by a 
merciful and intelligent God P If there 
is anything in this poor world suggestive 
of, and standing for, all that is sweet, 
loving, and pure, it is a mother holding 
in her thrilled and happy arms her 
prattling babe. Read the twelfth chap- 
ter of Leviticus, and you will see that 
when a woman became the mother of a 
boy she was so unclean that she was not 
allowed to touch a hallowed thing, nor 
to enter the sanctuary for forty days. If 
the baby was a girl, then the mother was 
unfit for eighty days to enter the house 
of God, or to touch the sacred tongs and 
snuffers. These laws, born of barbarism, 
are unworthy of our d.iy, and should be 
regarded simply as the mistakes of 
savages. 

Just as low in the scale of intelligence 
are the directions given in the fifth chap- 
ters of Numbers for the trial of a wife 
of whom the husband was jealous. This 
foohsh chapter has been the foundation 
of all appeals to God for the ascertain- 
ment of facts, such as the corsned, trial 
by battle, by water, and by fire; the last 
of which is our judicial oath. It is very 
easy to believe that in those days a guilty 
woman would be afraid to drink the 
water of jealousy and take the oath, and 
that, through fear, she might be made to 
confess. Admitting that the deception 
tended not only to prevent crime, but to 
discover it when committed, still, we 
cannot admit that an honest God would, 
for any purpose, resort to dishonest 
means. In some countries fear is em- 
ployed asa means of getting at the truih, 
/ //7 t/i/s there is nothing dishonest, 
'/ded falsehood is not resorted lo for 



the purpose of producing the fear, 
testants laugh at Catholics because o 
their belief in the efficacy of holy v 
and yet they teach their children that ; 
little holy watcr.in which had been Ibro* 
some dust from the floor of the sanctuary, 
would work a miracle in a woman's fle«h. 
For hundreds of years our father 
lieved that a perjurer could not swallo* 
a piece of sacramental bread. Such 
stories belong to the childhood of c 
race, and are now believed only ! 
mental infants and intellectual babes. 

I cannot believe that Moses had ilt 
his hands a couple of tables of stone; 
upon which God had written the Ten 
Commandments, and that when he s 
the golden calf and the dancing 
dashed the tables to the earth and iHokv 
them in pieces. Neither do 1 believe 
that Moses took a golden calf, burnt il_ 
ground it to powder, and made tbe 
people drink it with water, as related B 
the thirty-second chapter of Exodus. 

There is another account of the giving 
of the Ten Commandments Co Moses, in 
the nineteenth and twentieth chapters 
Exodus. In this account not one w< 
is said about the people having made 4 
golden calf, nor about the breaking af 
the tables of stone. In the thirty-fouult 
chapter of Exodus there is an account.ef 
the renewal of the broken tables of tbelaiR 
and the commandments are given ; t)itf 
they are not the same commandments SS 
those mentioned in the twentieth chapMR' 
There are two accounts of the same CrW 
saclion. Both of these stories cannof 
be true, and yet both must be believed 
Anyone who will take the trouble tore* 
the nineteenth and twentieth chapter 
and the last verse of the thirty-first ch^ 
ter, the thirty-second, thirty-third, a 
thirty-fourth chapters of Exodus, will 
compelled to admit that both accounts 
cannot be true. 

From the last account it appears thai, 
while Moses was upon Mount Sinai 
receiving the commandments from God, 
the people brought their jewellery U 
Aaron, a'o6\\e ca.M. (o\ tUera 
This hapV^^twA W^ott a.t\'i 
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against idolatry had been given. A 
god ought certainly to publisli his laws 
before inflicting penalties for their 
violation. To inflict punishment for 
breaking unknown and unpubHshed laws 
is, in the last degree, cruel and unjust. 
It may be replied that the Jews knew 
belter than to worship idols before the 
law was given. If this is so, why should 
ihe law have been given? In all civilised 
countries laws are made and promulgated, 
not simply for the purpose of informing 
the people as lo what is right and wrong, 
but to inform them of the penalties to he 
visited upon those who violate the 
laws. 

When the Ten Commandments were 
given, no penalties were attached. 
Not one word was written on the tables 
of stone as to the punishments that would 
be inflicted for breaking any or all of the 
inspired laws. The people should not 
have been punished for violating a com- 
mandment before it was given. And 
yet, in this case, Moses commanded the 
sons of Levi to take their swords and 
slay every man his brother, his com- 
panion, and his neighbour. The brutal 
order was obeyed, and three thousand 
men were butchered. The Levites con- 
secrated themselves unto the Lord by 
murdering their sons and their brothers 
for having violated a commandment 
brfore it had been given. 

It has been contended for many jears 
that the Ten Commandments are the 
foundation of all ideas of justice and of 
law. Eminent jurists have bowed to 
popular prejudice, and deformed their 
works by statements to the effect that the 
Mosaic laws arethe fountains from which 
sprang all ideas of right and wrong. 
Nothing can be more stupidly false than 
such assertions. Thousands of years 
before Moses was born the Egyptians 
had a code of laws. They had laws 
against blasphemy, murder, adultery, 
larceny, perjury ; laws for the collection 
of debts, the enforcement of contracts, 
the ascertainment of damages, the re- 
demption of property pawned, and upou \ 
neariy every subject of human interest. \ 



The Egyptian code w.as far better than 
the Mosaic. 

Laws spring from the instinct of self- 
preservation. Industry objected to sup- 
porting idleness, and laws were made 
against theft. Laws were made against 
murder, because a very large majority of 
the fteople have always objected to being 
murdered. All fundamental laws were 
bom simply of the instinct of self-defence. 
Long before the Jewish savages assembled 
at the foot of Sinai, laws had been made 
and enforced, not only in Egypt and 
India, but by every tribe that ever 
existed. 

It is impossible for human beings to 
exist together without certain rules of 
conduct, certain ideas of the proper and 
improper, of the right and wrong, grow- 
ing out of the relation. Certain rules 
must be made., and must be enforced. 
This imphes law, trial, and punishment. 
■Whoever produces anything by weary 
labour does not need a revelation from 
heaven to teach him that he has a right 
to the thing produced. Not one of the 
learned gentlemen who pretend that the 
Mosaic laws are filled with justice and 
intelhgence would live for a moment in 
any country where such laws were not in 

Nothing can be more wonderful than 
the medical ideas of Jehovah. He had 
the strangest notions about the cause 
and cure of disease. With him every- 
thing was miracle and wonder. In the 
fourteenth chapter of Leviticus we find 
the law for cleansing a leper : " Then 
shall the priest take for him that is to be 
cleansed two birds alive and clean, and 
cedar wood, and scarlet, and hyssop. 
And the priest shall command that one 
of the birds be killed in an eartlifn 
vessel, over running water. As for ihtr 
living bird, he shall take it, and the cedar 
wood, and the scarlet, and the hyssop, 
and shall dip them, and the living bird, 
in the blood of the bird that was killed 
over the running water. And he shall 
prinkle u^n 't\\'KiMRa.^\'j.N.Q'^ifcfi*sixffiRSi. 
froTO V\ift Varna's^, iAN'e?A'il\'»«.'i,'»A*^- 
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the living bird loose into the open 
field." 

We are told that God himself gave 
these directions to Moses. Does any- 
body believe this ? Why should tlie 
bird be killed in an earthen vessel? 
Would the charm be broken if the vessel 
wat; of wood? Why over /7<nn/«f water? 
What would be thought of a physician 
now who would give a prescription like 
that? 

Is it not strange that God, although 
he gave hundreds of directions for the 
purpose of discovering the presence of 
leprosy, and for cleansing the leper after 
he was healed, fui^ot to tell how that 
disease could be cured ? Is it not 
wonderful that, while God told his 
people what animals were fit for food, he 
failed to give a list of plants that man 
might eat? Why did he leave his chil- 
dren to fmd out the hurtful and poison- 
ous by experiment, knowing that experi- 
ment, in millions of cases, must be 
death ? 

When reading the history of the 
Jewish people, of their flight from slavery 
to death, of their exchange of tyrants, I 
must confess that my sympathies are all 
aroused in their behalf. They were 
cheated, deceived, and abused. Their 
God was quick-tempered, unreasonable, 
cruel, revengeful, and dishonest. He 
was always promising, but never per- 
formed. He wasted time in ceremony 
and childish detail, and in the exaggerii- 
tion of what he had done. It is impos- 
sible for me to conceive of a character 
more utterly detestable than that of the 
Hebrew God. He had solemnly pro- 
mised the Jews that he would take them 
from Egypt to a land flowing with milk 
and honey. He had led them to believe 
th.1t in a little while their troubles would 
be over, and that soon, in the land of 
Canaan, surrounded by their wives and 
little ones, they would forget the stripes 
and tears of Egypt. After promising the 
poor wanderers again and again that he 
would lead them in safety to the pro- 
nii'sed /and of joy and plenty, this God, 
'^ Uihg every promise, said to the 



wretches in his power: ■' Your carcase 
shall fall in this wilderness, and you 
children shall wander until your carcase 
be wasted." This curse was the conda 
sion of the whole matter. Into this dos 
of death and night faded all thepromi* 
of God. Into this rottenness of wandM 
ing despair fell all the dreams of libei^ 
and home. Millions of corpses were H 
to rot in the desert, and each one ceil 
fied to the dishonesty of Jehovah. . 
cannot believe these things. They t 
so cruel and heartless that my blood ' 
chilled and my sense of justice shockAl 
A book that is equally abhorrent to tti, 
head and heart cannot be accepted as ; 
revelation from God. 

When we think of the poor Jews 
destroyed, murdered, bitten by serpe 
visited by plagues, decimated by famtni; 
butchered by each other, swallowed h 
the earth, frightened, cursed, starved, i 
ceived, robbed, and outraged, how ll 
ful we should be that wcarenotthechos 
people of God. No wonder that tiiej 
longed for the slavery of Egypt, and r 
membered with sorrow the unhappy dt 
when they exchanged masters. Comf 
pared with Jehovah, Pharaoh 
benefactor, and the tyranny of 1 
was freedom to those who suffered ihs 
despotism of God. 

While reading the Pentateuch, I 4 
filled with indignation, pity, and ho^r0^ 
Nothing can be sadder than the hlstoiy 
of the starved and frightened wretchei 
who wandered over the desolate ciagj 
and sands of wilderness and desert, Ae 
prey of famine, sword, and plagpe 
Ignorant and superstitious to the he 
degree, governed by falsehood, plundera 
by hypocrisy, they were the sport 
priests and the victims of fear. God 
was their greatest enemy, and death then 
only friend. 

It is impossible to 
thoroughly despicable, hateful, and ar(0 
gant being than the Jewish God. He ' 
without a redeeming feature. In t 
mythology of the worid he has ,i 
pavaUel. He only is never touched J 
1 agony atiA teaT-^, V\ft i^\^'w c 
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and pain. Human affections are 
laught to him. He cares neither for 
love nor music, beauty nor joy. A false 
friend, an unjust judge, a braggart, hypo- 
crite, and tyrant; sincere in hatred, 
jealous, vain, and revengeful ; false in 
promise, honest in curse, suspicious, 
ignorant, and changeable, infamous and 
hideous^such is the God of the Penta- 
teuch. 

XXIV.— CONFESS AND AVOID. 

The scientific Christians now admit 
that the Bible is not inspired in its astro- 
nomy, geology, botany, zoology, nor in 
any science. In other words, they admit 
that on these subjects the Bible cannot 
be depended upon. If all the state- 
ments in the Scriptures were true, there 
would be no necessity for admitting that 
some of ihem are not inspired. A Chris- 
tian will not admit that a passage in the 
Bible is uninspired until he is satisfied 
that it is untrue. Orthodoxy itself has 
at last been compelled to say that, while 
a passage may be true and uninspired, 
it cannot be inspired if false. 

If the people of Europe had known as 
much of astronomy and geology when 
the Bible was introduced among them 
as they do now, there never could have 
been one believer in the doctrine of 
inspiration. If the writers of the various 
parts of the Bible had known as much 
about the sciences as is now known by 
every intelligent man, the book never 
could have been written. It was pro- 
duced by ignorance, and has been 
believed and defended by its author. It 
has lost power in the proportion that 
man has gained knowledge. A few 
years ago this book was appealed to in 
the settlement of all scientific questions; 
but now even the clergy confess that in 
such mailers it has ceased to speak with 
thevoice of authority. For the establish- 
ment of facts the word of man is now 
considered far better than the word of 
God. In the world of science Jehovah 
was superseded by Copernicus, Galileo, 
and Kepler. All that God told Moses, 
' i^ng the enlim acroirnt to be liue. 
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nd ashes compared to the dis- 
of Descartes, La Place, and 
Humboldt. In matters of fact the Bible 
has ceased to be regarded as a standard. 
Science has succeeded in breaking the 
chains of theology. A few years ago 
science endeavoured to show that it was 
not inconsistent with the Bible. The 
tables have been turned, and now reli- 
gion is endeavouring to prove that the 
Bible is not inconsistent with Eclence. 
The standard has been changed. 

For many ages the Christians con- 
tended that the Bible, viewed simply as 
a literary performance, was beyond all 
other books, and that man, without the 
assistance of God, could not produce its 
equal. This claim was made when but 
few books existed, and the Bible, being 
the only book generally known, had no 
rival. But this claim, like the other, has 
been abandoned by many, and soon will 
be by all. Compared with Shakespeare's 
" book and volume of the brain," the 
" sacred " Bible shrinks, and seems as 
feebly impotent and vain as would a pipe 
of Pan, when some great organ, voiced 
with every tone, from the hoarse thunder 
of the sea to the winged warble of the 
mated bird, floods and fills cathedral 
aisles with all the wealth of sound. 

It is now maintained — and this appears 
to be the last fortification behind which 
the doctrine of inspiration skulks and 
crouches — that the Bible, although false 
and mistaken in its astronomy, geology, 
geography, history, and philosophy, is 
inspired in its morality. It is now 
claimed that, had it not been for this 
book, the world would have been inhabited 
only by savages, and that, had it not been 
for the holy Scriptures, man would never 
have even dreamed of the unity of God. 
It is claimed that belief in one God 
is a dogma of almost infinite importance 
— that without this belief civilisation is 
impossible, and that this fact is the sun 
around which all the virtues revolve. For 
my part, I think it infinitely more impor- 
tant to believe in TOa.v\. t'MwivV:<ei "'s. -s^ 
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XXV.— "INSPIRED" SLAVEKV. 
Perhaps the Bible was inspired upon 
the subject of human slavery. Is there 
in the civilised world to-day a clergyman 
who believes in the divinity of slavery? 
Does the Bible teach man to enslave his 
brother? If he does, is it not blasphe- 
mous to say that it is inspired of God ? 
If you find the institution of slavery up- 
held in a book said to have been written 
by God, what would you expect to find 
ina book inspired bythe Devil? Would 
you expect to find that book in favour of 
liberty? Modern Christians, ashamed 
of the God of the Old Testament, 
endeavour now to show that slavery was 
neither commanded nor opposed by 
Jehovah. Nothing can be plainer than 
the following passages from Leviticus 
XXV. : " Moreover, of the children of the 
strangers that do sojourn among you, of 
them shall ye buy, and of their families 
that are with you, which they begat in 
your land : and they shall be your pos- 
session. And ye shall take them as an 
inheritance for your children after you, 
to inherit them for a possession. They 
shall be your bond-men for ever. Both 
Ihy bond-men and thy bond-maids, which 
thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen 
thai are round about you. Of them 
shall ye buy bond-men and bond-maids." 
Can we believe in this, the nineteenth 
century, that these infamous passages 
were inspired by God ? That God 
approved not only of human slavery, but 
instructed his chosen people to buy the 
women, children, and babes of the 
heathen round about them? If it was 
right for the Hebrews to buy, it was also 
right for the heathen to sell. This God, 
by commanding the Hebrews to buy, 
approved of the selling of sons and 
daughters. The Canaanites who, tempted 
by gold, lured by avarice, sold from the 
arms of his wife the dimpled babe, 
simply made it possible for the Hebrews 
to obey the orders of their God. If God 
is the author of the Bible, the reading of 
fAesi^ passages ought to cover bis cheeks 
^n'th shame. I ask tbu Christian world 



to-day. Was it right for the heathen I 
sell theirchildren? Was it right forGo 
not only to uphold, but to command,!): 
infamous traffic in human flesh P 
the most revengeful fiend, the 
malicious vagrant in the gloom of 
sink to a lower moral depth than this? 

According to this God, his choso 
people were not only commanded to bu 
of the heathen round about them, bn 
were also permitted to buy each othe 
for a term of years. The law govemln 
the purchase of Jews is laid down in ih 
twenty-first chapter of Exodus: "If tho 
buy a Hebrew servant, six years shall & 
serve : and in the seventh he shall g 
out free for nothing. If he came in b_ 
himself, he shall go out by himself; if bi 
were married, then his wife shall gO"o 
with him. If his master have given hi 
a wife, and she have borne him sods<I 
daughters, the wife and her childitiC 
shall be her master's, and he shall go Oi " 
by himself. And if the servant sluA 
plainly say, I love my master, my irifei 
and my children ; I will not go out ftew 
Then his master shall bring him twID 
the judges; he shall also bring hint U 
the door or unto the door-post ; and bit 
master shall bore his ear through w 
awl : and he shall serve him for ever.";* 

Do you believe that God was I 
author of this infamous law? Do 
believe that the loving father of v 
turned the dimpled arms of babes'^ 
manacles of iron ? Do you believe t 
he baited the dungeon of servitude « 
wife and child ? Is it possible to lo* 
God who would make such laws ? I 
possible not to hate and despise hirolS 

The heathen are not spoken offl 
human beings. Their rights are ne* 
mentioned. They were the rightful foG 
of the sword, and their bodies w 
for stripes and chains, 

In the same chapter of the 
inspired book we are told that, "if a 
smite his ser.'ant, or his maid, with a rodfl 
and he die under his hand, he shall b 
surely punished. Notwithstanding, 
he conUnue a day or two, he shall a<XM 
pums\\ed, fer \ve'w>\\aTOWw:s." 
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at we believe that God called some 
children the money of others ? 
i believe ihat God made lashes 
the naked back a legal tender for 
performed ? Must we regard the 
n block as an altar? Were blood- 
Is apostles? Was the slave-pen a 
;? Were the stealers and whippers 
3es and women the justified chil- 
rfGod? 

is now contended that, while the 
Testament is touched with the bar- 
n of its limes, the New Testament 
rally perfect, and that on its pages 
)e found no blot or stain. As a 
r of fact, the New Testament is 
decidedly in favour of human 
y than the Old. 

■ my part, I never will, I never can, 
ip a God who upholds the institu- 
if slavery. Such a God I hate and 
I neither want his heaven nor 
is heU. 

,VI.— "IKSPIRED" MARRIAGK, 
;here an orthodox clergyman in the 
who will now declare that he 
es the institution of polygamy to 
jht? Is there one who will pub- 
ieclare that, in his judgment, that 
idon was ever right? Was there 
% time in the history of the world 
it was right to treat women simply 
►petty ? Do not attempt to answer 
questions by saying that the Bible 
wceedlngly good book, that we are 
ted for our civilisation to the 
I volume, and that without it man 
, lapse into savagery and mental 
This is no answer. Was there a 
ffhen the institution of polygamy 
;he highest expression of human 
? Is there a Christian woman, 
fid, intelligent, and free, who be- 
in the institution of polygamy? 
re better, purer, and more intelli- 
Lhan God was four thousand years 
Why should we imprison Mormons 
orship God ? Polygamy is just as 
la Utah as it could have been in 
paused land. Jmvc and virtue are 
; whole world round, and 



justice is the same in every star. All the 
languages of the world are not sufficient 
to express the filth of polygamy. It 
makes of man a beast, of woman a trem- 
bling slave. It destroys the fireside, 
makes virtue an outcast, takes from 
human speech its sweetest words, and 
leaves the heart a den, where crawl and 
hiss the slimy serpents of most loatli- 
sorae lust. Civilisation rests upon the 
family. The good family is the unit of 
good government. The virtues grow 
about the holy hearth of home — they 
cluster, bloom, and shed their perfume 
round the fireside where the one man 
loves Che one woman. Lover— husband 
—wife — mother — father— child— home! 
— without these sacred words the world 
is but a lair, and men and women merely 
beasts. 

Why should the innocent maiden and 
the loving mother worship the heartless 
Jewish God? Why should they, with 
pure and stainless lips, read the vile 
record of inspired lust? 

The marriage of the one man to the 
one woman is the citadel and forlress of 
civiUsation. Without this woman be- 
comes the prey and slave of lust and 
power, and man goes back to savagery 
and crime. From the bottom of my 
heart I hate, abhor, and execrate all 
theories of life of which the pure and 
sacred home is not the corner-stone. 
Take from the world the family, the fire- 
side, the children born of wedded love, 
and there is nothing left. The home 
where virtue dwells with love is like a 
lily with a heart of fire— the fairest flower 
in all the world. 

XXVII.-" INSPIRED" WAR. 
If the Bible be true, God commanded 
his chosen people to destroy men simply 
for the crime of defending their native 
land. They were nut allowed to spare 
trembling and white-haired age, nor 
dimpled babes clasped in the mother's 
arms. They were ordered to kill women, 
and to f»\eice, -vaV x^« ^■«ot&. q\ -»-i.\ ,■&(.<; 
UT\bof[\ cYiAi. " Onk "fttw^ei^^^ ^'^"''^ 
comma.nded\\\e,W.t\>w«5.\.'o 
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and women, the fit hers, sons, and 
brothers, but to preserve the girls alive. 
Why were not the maidens also killed ? 
AVhy were they spa^fid? Read the thirty- 
first chapter of Numbers, and you will 
find that the maidens were given to the 
soldiers and the priests. Is there, in all 
the history of war, a more infamous thing 
than this? Is it possible that God per- 
mitted the violets of modesty, that grow 
and shed their perfume in the maiden's 
heart, to be trampled beneath the brutal 
feet of lust? If this was the order of 
God, what, uoderthe same circumstances, 
would have been the command of a 
Devil ? When, in this age of the world, 
a woman, a wife, a mother, reads this 
record, she should, with scorn and loath- 
ing, throw the book away. A general 
who now should make such an order, 
giving over to massacre and rapine a 
conquered peo])le, would be held in exe- 
cration by the whole civilised world. 
Yet, if the Bible be true, the supreme 
and infinite God was once a savage. 

A little while ago, out upon the 
western plains, in a little path leading to 
a cabin, were found the bodies of two 
children and their mother. Her breast 
was filled with wounds received in the 
defence of her darlings. They had been 
murdered by the" savages. Suppose, 
when looking at their lifeless forms, some- 
one had said, " This was done by the 
command of God!" In Canaan there 
were countless scenes like this. There 
was no pity in inspired war. God raised 
the black flag, and commanded his 
soldiers to kill even the smiling infant in 
its mother's arms. Who is the blas- 
phemer — the man who denies the exist- 
ence of God, or he who covers the robes 
of the infinite with innocent blood? 

We are told in the Pentateuch that 
God, the father of us all, gave thousands 
of maidens, after having killed their 
fathers, their mothers, and their brothers, 
to satisfy the brutal lusts of savage men. 
If there be a God, I pray him to write in 
his book opposite my name that I denied 
this lie for him. 



XXVIII.—" INSPIRED" RELIOIOUS 
LIBERTV. 

According to the Bible, God select*! 
the Jewish people through whom 1 
make known the great fact that he ft. 
the only true and living God. For thi 
purpose he appeared on several occasi<ffi 
to Moses — came down from Sinai's to, 
clothed in cloud and fire, and wruugbtj 
thousand miracles for the preservatiOl 
and education of the Jewish people, 
their presence he opened the waters a 
the sea. For them he caused bread t 
lain from heaven. To quench thd 
thirst, water leaped from the dry an 
barren rock. Their enemies were miraca 
lously destroyed ; and for forty " 
at least, this God took upon himself lb 
government of the Jews. Bui, after bK 
this, many of the people had less conlv 
dence in him than in gods of wood E 
stone. In moments of trouble, in period 
of disaster, in the darkness of doubt 
in the hunger and thirst of faminCi 
instead of asking this God for aid, the 
turned and sought the help of senseless 
things. This God, with all his povei 
and wisdom, could not even convince a 
few wandering and wretched savages tin 
he was more potent than the idols i 
Egypt. This God was not willing tbo 
the Jews should think and investigate ^ 
themselves. For heresy the penalty w 
death. Where this God reigned itifd' 
lectual liberty was unknown, 
pealed only to brute force ; he coUectD 
taxes by threatening plagues; he '" 
manded worship on pain of sword i _^ 
fire. He acted as a spy, inquisitor, judge 



In Deuteronomy jriii. we have li 
ideas of God as to mental freedom : " 
thy brother, the son of thy mother, ) 
thy son, or the wife of thy bosom, or ^ 
friend which is as thine own soul, enric 
thee secretly, saying. Let us go and ser»^^ 
other gods, which thou hast not Icnonl 
thou nor thy fathers — namely, of til 
gods of the people which-are round abof^^ 
you, nigh unto thee, or far from thee, fro 
the one end of the earth even unto ti 
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^ of the earth, thou sbalt not con- 

1 him, nor hearken unto him. 

KJihall thiae eye pity him ; neither 

■BU spare him ; neither shalt thou 

K^m. But thou shalt surely kill 

phine hand shall be first upon 

nit him to death, and afterwards 

j of all the people. And thou 

■ e him with stones that he die." 
« the religious liberty of God — 

eration of Jehovah. If I had 
t in Palestine at that time, and my 
ife, the mother of my children, had said 
■me ; " I am tired of Jehovah. He is 
_ 1 asking for blood ; he is never 
SKiy of killing ; he is always telling of 
i might and strength ; always telling 
Mit he has done for the Jews j always 
king for sacrifices, for doves and lambs 
-blood, nothing but blood, I-^t us 
>rship the sun; Jehovah is toorcvenge- 
l, too malignant, too exacting. Let us 
arship the sun. The sun has clothed 
e world in beauty ; it has covered the 
tith with flowers. Dy its divine light I 
Bt saw your face and my beautiful 
ftbe "— If I had obeyed the command 
F God, 1 should have killed her, My 
fttid would have been first upon her, 
ad after that the hands of all the people ; 
id she would have been stoned with 
Ones until she died. For my part, I 
Ould never kill my wife, even if com- 
lAnded so to do by the real God of this 
niverse. Think of taking up some 
Kcd rock and hurling it against the 
Hite bosom filled with love for you; and 
'len you saw oozing from the bruised 
H of the death-wound the red current 
L life, think of looking up 
ca and receiving the congratula- 
'ifthe infinite fiend whose com- 
it you bad obeyed, 
pbelieve that any such command 
( given by a merciful and intel- 
!pd ? Suppose, however, tliat 
fgive this law to the Jews, and 
1 them that whenever a man 
t a heresy, or proposed to wor- 
"t other god, they should kill 
1 BUj^ose that afterwards this 

■ fooJt upon himself flesh, and 



came lo this very chosen people and 
taught a different religion, and that 
thereupon the Jews crucified him. I 
ask you, did he not reap e.xaclly what he 
had sown ? What right would this God 
have to complain of a crucifixion suffered 
in accordance with bis own command ? 

Nothing can be more infamous than 
intellectual tyranny. To put chains 
upon the body is as nothing compared 
with putting shackles on the brain. No 
god is entitled to the worship or the 
respect of man who does not give, even 
to the meanest of his children, every 
right that he claims for himself. 

If the Pentateuch be true, religious 
persecution is a duty. The dungeons of 
the Inquisition were temples, and the 
clank of every chain upon the limbs of 
heresy was music in the ear of God. If 
the Pentateuch was inspired, every 
heretic should be destroyed; and every 
man who advocates a fact inconsistent 
with the sacred book should be con- 
sumed by sword and flame, 

In the Old Testament no one is told 
to reason with a heretic, and not one 
word is said about relying upon argu- 
ment, upon education, or upon intel- 
lectual development — nothing except 
simple brute force. Is there to-day a 
Christian who will say that four thousand 
years ago it was the duty of a husband 
to kill his wife if she differed from him 
upon the subject of religion ? Is there 
one who will now say that, under such 
circumstances, the wife ought to have 
been killed P Why should God be so 
jealous of the wooden idols of the 
hea-then? Could be not compete with 
Baal? Was he envious of the success 
of the Egyptian magicians? Was it not 
possible for him to make such a con- 
vincing display of his power as to silence 
forever the voice of unbelief? Did this 
God have to resort to force to make 
converts ? Was he so ignorant of the 
structure of the human mind as to be- 
lieve all honest doubt a crime? If he 
wished to do a.'w^'j •«i\'0!\ "fce. \?iO\aiv\ "A 
the CanaanlVta, 'sV^ &-*- "w; ■w=^'»5'^^ 
,to Ihem? ^NM &i V^ x«^ S"- -■^™^ 
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the tables of the law ? Why did he only 
make known his will to a few wandei ' 
savages in the desert of Sinai ? Will 
some theologian liave the kindness to 
answer these questions? Will some 
minister who now believes in religious 
liberty, and eloquently denounces the 
intolerance of Catholicism, explain these 
things ? Will he tell us why he worships 
an intolerant God? Is a God who 
burns a soul forever in another world 
better than a Christian who burns the 
body for a few hours in this ? Is there 
no intellectual liberty in heaven? Do 
the angels all discuss questions on the 
same side ? Are all the investigators in 
perdition ? Will the penitent thief, 
winged and crowned, laugh at the honest 
folks in hell? Will the agony of the 
damned increase or decreasfe the happi- 
ness of God ? Will there be in the uni- 
verse an eternal auto da fit 

XXIX.— CONCLUSION. 
If the Pentateuch is not inspired in its 
astronomy, geology, geography, history, 
or philosophy, if it is not inspired con- 
cerning slavery, polygamy, war, law, 
religious or political liberty, or the rights 
of men, women, and children, what is it 
inspired in or about ? The unity of 
God ?— that was believed long before 
Moses was born. Special providence? 
— that has been the doctrine of igno- 
rance in all ages. The rights of pro- 
perty ? — theft was always a crime. The 
sacrifice of animals ? — -that was a custom 
thousands of years before a Jew existed. 
The sacredness of life ? — there have 
always been laws against murder. The 
wickedness of perjury ? — truthfulness has 
always been a virtue. The beauty of 
chastity ?— the Pentateuch does not 
teach it. Thou shalt worship no other 
God ? — that has been the burden of all 
religions. 

Is it impossible that the Pentateuch 

could have been written by uninspired 

men ? Was the assistance of God neces- 

sary to produce these books? Is it 

possible ihat Galileo ascertained the 

principles of " Virtual 



Velocity," the law of falling bodies ai 
of all motion ; thai Copernicus asce 
tained the true position of the earth an 
accounted for all celestial phenocnena 
that Kepler discovered his three lawS' 
discoveries of such importance th 
May 8th, 1618, may be called the birti 
day of modem science ; that Newto 
gave to the world the Method 1 
Fluxions, the Theory of Univers 
Gravitation, and the Decomposition c 
Light ; that Euclid, Cavalieri, T 
and Leibnitz almost completed < 
science of mathematics ; that all I 
discoveries in optics, hydrostatics, pnet 
matics, and chemistry, the experiment 
discoveries, and inventions of Galvan 
Volta, Franklin, and Morse, of Trevi 
thick, Watt, and Fulton, and all 1 
pioneers of progress — that al! this 1 
accompUshed by uninspired men, wl: 
the writer of the Pentateuch was direct* 
and inspired by an infinite God ? 
possible that the codes of China, Indi 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome were made ' 
man, and that the laws recorded in t 
Pentateuch were alone given by God 
Is it possible that ^schylus and Shaki 
speare, Bums and Beranger, Goethe a 
Schiller, and all the poets of the wor 
and all their wondrous tragedies i. 
songs, are but the work of men, whil 
no intelligence except the infinite Go 
could be the author of the Pentateuti 
Is it possible that of all the books tl 
crowd the libraries of the world, 1 
books of science, fiction, history, a 
song, that all save only one have bt 
produced by man ? Is it possible tbl 
of all these the Bible only is the work B 
God? 

If the Pentateuch is inspired, I 
civilisation of our day is a mistake s 
a crime. There should be no polidq 
liberty. Heresy should be trodden a 
beneath the bigot's bmtal feet. Husban 
should divorce their wives at will, at 
make the mothers of their children hoa( 
less and weeping wanderers. Folygap 
ought to be practised ; women sho^il 
become s\a.'(fcs ■, we should buy the s 
1 and da.M^\\i.eTs o^ xVe \vea.'C(vs;^ ^a\&. m 
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them bondmen and bondwomen for ever. 
We should sell our own flesh and blood, 
and have the right lo kill our slaves. 
Men and women should be stoned to 
death for labouring on the seventh day, 
"Mediums," such as have familiar spirits, 
should be burned with fire. Every 
vestige of mental liberty should be des- 
troyed, and reason's holy torch extin- 
guished in the martyr's blood. 

Is it not far better and wiser to say 
that the Pentateuch, while containing 
some good laws, some truths, some wise 
and useful things, is, after all, deformed 
and blackened by the savagery of its 
time ? Is it not fat belter and wiser to 
take the good and throw the bad away? 

Let us admit what we know to be true : 
that Moses was mistaken about a thou- 
sand things ; that the story of creation is 
not true ; that the garden of Eden is a 
myth ; that the serpent and the tree of 
knowledge and the fall of man are but 
fragments of old mythologies lost and 
dead ; that woman was not made out of 
a rib ; that serpents never had the power 
of speech ; that the sons of God did not 
matry the daughters of men ; that the 
story of the flood and the ark is not 
exactly true ; that the tower of Babel is 
a mistake; that the confusion of tongues 
is a childish thing; that the origin of the 
rainbow is a foolish fancy ; that Methu- 
selah did not hve nine hundred and 
sixty-nine years ; that Enoch did not 
leave this world, taking with him his 
flesh and bones; that the story of Sodom 
and Gomorrah is somewhat improbable; 
that burning brimstone never fell like 
rain ; that Lot's wife was not changed 
into chloride of sodium ; that Jacob did 
not, in fact, put his hip out of joint 
wrestling with God ; that the history of 
Tamar might just as well have been left 
out ; that a belief in Pharaoh's dreams is 
not essential to salvation ; that it makes 
but little difference whether the rod of 
Aaron was changed into a serpent or 
not; that, of all the wonders said to have 
been performed in Egypt, the greatest is 
that an/body ever 6e/ieved the absurd 
/ f/jai God did not torment the 



cattle on account of ihe sins of 
their owners ; that he did not kill the 
first-born of the poor maid behind the 
mill because of Pharaoh's crimes ; that 
flies and frogs were not ministers of God's 
wrath : that lice and locusts were not the 
executors of his will ; that seventy people 
did not, in two hundred and fifteen years, 
increase to three millions; that three 
priests could not eat six hundred pigeons 
in a day ; that gazing at a brass serpent 
could not extract poison from the blood; 
that God did not go into partnership 
with hornets ; that he did not murder 
people simply because they asked for 
something to eat; that he did not declare 
the making of hair-oil and ointment an 
offence to be punished with death; that 
he did not miraculously preserve cloth 
and leather; that he was not afraid of 
wild beasts ; that he did not punish 
heresy with sword and fire ; that he was 
not jealous, revengeful, and unjust ; that 
he knew all about the sun, moon, and 
stars ; that he did not threaten to kill 
people for eating the fat of an ox ; that 
he never told Aaron to draw lots to see 
which of two goals should be killed ; 
that he never objected to clothes made 
of woollen mixed with linen ; that if he 
objected to dwarfs, people with fiat noses, 
and too many fingers, he ought not to 
have created such folks ; that he did not 
demand human sacrifice, as set forth in 
the last chapter of Leviticus; that he did 
not object to the raising of horses; that 
he never commanded widows to spit in 
the faces of their brothers-in-law ; that 
several contradictory accounts of the 
same transaction cannot all be true; that 
God did not talk to Abraham as one man 
talks to another; that angels were not in 
the habit of walking about the earth eat- 
ing veal dressed with milk and butter, 
and making bargains about the destruc- 
tion of cities; that God never turned 
himself into a flame of fire and Uved in 
a bush ; that he never met Moses in an 
hotel and tried to kill him ; that it was 
absurd lo ^ifotro -mwaJies. Va "wAaKfc -a- 
^iing \.o atx. TO a. caWaro. "^^"l •' '^^^^ '^^ 



tliat God was not kept from killing the 
Jews by the fear that the Egyptians would 
laugh at him ; that he did not secretly 
bury a man, ajid then allow the corpse 
lo write ao a<:count of the funeral ; that 
he never believed the firmament to be 
solid ; that he knew slavery was, and always, 
would be, a frightful crime; that poly- 
gamy is but stench and fihh ; that 
the brave soldier will always spare an 
unarmed foe ; that only cruel cowards 
slay the conquered and the helpless; that 
no language can describe the murderer 
of a smiling babe; that God did not 
want the blood of doves and lambs ; that 
he did not love the smell of burning 
Hesh ; that he did not want his altars 
daubed with blood; that he did not 
pretend that the sins of a people could 
be transferred to a goat ; that he did not 
believe in witches, wizards, spooks, and 
devils ; that he did not lest the virtue of 
woman with dirty water; that he did not 
suppose that rabbits chewed the cud; 
that he never thought there were any 
four-footed birds ; that he did not boast 
for several hundred years that he had 
vanquished an Egyptian king; that a dried 
stick did not bud, blossom, and bear 
almonds in one night ; that manna did 
not shrink and swell, so that each man 
could gather only just one omer ; that Jt 
was never wrong to "countenance the 
poor man in his cause"; that God never 
told a people not to live in peace with 
their neighbours ; that he did not spend 
forty days with Moses on Mount Sinai, 
giving him patterns for making clothes, 
tongs, basons, and snuffers ; that mater- 
nity is not a sin ; that physical deformity 
is not a crime ; that an atonement cannot 
be made for the soul by shedding inno- 
cent blood ; that killing a dove over 
running water will not make its blood a 



medicine ; that a god who demands tova 
knows nothing of the human heart ; tl 
one who frightens savages with loud 
noises is unworthy the love of civilised 
men ; that one who destro^children on 
account of the sins of their fathers ir " 
monster ; that au infinite god ne 
threatened to give people the itch ; that 
he never sent wild beasts to devour babes; 
that he never ordered the violation c 
maidens; t hat he never regarded patriotisnl 
as a crime; that he never ordered the 
destruction of unborn children; that^ 
never opened the earth and sviriLUaireE 
wives and babes because husbaD.d.s_J)sd 
displeased him; that he never demanded 
that men should kill their sons and 
brothers for the purpose of sanctifjang 
themselves ; that we cannot please_God 
by believing the improbable ; 
credulity is not a virtue ; that investiga- 
tion is not a crime; that every mind 
should be free ; that all religious peis^ 
cution is infamous in God as well A 
man ; that without liberty virtue is ioJ- 
possible; that without freedom even 
love cannot exist; that every man should 
be allowed to think and to express bis 
thoughts; that woman is the equal of 
man ; that children should be governed 
by love and reason ; that the family 
relation is sacred ; that war is a hideous 
crime ; that all intolerance is born flf 
ignorance and hate ; that the freedom of 
to-day is the hope of to-morrow ; tiidt 
the enlightened present ought not to iJill 
upon its knees and blindly worship the 
barbaric past ; and that every free, brave, 
and enlightened man should publicly' 
declare that all the ignorant, infamous, 
heartless, hideous things recorded it 
" inspired " Pentateuch are not the words; 
of God, but simply " Some Mistakes of' 
Moses." 
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WiLUAM Shakespeare was the greatest 
tenius of our world. He left to us the 
pchest legacy of all the dead^the trea- 
lures of ihe rarest soul that ever lived 
lod loved and wrought of words the 
tatues, pictures, robes, and gems of 
bought 

It is hard to overstate the debt we owe 
6 the men and women of genius. Take 
rom our world what they have given, 
tnd all the niches would be empty, all 
he walls naked — meaning and connec- 
ion would fall from words of poetry and 
iction, music would go back to common 
\\T, and all the forms of subtle and 
snchanting Art would lose proportion 
md become the unmeaning waste and 
ihattered spoil of thoughtless Chance. 

Shakespeare is too great a theme. I 
eel as though endeavouring to grasp a 
;tobe so Urge that the hand obtains no 
lold. He who would worthily speak of 
he great dramatist should be inspired by 
'a muse of hre that should ascend the 
nighlest heaven of invention "—he 
ihould have "a kingdom for a stage, and 
nonarchs lo behold the swelling scene." 
More than three centuries ago the ; 
DOSt intellectual of the human race was 
»m. He was not of supernatural 
origin. At his birth there were no ' 
celestial pyrotechnics. His father and ^ 
mother were both English, and both had ' 
tfae cheerful habit of living in this world. 
The cradle in which he w.is rocked was 
canopied by neither myth nor miracle, 
«nd in his veins there was no drop of 
royil blood- 

This babe became the wonder of man- 
kind. Neither of his parents could read 
KHe grew up in a small and 
lilhge on the banks of the 



Avon, in the midst of the common peo- 
ple of three hundred years ago. There 
was nothing in the peaceful, quiet land- 
scape on which he looked, nothing in the 
low hills, the cultivated and undulating 
fields, and nothing in the murmuring 
stream, to excite the imagination— noih-, 
ing, so far as we can see, calculated t 
sow the seeds of the subtlest an 
limest thought. 

So there is nothing connected with hi» 
education, or his lack of education, lbs 
in any way accounts for what he did. ] 
is supposed that he attended school i 
his native town ; but of this we are tic 
certain. Many have tried to show that4 
he was, after all, of gentle blood; but thej 
fact seems to be the other way. Somel 
of his biographers have sought lo do hima 
honour by showing that he was patronisefiM 
by Queen Elizabeth ; but of this there isfl 
not the slightest proof. 

As a matter of fact, there never sat on( 
any throne a king, queen, or ei 
who could have honoured William^ 
Shaltespeare. 

Ignorant people are apt to overrate 
the value of what is called education. 
The sons of the poor, having suffered 
the privations of poverty, think of wealth ,' 
as the mother of joy. On the othe 
hand, the children of the rich, finding 
that gold does not produce happines^B 
are apt to underrate the value of wealth J 
So the children of the educated ofteiM 
care but little for books, and hold all| 
culture in contempt. The children c 
great authors do not, as a rule, become^ 
.writers. 

j Nature is filled with tendencies and^ 
obstructions. Extremes beget 
tions, even as a rivet h^ its w«w^t;'Sw\ess. 
(Creates QbsVTWSiwms ^c« \\.'i8S- 
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breed a desire for the rude joys of 
savagery, and possibly generations of 
ignorance breed sucli a longing for 
knowledge that of this desire, of this 
hunger of the brain, Genius is bom. It 
may be that the mind, by lying fallow, 
by remaining idle for generations, gathers 
strength. 

V Shakespeare's father seems to have 
been an ordinary man of his time and 
class. About the only thing we know of 
him is that he was officially reported for 
not coming monthly to church. This is 
good as far as it goes. We can hardly 
blame him, because at that time Richard 
Bifield was the minister at Stratford, and 
an extreme Puritan, one who read the 
Psalter by Stemhold and Hopkins. 

The church was at one time Catholic, 
but in John Shakespeare's day it was 
Puritan; and in 1564, the year of Shake- 
speare's birth, they had the images de- 
faced. It is greatly to the honour of 
John Shakespeare that he refused to 
listen to the "tidings of great joy " as 
delivered by the Puritan Bifield. 

Nothing is known of his mother except 
her beautiful name — Mary Arden, In 
those days but little attention was given 
to the biographies of women. They 
were born, married, had children, and 
died. No matter how celebrated their 
sons became, the mothers were forgotten. 
In old times, when a man achieved 
distinction, great pains were taken to 
find out about the father and grand- 
father — the idea being that genius is irj- 
herited from the father's side. The 
truth is, that all great men have had 
great mothers. Great women have had, 
as a rule, great fathers. 

The mother of Shakespeare was, with- 
out doubt, one of the greatest of women. 
She dowered her son with passion and 
imagination and the higher qualities of 
the soul, beyond all other men. It has 
been said that a man of genius should 
select his ancestors with great care ; and 
yet there does not seem to be as much 
in heredity as most people think. The 
children of the great are often sma.\l, 
"~^rnies are born in pa/aces, while over 



the children of genius is the roof rf 
straw, Most of the great are like moun- 
tains, with the valley of ancestors o 
side and the depression of posterity on 
the other. 

In his day Shakespeare was of no par- 
ticular importance, It may be that his 
mother had some marvellous and pro- 
phetic dreams, but Stratford was uncon- 
scious of the immortal child, 
never engaged in a reputable busine^. 
Socially he occupied a position belov 
servants. The law described him as "* 
sturdy vagabond." He was neither 1 
noble, a soldier, r.or a priest. Among 
the half-civilised people of England He 
who amused and instructed them vss 
regarded as a menial. Kings had thei[ 
clowns, the people their actors and mtia- 
cians. Shakespeare was scheduled as a 
servant. It is thus that successful 
stupidity has always treated genius. 
Mozart was patronised by an Archbishop 
— lived in the palace — but was com- 
pelled to eat with the scuUions. 

'l.'he composer of divine melodies ww 
not fit to sit by the side of the theologian, 
who long ago would have been forgotten 
but for the fame of the composer. 

We know but little of the persond 
peculiarities, of the daily life, o 
may be called the outward Shakespeaif^ 
and it may be fortunate that so little is 
known. He miglit have been belittled 
by friendly fools. What silly : 
what idiotic personal reminiscences, 
would have been remembered by those' 
who scarcely saw him ! We have hi) 
best — his sublimes! — and we have prob 
ably lost only the trivial and the worlb^ 
less. All that is known can be writtoi 
on a page. 

We are tolerably certain of the date:^ 
his birth, of his marriage, and of til 
death. We think he went to London K 
1586, when he was twenty-two years dU 
We think that three years afterwards b 
was part owner of Blackfriars' Theatre 
We have a few signatures, some of whicl 
are supposed to be genuine. We know 
that he bought some land — that he ^ 
1 two Qi Av^ea \aw-?i\i\W. N 
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names of his children. We also know 
that this incomparable man — so apart 
from, and so familiar with, all the world 
— lived during his literary life in London ; 
that he was an actor, dramatist, and 
manager : that he returned to Stratford, 
the place of his birth ; that he gave his 
writings to negligence, deserted the 
children of his brain ; that he died on 
the anniversary of his birth at the age of 
fifty-two, and that he was buried in the 
church where the images had been de- 
faced, and that on his tomb was 
chiselled a rude, absurd, and ignorant 
epitaph. 

No letter of his to any human being 
has been found, and no line written by 
him can be shown. 

And here let me give my explanation 
of the epitaph. Shakespeare was an actor 
— a disreputable business ; but he made 
money — always reputable. He came 
back from I./>ndon a rich man. He 
bought land, and buih houses. Some 
of the supposed great probably treated 
him with deference. When he died he 
was buried in the church. Then came 
a reaction. The pious thought the 
church had been profaned, They did 
not feel that the ashes of an actor were 
fit to lie in holy ground. The people 
began to say the body ought to be re- 
moved. Then it was, as I believe, that 
Dr. John Hall, Shakespeare's son-in-law, 
had this epitaph cut on the tomb : — 
■■ Good friend, For Jesus' sake forbenre 
To digg ihe dnsl enclosed lieaie : 
B!ese be j-e man j-t spares thcs stones, 
And cuist be he yt moves my bones." 

Certainly Shakespeare could have had 
no fear that his tomb would be violated. 
How could it have entered his mind to 
have put a warning, a threat, and a bless- 
ing upon his grave? But the ignorant 
people of that day were no doubt con- 
vinced that the epitaph was the voice of 
the dead, and, so feeling, they feared to 
invade the tomb. In this way the dust 
was left in peace. 

This epitaph gave me great trouble for 
:.s. It puzzled me to explain why he, 
'le intellectual pyramids — 



great ranges of mountains — should put 
such a pebble at his tomb. But when 1 
stood beside the grave and read the 
ignorant words, the explanation I have 
given flashed upon me. 
II. 

It has been said that Shakespeare was 
hardly mentioned by his contemporaries, 
and tliat he was substantially unknown, 
This is a mistake. In i6oo a book was 
publislied called England's Famassus, 
and it contained ninety extracts from 
Shakespeare. In the samfe year was 
published the Garden of the Muses, con- 
taining several pieces from Shakespeare, 
Chapman, Marslon, and Ben Jonson. 
England's Helicon was printed in the 
same year, and contained poems from 
Spenser, Greene, Harvey, and Shake- 
speare. 

In i6do a play was acted at Cam- 
bridge, in whicii Shakespeare was alluded 
to as follows: "Why, here's our fellow 
Shakespeare who puts them all down." 
John Weaver published a book of poems 
in 1595, in which there was a sonnet to 
Shakespeare. In 1598 Richard Bam- 
field wrote a poem to Shakespeare. 
Francis 'Meres, "clergyman, master of 
arts in both universities, compiler of 
school books," was the author of the 
WUs' Treasury. In this he compares- 
the ancient and modern tragic poets, and 
mentions Marlowe, Peek, Kyd, and 
Shakespeare. So he compares the 
writers of comedies, and mentions t.illy. 
Lodge, Greene, and Shakespeare. He 
speaks of elegiac poets, and names 
Surrey, Wyatt, Sidney, Raleigh, and 
Shakespeare. He compares the lyric 
poets, and names Spenser, Drayton, 
Shakespeare, and others. This same 
writer, speaking of Horace, says that 
England has Sidney, Shakespeare, and 
others, and that "as the soul of Euphor- 
bus was thought to live in Pythagoras, so 
the sweet-witiie soul of Ovid lives in the 
mellifluous and honey-tongued Shake- 
speare." He also says : " If the muses, 
could speak English, they would speat 
in Shakespeare's ^Vwastl' "Wi.^ 
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1598. In 1607 John Davies alludes in 
a poem lo Shakespeare. 

Of course we are all familiar with what 
rare Ben Jonson wrote. Henry Cheltle 
took Shakespeare to task because he 
wrote nothing on the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

It may be wonderful that he was not 
better known. But is it not wonderful 
that he gained the reputation that he did 
in so short a time, and that twelve years 
after he began to write he stood at least 
with the first ? 

rir. 

But there is a wonderful fact con- 
nected with the writings of Shakespeare: 
In the plays there is no direct mention 
of any of his contemporaries. We do 
not know of any poet, author, soldier, 
sailor, statesman, priest, nobleman, king, 
or queen, that Shakespeare directly 
mentioned. 

Is it not marvellous that he, living in 
^n age of great deeds, of adventures in 
far-off lands and unknown seas — in a 
■time of religious wars — in the days of 
the Armada^the massacre of St. Bartho- 
Jomew^the Edict of Nantes — the assas- 
sination of Henry III. — the victory of 
Le panto ^t he execution of Marie Stuart 
—did not mention the name of any man 
or woman of liis time? Some have 
insisted that the paragraph enditig with 
the lines, 
"The imperial vol ress parsed on the maiden 

meditation fancj' free, 
referred to Queen Elizabeth; but it is 
impossible for me to believe that the 
-daubed and wrinkled face, the small 
(black eyes, the cruel nose, the thin lips, 
the bad teeth, and the red wig of Queen 
Elizabeth could by any possibility have 
inspired these marvellous lines. 

It is perfectly apparent from Shake- 
speare's writings that he knew but little 
of the nobility, little of kings and queens. 
He gives to these supposed great people 
great thoughts, and puts great words in 
iheit mouths and makes them speak, 
noi as they really did, but as Shake- 

■e thought such people should. 



This demonstrates that he did not \a«A 
them personally. 

Some have insisted that Shakespeare 
mentions Queen Elizabeth in the U^ 
scene of Henry VIII, The answer to 
this is that Shakespeare did not write 
the last scene in that play, 'I"he 
probability is that Fletcher was the 
author. 

Shakespeare lived during the great 
awakening of the world, when Europe 
emerged from the darkness of the. 
Middle Ages, when the discovery of' 
America had made England, that blos- 
som of the Gulf-Stream, the centre of 
commerce, and during a period when 
some of the greatest writers, thinkers^ 
soldiers, and discoverers were produced 

Cervantes was bom in 1547, dying on 
the same day that Shakespeare died. 
He was undoubtedly the greatest writer 
that Spain has produced. Rubens was 
bomin 1577. Camoens, the Portuguese, 
the author of the Lusiad, died in 1597. 
Giordano Bruno— greatest of martyrs — 
was born in 1548 — visited London in 
Shakespeare's time ^delivered lectures 
at Oxford, and called that institution 
" the widow of learning." Drake circled 
the globe in 1580. Galileo was bom in 
1564— the same year with Shakespeare. 
Michael Angelo died in 1563. Kepler 
—he of the Three Laws — born in 15711 
Calderon, the Spanish dramatist, boni 
in i6oi. Corneille, the French poet, to 

1606. Rembrandt, greatest of painten, 

1607. Shakespeare was born in 1564. 
In that year John Calvin died. What a 
glorious exchange I 

Seventy-two years after the discovoy 
of America Shakespeare was born, and 
England was filled with the voyages 
and discoveries written by Hakluy^ and 
the wonders that had been seen by 
Raleigh, by Drake, by Frobisher, and 
Hawkins. London hid become the 
centre of the world, and representatireJ 
from all known countries were in tbe 
new metropolis. The world had been 
doubled. The imagination had been 
touched and kindled by discovery. 
the ta,t \\onion "Be\a u.v^ncrtiu, ' 
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strange shores beyond untraversed seas. 
Towards every part of the world 
(turned the prows of adventure. All 
^ese thing fanned the imagination into 
ISame, and this had its eflect upon the 
jliterary and dramatic world. And yet 
jshakespeare — the master spirit of man- 
fcnd — in the midst of these discoveries, 
jof these adventures, mentioned no navi- 
(gator, no general, no discoverer, no 
philosopher. 

] Galileo was reading the open volume 
jof the sky, but Shakespeare did not 
{mention him. This to me is the most 
marvellous thing connected with this 
most marvellous man. 

At that time England was prosperous, 
was then laying the foundation of her 
future greatness and power. 

When men are prosperous, they are in 
love with life. Nature grows beautiful, 
the arts begin to flourish, there is work 
for painter and sculptor, the poet is horn, 
the stage is erected— and this life witii 
which men are in love is represented 
a thousand forms. 

Nature, or Fate, or Chance, preparei 
a stage for Shakespeare, and Shakespeai 
prepared a stage for Nature. 

Famine and Faith go together. In 
disaster and want the gaze of man is 
fixed upon another world. He that eats 
a crust has a creed. Hunger falls upon 
its knees, and heaven, looked for through 
tears, is the mirage of misery. But 
prosperity brings joy and wealth and 
leisure^ — and the beautiful is bom. 

One of the effects of the world's 
awakening was Shakespeare. We ac- 
count for this man as we do for the 
highest mountain, the greatest river, the 
most perfect gem. We can only say : 
He was. 



IV. 
In Shakespeare's time the actor was 
I vagabond, the dramatist a disreput- 
ride person ; and yet the greatest dramas 
•ere ihen wr/tlen. In spile of law and 
'oc/s/ osiraci^in, Shakespeare reared 



the many -co loured dome that fills s 
glorifies the intellectual hea 

Now the whole civilised world 1 
lieves in the theatre — asks for some 
great dramatist — is hungry for a play 
worthy of the century, is anxious to give 
gold and fame to any one who can 
worthily put our age upon the stage ; 
and yet no great play has been written 
since Shakespeare died. 

Shakespeare pursued the highway c 
the right. He did not seek to put hil 
characters in a position where it i 
right to do wrong. He was sound ai^ 
healthy to the centre. It never occurr^ 
to him to write a play in which a wif^ 
lover should be jealous of her husbancU 

There was in his blood the t 
of his thought. He was true to himself 
and enjoyed the perfect freedom of th(^ 
highest art. He did not write according^ 
to rules , but smaller men make i 
from what he wrote. 

How fortunate that Shakespeare 
not educated at Oxford— that the wingedj 
god within him never knelt to the pro- J 
fessor. How fortunate that this giantji 
.wasnot captured, tied and tethered by th.<^ 
hlerary Lilliputians of his ti 

He was an idealist. He did not- 
like most writers of our time — lakei 
refuge in the real, hiding a lack oH 
genius behind a pretended love of tr 
All realities are not poetic, or dram; 
or even worth knowing. The 
sustains the same relation to the idea) 
that a stone does to a statue, or I 
paint does to a painting. Realist^ 
degrades and impoverishes, 
event can a realist be more than i 
imitator and copyist. According to t 
realist's philosophy, the wax that ri 
and retains an image is an artist. 

Shakespeare did not rely on the stag^ 
carpenter or the scenic painter. Ktg 
put his scenery in his lines. There yoll 
will find mountains and rivers and sea^^ 
valleys and cUffs, violets and clouds, anti 
over all " the firmament fretted ■s-.t-V 
g,olden fite." Wft tMe.^ X\SSJ,i& ^w ■^'*-^ 
, \illVe lo^ =,w¥T^?,e. fte && wx x^-1 « 
1 stage eRecvsc^iaft^Tfe. ' Vtv^ ^\^-i^ ^^ 
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before your eyes, and ihey come as the 
morning comes. Plot surprises but once. 
There uiust be someihing in a play 
besides surprise. Plot in an author is a 
kind of strategy — that is to say, a sort of 
cunning — and cunning does not belo 
to the highest natures. 

There is in Shakespeare such a wealth 
of thought that the plot becomes almost 
immaterial ; and such is this wealth thaf 
you can hardly know the play. — there 
too much. After you have heard 
again and again, tC seems as pathk 
as an untrodden forest. 

He belonged to all lands. " Tim 
of Athens "is as Greek as any I raged; 
of .^schylus. " Julius Ctesar " a 
" Cotiolanus " are perfect Roman, and 
as you read the mighty ruins rise and 
the Eternal City once again becomes the 
mistress of the world. No play is more 
Egyptian than " Antonyand Cleopatra" — 
the Nile runs through it, the shadows of 
the pyramids fall upon it, and from its 
scenes the Sphinx gazes forever on the 
outstretched sands. 

In " Lear " is the true pagan spirit. 
"Romeo and Juliet" is I tali an ^every- 
thing is sudden, love bursts into imnne- 
diate flower, and in every scene is the 
climateof the land of poetry and passion. 

The reason of this is that Shakespeare 
■dealt with elemental things, with uni- 
versal man. He knew that locality 
colours without changing, and that in 
all surroundings the human heart is 
substantially the same. 

Not al! the poetry written before his 
time would make his sura — not al! that 
has been writtsn since, added to all that 
was written before, would equal \^%. 

There was nothing within the range 
of human thought, within the horizon of 
intellectual effort, that he did not touch. 
He knew the brain and heart of man— 
the theories, customs, superstitions, 
hopes, fears, hatreds, vices, and virtues 
of the human race. 

He knew the thrills and ecstasies of 
Jove, the savage joys of hatred and 
revenge. He heard the hiss of envy's 
and watched the eagles of ambi- 



tion soar. 'I'here was no hope that dii 
not put its star above hts head — no fea 
he had not felt — no joy that had o 
shed its sunshine on his face. He e 
perienced the emotions of mankind 
He was the intellectual spendthrift o 
the world. He gave with the generoiit)^ 
the extravagance, of madness. 

Read one play, and you are impressn 
with the idea that the wealth of ttr 
brain of a god has been exhausted — ^tha 
there are no more comparisons, no mon 
passions to be expressed, no more deSni 
tions, no more philosophy, beauty, i 
sublimity to be put in words — ^and j'et, 
the next play opens as fresh as the devf 
gales of another day. 

The outstretched wings of his imagiM 
tioii filled the sky. He was the intel- 
lectual crown of the earth. 



The plays of Shakespeare show.si 
much knowledge, thought, and teatnir^ 
that many people — those who iui^iitf 
that the universities furnish capiacity— 
contend that Bacon must have been the 
author. 

We know Bacon. We know that be 
was a scheming politician, i . 

time-server of Church and king, and.J 
corrupt judge. We know that he new 
admitted the truth of the Copemicw 
system- that he was doubtful whether 
instruraems were of any advantage .H 
scientific investigation — that he w» 
ignorant of the higher branche;s B 
mathematics, and that, as a matter of fact 
he added but little to the knowledge o! 
the world. When he was more tl»' 
siKty years of age, he turned his attd 
tion to poetry, and dedicated his v 
to George Herbert. 

If you will read these verses, yoi 
say that the author of " Leac " 
" Hamlet " did not write them. 

B.icon dedicated his work on ttu 
Advancemeitt of Learning, Divine a» 
Human, to James I., and in his dedica 
tion he stated that there had not befit 
since t.\^e ume o^ t:.Vu?>\^ a.wj V.ing_ ( 
I monavc\\ so WMn^ii ^ti 
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human. He placed James 

irst before ITarcua Aurelius and all 

kings and emperors since Christ, 

Lcluded by saying that James the 

>Jiad " the power and fortune of a 

the illumination of a priest, the 

and universality of a philo- 

This was written of James the 

described byMacauIayas a "stam- 

, slobbering, trembling coward, 

writings were deformed by the 

it and vilest superstitions — witches 

the special objects of his fear, his 

I, and his persecution." 

It seems to have been taken for 
granted that, if Shakespeare was not the 
author of the great dramas, Lord Bacon 
must have been. 

It has been claimed that Bacon was 
the greatest philosopher of his time. 
And yet in reading his works we find 
that there was in his mind a strange 
minghng of foolishness and philosophy. 
He takes pains to tell us, and to write it 
down for the benefit of posterity, that 
" snow is colder than water, because it 
hath more spirit in it, and that quick- 
silver is the coldest of all metals, because 
it is the fullest of spirit." 

He staled that he hardly believed that 
you could contract air by putting opium 
on top of the weather glass, and gave 
Hie following reason : — 

" I conceive that opium and the like- 
made spirits fly rather by malignity than 
by cold." 

This great philosopher gave the follow- 
ing redpe for staunching blood :— 

"Thrust the part that bleedeth into 
the body of a capon, new ripped and 
bleeding. This will staunch the blood. 
The blood, as it seemeth, sucking and 
drawing up by similitude of substance 
the blood it meeielh with, and so itself 
going back." 

The philosopher also records this im- 
pcfftant fact :— 

" Divers witches among heathen and 
Christians have fed upon man's fiesh, to 
aid, as it seemeth, their imagination with 
Mad foul vapours," 

Bacon was not only a phi\o- 



sopher, but he was a biologist, 
appears from the following ; — 

" As for living creatures, it is certain 
that their vital spirits are a substance 
compounded of an airy and flamy matter, 
and, although air and flame being free 
will not mingle, yet, bound in by a body 
that hath some fixing, will." 

Now and then the inventor of deduc- 
tion reasons by analogy. He says : — 

" As snow and ice holpen, and their 
cold, activated by nitre ot salt, will turn 
water into ice, so it may be it will turn 
wood or stiff clay into stone." 

Bacon seems to have been a believer 
in the transmutation of metals, and 
solemnly gives a formula for changing 
silver or copper into gold. He also be- 
lieved in the transmutation of plants, 
and had arrived at such a height in 
entomology that he informed the world 
thai "insects have no blood." 

It is claimed that he was a great 
observer, and as evidence of this he 
recorded the wonderful fact that " to- 
bacco cut and dried by the fire loses 
weight"; that "bears in the winter wax 
fat in sleep, though they eat not"; that 
"tortoises have no bones"; that "there 
is a kind of stone, if ground and put in 
water where cattle drink, the cows will 
give more milk"; that "it is hard to 
cure a hurt in a Frenchman's head, but 
easy in his leg ; that it is hard to cure a 
hurt in an Englishman's leg, but easy in 
his head"; that "wounds made with 
brass weapons are easier to cure than 
those made with iron"; that " lead will 
multiply and increase, as in statues 
buried in the ground"; and that "the 
rainbow touching anything causeth a 
sweet smell," 

Bacon seems also to have turned liis 
attention to ornithology, and says that 
' ' eggs laid in the full of the moon breed 
better birds," and that " you can mike 
swallows white by putting ointment on 
the eggs before they are hatched." 

He also informs us "that wii.cb*a 
cannoV WtI V\tv^^ as. ^ai^'l ■^ "^^ "^ 
\ common ?eo^\(."\ v^^"^ "^*^^j^ 
\ and sXTen^\\e,n 'O^e ^-^^^^ ^- '«»*•;»'—" 
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one in the moment of triumph can be 
injured by another who casts an envious 
eye, and the injury is greatest when 
the envious glance comes from the ob- 
lique eye." 

Lord Bacon also turned his attention 
10 medicine, and he states that " brace- 
lets made of snakes are good for curing 
cramps " ; that " the skin of a wolf 
might cure colic, because a wolf has 
r great digestion"; that "eating the roasted 
■grains of hens and hares strengthens the 
rinemory"; that "if a woman about to 
rtecome a mother eats a good many 
r.quinces and considerable coriander seed, 
' the child will be ingenious," and that 
"the moss which groweth on the skull 
of an unburied dead man is good for 
staunching blood." 

He expresses doubt, however, "as lo 

whether you can cure a wound by putting 

ointment on the weapon that caused 

vtbe wound, instead of on the wound 

litself." 

It is claimed by the advocates of the 
I Baconian theory that their hero stood at 
the top of science ; and yet " it is abso- 
lotely certain that he was ignorant of 
law of th ; acceleration of falling 
L bodies, although the law had been made 
'■known and printed by Galileo thirty 
'- years before Bacon wrote upon the 
subject. Neither did this great man 
understand the principle of the lever. 
He was not acquainted with the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, and as a matter 
. of fact was ill-read in those branches of 
saratng in which, in his time, the most 
iapid progress had been made." 
C' After Kepler discovered his third law, 
tiwhich was on the ijth of May, 1618, 
jBacon was more than ever 0]>posed to 
"jthe Copemican system. This great man 
yiWas far behind his own time, not only 
I astronomy, but in raathemalics. In 
e preface to the Dtscriptio Giobi Intel- 
Wfeclualis, it is admitted either that Bacon 
^had never heard of the correction of the 
arallax, or was unable to understand it. 
Mwplained on account of the want 
me method for s/iortening mathe- 
/ calcul.itions ; and yet Nopier'i 



Logarithms had been printed nine yi 
before the date of his complaint. 

He attempted to form a table 
specific gravities by a rude process a 
his own, a process that no one has ere 
followed ; and he did this in spite of ih 
fact that a far better method existed^ 

We have the right to compare wha 
Bacon wrote with what it is claitnd 
Shakespeare produced. I call attentioif 
to one thing — to Bacon's opinion 1 
human love. It is this : — 

" The stage is more beholding to liK 
than the life of man. As to the stag 
love is ever matter of comedies and no* 
and then of tragedies, but in life it doll) 
much mischief— sometimes like a siro^ 
sometimes like a fury. Among alt tl 
great and worthy persons there is a 
one that hath been transported to tl 
mad degree of love, which shows Ihtt 
great spirits and great business do ke^ 
out this weak passion." 

The author of " Romeo and Juliet" 
never wrote tliat. 

It seems certain that the author of ^ 
wondrous plays was one of the r 
of men. 

Let us see what sense of honour 
Bacon had. 

In writing commentaries on certain 
passages of Scripture, Lord Bacon tellp 
a courtier, who has committed some 
offence, how to get back inio the graces 
of his prince or king. Among other 
things he tells him not to appear too 
cheerful, but to assume a very grave and 
modest face ; not to bring the matter iq: 
himself; to be extremely industrious, « 
that the prince will see that it is hard U. 
get along without him ; also to get |^ 
friends to tell the prince or king hoi 
badly he, the courtier, feels ; and tha 
he says, all these failing, "let htm cOD 
trive to transfer the fault to others." 

It is true that we know but tittle o 
Shakespeare, and consequently do nof 
positively know that he did not have ihi 
ability to write the plays ; but we di 
know Bacon, and we know that he coult 
■not \iave •MuW.en ■Cne'sa tjiwi^ 
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a comparatively unknown man — that is 
to say) by a man who was known by no 
other writings. The fact that we do not 
know Shakespeare, except tlirough the 
plays and sonnets, makes it possible for 
U9 to believe that he was the author. 

Some people have imagined that the 
plays were written by several ; but lliis 
only increases the wonder, and adds a 
useless burden to credulity. 

Bacon published in his time all the 
writings that he claimed. Naturally, he 
would have claimed his best. Is it 
possible that Bacon left the wondrous 
children of his brain on the door-step of 
Shakespeare, and kept the deformed 
ones at home? Is it possible that he 
fathered the failures and deserted the 
perfect ? 

Of course, it is wonderful that so little 
has been found touching Shakespeare ; 
but is it not equally wonderful, if Bacon 
was the author, that not a line has been 
found in all his papers containing a 
su^estion, or a hint, that he was the 
writer of these plays ? Is it not wonder- 
ful that no fragment of any scene — no 
line — no word — has been found? 

Some have insisted that Bacon kept 
the authorship secret because it was 
disgraceful to write plays. This argu- 
ment does not cover the sonnets ; and, 
besides, one who had been stripped of 
the robes of office for receiving bribes as 
a judge could have borne the additional 
disgrace of having written "Hamlet." 
The fact that Bacon did not claim to be 
the author demonstrates that be was 
not. Shakespeare claimed to be the 
author, and no one in his time or day 
denied the claim. This demonstrates 
[hat he was. 

Bacon published his works, and said 
to the world : This is what I have 

Suppose you found in a cemetery a 
monument erected to John Smith, 
inventor of Smith-churn, and suppose 
you were told that Mr. Smith provided 
for the monument in his will, and dic- 
tated the inscr/pfion— would it be pos- 
sible to convince you [hat Mr. Smith 



was also the inventor of the locomotive 
and telegraph ? 

Bacon's best can be compared with 
Shakespeare'scommon,bulShakespeare's 
best rises above Bacon's best like a 
domed temple above a be^ar's hut. 



Of course it Is admitted that there 
were many dramatists before and during 
the time of Shakespeare ; but they were 
only thd" foot-hills of that mighty peak 
the top of which the clouds and mists 
still hide. Chapman and Mariowe, 
Heywood and Jonson, Webster, Beau- 
mont, and Fletcher, wrote some great 
lines, and in the monotony of declama- 
tion now and then is found a strain of 
genuine music ; but all of them together 
constituted only a herald of Shakespeare. 
In all these plays there is but a hint, a 
prophecy, of the great drama destined 
to revolutionise the poetic thought of 
the world. 

Shakespeare was the greatest of poets. 
What Greece and Rome produced was 
great until his time. "Lions mike 
leopards tame." 

The great poet is a great artist. He 
is painter and sculptor. The greatest 
pictures and statues have been painted 
and chiselled with words. They outlast 
all others. All the galleries of the world 
are poor and cheap compared with the 
statues and pictures in Shakespeare's 
book. 

Language is made of pictures repre- 
sented by sounds. The outer world is 
a dictionary of the mind, and the artist 
called the soui uses this dictionary of 
things to express what happens in the 
noiseless and invisible world of thought. 
First a sound represents something in 
the outer world, and afterwards some- 
thing in the inner; and this sound at last 
is represented by a mark, and this mark 
stands for a picture, and every brain is 
a gallery, and the artists^that is to 
say, the souls— exchange pictures atvi 
statues. , 
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statues of sounds. The sculptor ex- 
I presses harmony, proportion, passion, in 

marble; the composer, in masic; the 
j painter, in form and colour. The 

dramatist expresses himself not only in 
I words, not only paints these pictures, 

I but he expresses his thought in action. 

I Shakespeare was not only a poet, but 

I a dramatist, and expressed the ideal, 

, Ihe poetic, not only in words, bat in 

action. Tliese are the wit, the humour, 

the pathos, the tragedy of situation, of 
I relation. The dramitist speaks and acts 

' through others — his personality is lost. 

The poet lives in the world of thought 
I and ieehng, and to this the dram.itist 

! adds the world of action. He creates 

I characters that seem to act in accordance 

\ with their own natures and independently 

J of him. He compresses lives into hours, 

lells us the secrets of the heart, shows 
I us the springs of action — how desire 

I bribes the judgment and corrupts the 

\ will — how weak the reason is when 

I passion pleads, and how grand it is to 

stand for tight against the world. 
I It is not enough to say fine things ; 

I great things, dramatic things, must be 

I Let me give you an illustration of 

I dramatic incident accompanying the 

highest form of poetic expression. 

I Macbeth, having returned from the 
aurder of Duncan, says to his wife : — 
'Methought I heard a. voice cty : Sleep no more, 
Macbeth does marder sleep : the innocent 
sleep ; 
Sleep, that knits up the iavelle<j sleeve of ca.re, 
The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature's second 
Chief nourisber in life's feast." 
' Still it cried : Sleep no more, to all the house, 
Glamis hath maidered sleep, and therefore 
Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more— Macbeth shall sleep no 
\ 
: 



She exclaims :— 

" Who was it that thus cried ? Wh.v, worthy 

' Tbans, 

> You do anbend your noble strength to think 

' So b/ain-sickl)' of things ; go get some water, 
t.Aird urash this Ulthy witness Irom your lia.nd. 
ti'Sf^ lAJ j/ffif SrtMf these daggers from Ihi 



Macbeth was so overcome with h'om 
at his own deed that he not only mistpa) 
his thoughts for the words of others, ijji 
was so carried away and beyond luinsBB 
that he brought with him the d 
the evidence of his guilt — the daggeis 
that he should have left with the dad, 
This is dramatic. 

In the same p!ay the difference ij 
feeling before and after the commtsslw 
of a crime is illustrated to perfectiilll, 
When Macbeth is on his way to atsu^ 
sinate the King the bell strikes, and IK 
says, or whispers: — 

■' Hear il nut, Duncan, for il is a kEell." 
Afterwards, when the deed has beeu 
committed, and a knocking is heard It 
the gate, he cries : — 

" Wake Duncan with thy knocking, I « 
thou could si." 

Let me give one more instanc 
dramatic action. When Antony spe^ 
above the body of Ctesar he says : — 
" Vnu all do know this mantle ; 1 remember 

The lirst time ever Csesai pul it on— 

That day he overcame the Ncrvii : 

Look I In this place ran Cassius' da^l 

through ; 
Sec what a rent Ihe envious Casca made I 
Through ihis the well-belosed BrutnsslabinA 
And as he plucked his cnrsed steel awaj;, 
Mark how the blood of Cassar followed il." 

Vll. 

There are men, and many of theioi 
who are always Crying to show that son* 
body else chiselled the statue or painted 
the picture— that the poem is attributtd 
to the wrong man, and that the baltlt 
was really won by a subordinate. 

Of course, Shakespeare made use w 
the work of others — and we might alrnO* 
say, of all others. Every writer mustuK 
the work of others. The only questioiv 
is, how the accomplishments of Otbff 
minds are used, whether as a foiuidaiioi« 
to build higher, or whether stolen tottip 
end that the thief may make a replH*" 
tion for himself, without adding to ll» 
great structure of literati 
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far themselves. f>o thousands of irriters i 
have taJcei) the thoiights of others vilh 
which ta aijom themselves. These a.re 
pbgtarists. But the nun who takes the 
thought of aooiber, adds to it, gives it \ 
inteosity aiid poetic form, thtob atid 
life, is la the highest sense original. 



It map (TTilhfalE)- be said that " Nature 
wants stuff to \-ie strange forms with 
bncy, to make another." 



There is in tiie grjatesl poeti)- a kind 
i| extravagance ifau touches the tnfiaite. 



Shakespeare found nearly all of his and in this Shakespeare exceeds all 
>i!l remembet the descripdon 



of his plays. The question is not, Who given of the voyage of Paris in search 
furnished the stone, or who owned the of Helen : — 
quarry ? but. Who chiselled the statue ? 
We now know all the books that 
Shakespeare could have read, and con- 
sequently know many of the sources of 
his infortnation. We find in Pliny's 
Natural History, published in 1601. the 
following: "The sea Pootis eveniiore 
floweth and runntHh out into the 
Propontis; but the sea ne\-er retirelh 
bock again with the Imponds." This 
was the r^w material, and out of it 
Shakespeare made the foUowitig : — 
" Like to the Pontic So. 

Whose icy coireni and compiibive courae 

Ne'er ftels teliril^ ebb, bnl keeps doe on 

To the Proponlic and ihe Hellespoot— 

Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent 

Shall ne'er lam back, ne'er ebb or bomble 



Perhaps we can give an idea of the 
difference between Shakespeare and 
other poets by a passage from " Lear." 

When Cordelia places her hand upon 
her father's heacTand speaks of the night 
and of the storm, an ordinarj- poet might 
have said : — 

" On inch a night a dog 

Should have stood against my fire." 

A very great poet might have gone a 
Step further and exclaimed : — 

'■ Oq such a night mine enemy's dog 
Should have ktootl against my 6ie." 
But Shakespeare said : — 
*' Mine enemy's dog, though he had bit me, 
Should have stood, that night, igainsl my Eire." 
Of all the poets— of all the writers — 
speare \s the most 01' 
1/ as Nature. 



" The seas and ■rinds, i<Id wrangteis, made a 

AnJ did him service ; he looehed ifac pom 

d«re<i. 
And (of an old anni, whom the Greeks bcM 

He bcoi^ht ■ Grecian queen wttoie yoDth ml 

Wcinkles Apullo, and makes stale Ihe mom. 

So, in Pericles, when the father finds 
his daughter, he cries out ; — 

" O HctieaoDs ! stHke me, honoored sir ; 
Give me » gash, pol me to present pain. 
Lest this great sea of foys, rushing upon me, 
/ O'erbcai the shores of my mociality. " 

The greatest compliment that man 
has ever paid to the woman he adores is 
uhis line : — 

I !^tbing^5n~1 

I fectly poetic. 

' In that manellous play, the "Mid- 
sumtner Night's Dream," is one of the 
most extravagant things in literature : — 

" Thoo lememlieresl 
Since once I sat upon a pfomontorr. 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 
Uttering luch dulcet and haimonions brcalb 
That the rode sea grew civil at her song. 
And cerlainslarsshot madly from their si^eics 
To heat the sea-ntaid's music:." 



o mi slead the m 

rcffliceived more pcr- 



Thts is so marvellously told that it 
almost seems probable. 

So the description of Mark Antony : — 

" For his bounly 

That grew the more by reaping. His delighls 
Were dolphin-like — Ihey showed bis back alujve 
The dement they lived in." 

He is \ amp\«ude dl "ftviL* ■. — 
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Is ihere anything more iatciiss iban 
these words of Cleopatra ? — 
" Ralher on Nilas miid 
L&y mc stHik naked, nad let thi: waLer-Hies 
Blow me into nbhorring." 

Or this of Isabella ?— 

" The iiiipreMJon of keen whips I'd wear as 

And slri[i myself to dvulh as Lo a bed 
That longing I've been sick for, ere I yield 
My body op to shame." 

Is their an intellectual man in the 
world who will not agree with this ?— 

" Let me oot live 
After my flame lacks qU, Xa be the 5iiuff 
Of younger spicils. " 
Can anything exceed the words of 
Troiius when parting with Cressida ?— 
" We two, that with so many thousand sighs 
Did buy each other, mast poorly sell onrselves 
With the rude brevity and discnai^e of one. 
Injurious time now with a robber's haste 
Crams his rich thievery up, he knows not bow ; 
As many farewells as be stars in heaven, 
f With dislincl brenlb and consigned kisses to 

I He fumbles up into aloose adien, 
, And scants us with a single famished kiss, 
Distasted with the salt ot broken tears." 

Take this example, where pathos 
^Imost tonclies the grotesque : — 
" Ah, dear Jn'ict, 
.■Why art thou yet so fair? Shall I believe 
• That unsubslantial death is amorons, 

And that the lean, abhorred monster keeps 
Thee here i' the dark, to be his paramour?" 

Often, when reading the marvellous 
Hines of Shakespeare, I feel that his 
' thoughts are "too subtle potent, turned 
loo sharp in sweetness, for the capacity 
of my ruder powers." Sometimes I cry 
out, "0 churl ! — write all, and leave no 
thoughts for those who follow after." 



I Shakespeare was a 

dconoclast. V lie cared nothing for the 

■authoiity of men or of schools.] He 

p«olated the " unities," and cared nothing 

for the models of the ancient world. 

The Greeks insisted that nothing 

should be in a, play that did not tend to 

'^^^^simpA^:fhey did not believe 



in ihe episode — in the suddei 
of light and shade — ^in mingling the 
comic and the tragic. The sunlight 
never fell upon their tears, and darknera 
did not overtake their laughter. Thesy 
believed that nature sympathised or was 
in harmony with the events of the play. 
When crime was about to be committed. 

-some horror to be perpetrated^lhe 
light grew dim, the wind sighed, the 

ihivered, and upon all 
shadow of the coming event. 

Shakespeare knew that the play had 
little to do with the tides and currents 
of universal life — that Nature cares 
neither for smiles nor tears, for life 
death, and that the sun shines as gladly 
on coffins as on cradles. 

The first time I visited the Place de 
la Concorde, where during the Frendi' 
Revolution stood the guillotine, anil 
where now stands an Egyptian obelisli, 
a bird, sitting on the top, was singing. 
with all its might. — Nature forgets. 

One of the most notable instances of 
the violation by Shakespeare of Ihe 
classic model is found in the Sixth Scene 
of Act I. of " Macbeth. 

When the King and Banquo approach 
the castle in which the King is to be 
murdered that night, no shadow falli- 
athwart the threshold. So beautiful is- 
the scene that the King says ; — 

" This castle hith a pleasant seat ; the air. 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses." 

And Banquo adds : — 

■' This guest of summer. 
The temple-hunting martlet, does approve 
By his loved mansionry that the heaven's br« ^_^^ 
Smells WDoingly here ; no jutly, frieze, btlttN|| 
Not coign of vantage, but this bird hath inade 
His pendent bed and procieant cradle. 
Where ihey must breed and haunt, I , 
observed 



The: 



is 6e\k: 



Another notable instance is the portet 
scene immediately following the murder 
So, too, the dialogue with the clown, w ' 
brings the asp to Cleopatra just befor 
the suicide, illustrates my meaning, 

Iknow ol one 9aTi^ia.^\\ m ■ " 
drama woT\.\fj o^ S'^akes'^ew 



'Si "Medea." When Meden kills her 
children she curses Jason, using the 
ordinary Billingsgate and papal curse, 
but at the conclusion says : " I pray the 
gods to make him virtuous, that he may 
the more deeply feel the pang ihat I 
inflict." 

Shakespearedealtinlightsandshadows. 
He was intense. He put noons and 
midnights side by side. No other 
dramatist would have dreamed of adding 
to the pathos — of increasing our appre- 
ciation of Lear's agony, by supplementing 
ibe wail of ihe mad king with the mock- 
ing laughter of a loving clown. 
X. 

The ordinary dramatisls — the men of 
Lalent (and there is ihe same difference 
between talent and genius as there is 
between a stonemason and a sculptor)^ 
crea te characters that become types. 
are of necessity caricatures — 
men and women are to some 
contradictory in their actions. 
are blown in the one direction by 
the one wind— <;haracters have pilots. 

In real people good and evil mingle. 
lYpes are all one way, or all the other^ 
all good, or all bad, alt wise or all foolish. 

Pecksniff was a perfect type, a perfect 
hypocrite, and will remain a type as 
long as language lives^a hypocrite that 
even drunkenness could not change. 
Everybody understands Pecksniff, and 
compared with him Tartuffe was an 
honest man. 

Hamlet is an individual, a person, an 
actual being; and for that reason there 
isa difference of opinion as to his motives 
and as to his character. We differ about 
Hamlet as we do about Cresar, or about 
Shakespeare himself. 

Hamlet saw the ghost of his father and 
heard again his father's voice, and yet, 
afterwards, he speaks of " the undis- 
covered country from whose bourne no 
traveller returns." 

In this there is no contradiction. The 
reason outweighs the senses. If we 
should see a dead man rise from his 
grave, we would not, the next day. 



believe that we did. No one can 
credit a miracle until it becomes so 
common that it ceases to be miraculous. 

Types are puppets— controlled from 
without; characters act from within. 
There is the same difference between 
characters and types as there is between 
springs and waier-works, between canals 
and rivers, between wooden soldiers and 
heroes. 

In most plays and in most novels the 
characters are so shadowy that we have 
to piece them out with the imagination. 

One waking in the morning sometimes 
sees at the foot of his bed a strange 
figure — it may be of an ancient lady with 
cap and ruffles, and with the expression 
of garrulous and fussy old age ; hut 
when the light gets stronger the figure 
gradually changes, and he sees a few 
clothes on a chair. 

The dramatist lives the lives of others, 
and in order to delineate character must 
not only have imagination, but sympathy 
with the character delineated. The 
great dramatist thinks of a character as 
an entirety, as an individual. 

I once had a dream, and in this 
dream I was discussing a subject with 
another man. It occurred to me that 
I was dreaming, and I then said lo 
myself ; If this is a dream, I am doing 
the talking for both sides — consequently, 
I ought to know in advance what the 
other man is going to say. In my 
dream I tried the experiment. I then 
asked the other man a question, and 
before he answered made up my mind 
what the answer was to be. To my 
surprise, the man did not say what I 
expected he would, and so great was 
my astonishment that I awoke. 

It then occurred to me that I had 
discovered the secret of Shakespeare. 
He did, when awake, what I did when 
asleep — that is, he threw off a character 
so perfect that it acted independently of 
him. 

In the delineation of character Shake- 
speare has no ivva^^. Via t-^isWAs, -w.^ 
mons\£TS. tt.\s t\vMaK.ve.\^ i'^ '^^'^ ''^ _ 
wiftiouX leasOTv, Vx'CnQXA wvon.v)«- 



lago had his reasons. In Caliban 

nature was not destroyed ; and Lady 

Macbeth certiJies that the woman still 

was in her heart, by saying :^ 

" Had he not resembled 

My faEher as he slepi, I had ddni: il." 

Shakespeare's characters act frotn 
within. They are centres of energy. 
They are not pushed by unseen hands, 
or pulled by unseen strings. They have 
objects, desires. They are persons — 
real, living beings. 

Few dramatists succeed in getting 
their characters loose from the canvas^ 
Iheir backs stick to the wall — they do 
not have free and independent action — 
they have no background, no unex- 
pressed motives — no untold desires. 
They lack the complexity of the real. 

Shakespeare makes the character true 
to itself. Christopher Sly, surrounded 
by the luxuries of a lord, true to his 
station, calls for a pot of the smallest ale. 

Take one expression by Lady Macbeth. 
You remember that af^er the murder is 
discovered— after the alarm bell is rung 
— she appears upon the scene wanting 
to know what has happened. Macduff 
refuses to tell her, saying that the 
slightest word would murder as it fell. 
At this moment Banquo comes upon the 
scene, and Macduff cries out to him ; — 

"Om toyal master's iiiutdered." 
What does Lady Macbeth then say? 
She, in fact, makes a confession of guilt. 
The weak point in the terrible tragedy is 
that Duncan was murdered in Macbeth's 
c.isile. So, when Lady Macbeth hears 
what they suppose is news to her, she 
cries 



"What 



In » 



Had she been innocent, her horror of ; 
the crime would have made her forget 
the place^the venue; Banquo sees 
through this, and sees through her. 
Her expression was a light by which he 
saw her guilt ; and he answers : — 
" Too cruel anywhere." 
No matter whether Shakespeare de- 
Jiieated clown or king, warrior or maiden 
^Spo matter whether his characters are 



taken from the gutter or the throne- 
each is a work of consummate art, and 
when he is unnatural he is so splendic 
that the defect is forgotten, 

When Romeo is told of tlie death o 
Juliet, and thereupon makes up his n 
to die upon her grave, he gives a descrip 
tion of the shop where poison could ti 
purchased. He goes into particuUui 
and tells of the alligators stuffed, of ihf 
skins of ill-shaped fishes, of the b 
account of empty boxes, of the remai 
of pack-thread, and old cakes 
and while it is hardly possible to belieiq 
that under such circumstances a. 
would take the trouble to make a 
ventory of a strange kind of drug-stoie, 
yet the inventory is so perfect- 
picture is so marvellously drawn— 
we forget to think whether it is nattilBl 
or not. 

In making the frame of a great pictura 
— of a great scene — Shakespeare * 
often careless ; but the picture is peifea 
In making the sides of the arch he; w 
negligent, but when he placed the key 
stone it burst into blossom, Of course 
there are many lines in Shakespeare dwi 
never should have been written, i 
other words, there are imperfectiona i 
his plays. But we must remember thai 
Shakespeare furnished the torch ths 
enables us to see these imperfections. 

Shakespeare speaks through his cha 
racters, and we must not mistake w 
the characters says for the opinion ( 
Shakespeare. No one can believe tht 
Shakespeare regarded life as "a tale ted 
by an idiot, full of sound and fuiji 
signifying nothing." That was thl 
opinion of a murderer, surrounded l^ 
avengers, and whose wife — -partner 
his crimes, troubled with thick-cominj 
fancies — had gone down to her death. 

Most actors and writers seem to 8U| 
pose that the lines called "The Seve 
Ages" contain Shakespeare's view ( 
human life. Nothing could be fartlu 
from the truth. The lines were utter« 
bya cynic, in contempt and scorn of ttu 
Viuma.n ta.ce. 

Shates^eate ivitvci. 'j\A\i\^ liaiwaH 
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in the livery and uniform of some 
weakness, peculiarity, or passion. He 
did not use names as tags or brands. 
He did not write under the picture, 
"This is a villain." His characters 
need no suggestive names to tell us what 
they are — we see them and we know 
them for ourselves. 

It maybe that in the greatest utterances 
of the greatest characters in the supreme 
moments we have the real thoughts, 
opinions, and convictionsof Shakespeare. 

Of all writers Shakespeare is the most 
impersonal. He speaks through others, 
and the others seem to speak for them- 
selves. The didactic is lost in the 
dramatic. He does not use the stage as 
a pulpit to enforce some maxim. He is 
as reticent as Nature. 

He idealises the common and trans- 
figures all he touches ; but he does not 
preach. He was interested in men and 
things as they were. He did not seek 
to change them, but to portray. He 
was Nature's mirror, and in that mirror 
Nature saw herself. 

When I stood amid the great trees uf 
California that lift their spreading capitals 
against the clouds, looking like Nature's 
columns to support the sky, I thought 
of the poetry of Shakespeare. 

XI. 

What a procession of men and women 
— ^statesmen and warriors — kings and 
clowns — issued from Shakespeare's brain 1 



1 whose spotless life lovi 
on blended into perfect truth, 
—within whose heart passion an( 
'" e white and red within thi 



ielia — who chose to suffer loss 
fclhan show her wealth of love with 
B'Who gilded lies in hope of gain. 
mione — " tender as infancy and 
; who bore with perfect hope and 
s of shame, and who at last 
B with all her heart. 
idemona — so innocent, so perfect, 
' e so pure, that she was incapable 
xtingtbat another coald suspect, 



and who with dying words sought to 
hide her lover's crime ; and with her 
last faint breath uttered a loving lie that 
burst into a perfumed lily between her 
pallid lips. 

Perdita — a violet dim, and sweeter 
than the lids of Juno's eyes; "the 
sweetest low-born lass that ever ran on 
the green sward." And 

Helene, who said : — 

" I know I Iqve in vain, strive against fiope ; 
Vet in ihis ciplious and inlenibie sieve 
1 still pour in [he waters of my love, 
j\ni1 litcli not tQ lose still; thus, Indian- 
like, 
Religious in mine error, I adore 
The sun that looks upon his worshipper, 
But knows of him no mote." 

Miranda ^'vho told her love as gladly 
as a flower gives its bosom to the kisses 
of the sun. 

And Cordelia, whose kisses cured, 
and whose tears restored. And stainless 
Imogen, who cried ; "What is it to be 
false?" 

And here is the description of the 

" To feed for aye het lamp and flames of love ; 
To keep het constancy in plight and youlh— 
Outliving beauty's outward with a mind 
Thai dolh renew snifter than blood decays." 

Shakespeare has done more for woman 
than all the other dramatists of the 

For my part I love the clowns. I 
love Launce and his dog Crabb, and 
Gobbo, whose conscience threw its arms 
around the neck of his heart; and 
Touchstone, with his lie seven times 
removed ; and dear old Dogberry — a 
pretty piece of flesh, tedious as a king. 
And Bottom, the very paramour for a 
sweet voice, longing to take the part to 
tear a cat in; and Autolycus, the 
snapper-up of unconsidered trifles, sleep- 
ing out the thought for the life to come. 
And great Sir John, without conscience, 
and for that reason un blamed antl 
enjojed ; and who at the end babbles of 
green fields, and is almost loved. And 
ancient Pvs^.oV, "Cna -wMNi \i\^ o^'iiw^. 
I And BMio\¥\\, vjWV -O^e, '^k^ 
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of a damned sou! in hell. And the poor 
Fool, who followed ihe mad king, and 
went " to bed at noon." And the clOH-n 
who carried the worm of Nilus, whose 
" biting was inimoriLil." And Corin, the 
shepherd, who described the perfect 
man : " I am a true labourer ; I earn 
that I eat — get that I wear — owe no 
man aught— envy no man's happiness — 
(jiad of other men's good — content." 

And mingling in this motley throng 

Lear, within whose brain a tempest raged 

until the depths were stirred, and the 

intellectual wealth of a life was given 

back to memory — and then by madness 

thrown to storm and night— and when 

I read the living lines I feel as though 

I looked upon the sea and saw it wrought 

by frenzied whirlwinds, until the buried 

treasures and the sunken wrecks of all 

the years were ca.st upon the shores. \ 

.' AndOthello — who, like the base Indian, 

/ threw a pearl away richer than all his 

I tribe. 

\ And Hamlet — thought - entangled, 
hesitating between two worlds. 

And Macbeth— strange mingling of 
cruelty and conscience, reaping the sure 
harvest of successful crime; "Curses 
not loud but deep — mouth-honour — 
breath." 

And Brutus, falling on his sword that 
Cassar might be still. 

And Romeo, dreaming of the white 
wonder of Juliet's hand. And Ferdinand, 
the patient log-man for Miranda's sake. 
And Florizel, who, " for all the sun sees, 
or the close earth wombs, or the pro- 
found seas hide," would not be faithless 
to the low-bom lass. And Constance, 
weeping for her son, while grief " stuffs 
out his vacant garments with his form." 

And in the midst of tragedies and 
tears, of love and laughter and crime, 
we hear the voice of the good friar, who 
declares thai in every human heart, as 

the smallest flower, there are encamped 

the opposed hosts of good and evil ; 

and our philosophy is interrupted by the 

garrulous old nurse, whose talk is as 

bus/Iy useless as the babble of a stream 

*&«/ Aurn'es by a ruined m/II. 



From every side the characters crowd 
upon us — the men and women born of 
Shakespeare's brain. They utter with a 
thousand voices the thoughts of the 
" myriad-minded " man, and impress 
themselves upon us as deeply and 
vividly as though they really lived with 

Shakespeare alone has delineated love 
in every possible phase — has ascended 
to the very top, and actually teacbed 
heights that no other has imagined. I 
do not beheve the human mind will evCT 
produce, or be in a position to appreciate, 
a greater love-play than " Romeo and 
Juliet." It is a symphony in which all 
music seems to blend. The heart bursts 
into blossom, and he who reads feels the 
swooning intoxication of a divine pet- 
fume. 

In the alembic of Shakespe.ire's biain 
the baser metals were turned to gold ; 
passions became virtues, weeds becatne 
'exotics from some diviner land, and 
common mortals made of ordinary clay 
out-ranked the Olympian gods. In bis 
brain there was a touch of chaos that 
suggests the infinite— that belongs I 
genius. Talent is measured and mathe- 
matical — dominated by prudence and 
the thought of use. Genius is tropical 
The creative instinct runs riot, deligbta 
in extravagance and waste, and over- 
whelms the mental beggars of the world 
with uncounted gold and unnumbered 
gems. 

Some things are immortal : The plai 
of Shakespeare, the marbles of tfae 
Greeks, and the music of Wagner. 

XII. 

Shakespeare was the greatest of phila! 
sophers. He knew the conditions i 
success^-ofhappiness— the relations thai 
men sustain to each other, and the dutie) 
of all. He knew the tides and currents 
of the heart — the cliffs and caverns c 
the brain. He knew the weakness ( 
the will, the sophistry of desire, and 

' ' That pleasure and revenge have ear* mtt 
I deaf liiaooddeis \o ' " "- "' 
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He knew that the soul lives in an 
invisible world— that flesh is but a mask, 
and that 

" There is no art lo find the mind's consttnclion 
In the face." 

He knew that courage should be the 
servant of judgment, and that 
" When valour preys on reason il eais ihc sword 

It fights with." 

He knew that man is never master of 
the event, that he is to some e>;tent the 
sport or prey of the blind forces of the 
world, and that 
*' In ihe reproof of chance lies the true proof of 

Feeling that the past is unchangeable, 
and that that which must happen is as 
much beyond control as though it had 
happened, he says ; — 

" l*t detctpnined ihings to destiny 
Hold unbewailed their Way." 

Shakespeare was great enough to know 
that every human being prefers happiness 
to misery, and that crimes are but 
mistakes. Looking in pity upon ihe 
human race, upon the pain of poverty, 
the crimes and cruelties, the limping 

the thori ' ' 

greit and good enough 

" There is no darkness but iEnQrnnec.*' 

In all the philosophies there is no 
greater line. This great truth fills the 
heart with pity. 

He knew that place and power do 
aol give happiness — that the crowned 
are subject as the lowest to fate and 
chance. 

" For within ihe hollow crown. 
That rounds ihe morial temples of a king, 
Keepsdeaih his court : and there ihe antick 

Scofiinghis slate, and grinning at his pomp ; 

Allowing him a breath, a little scene 

To monarchise, be fear'd, and kill with 

looks; 
Infiuing him with self and vain conceit. 
As if this flesh, which walls aluut our life. 
Were brass impregnable ; and, humour'd 

thus, 
Comes at ihe hisl. and with a liitle pin 
Borw through his casile wall, and— farewell 

king I" 
So, too, he knew (hat gold could not 



bring joy — that death and misfortune 
come alike to rich and poor, because : — 

" If thon art rich Ihon art poor ! 
For like an ass whose back with ingots bows 
Tliou beatesl thy heavy riches but a journey. 
And death unloads thee." 

In some of his philosophy there was a 
kind of scorn — -a hidden meaning that 
could not in his day and time have safely 
been expressed. You will remember 
that Laertes was about to kill the king, 
and this king was the murderer of his 
own brother, and sat upon the throne 
by reason of his crime ; and in the mouth 
of such a king Shakespeare puts these 

" There'? such divinity doth hedge a kinj. " 
So, in Macbeth :— 

" How he solicits Heaven 
Himself best knows; butslrangely visited people 
All swollen and ulcerous, pitihil lo the eye, 
The mete despairs of surgery, he cures; 
Hanging a golden stamp about Iheir necks. 
Put on with holy prayers ; and 'lis spoken 
To the succeeding royally — he leaves 
The healing benediciion. With this strange 

t le halh a heavenly gifi of prophecy, 

And sundry blessings hang atiauC his throne. 

That speak him full of grace." 

Shakespeare was the master of the 
human heart— knew all the hopes, fears, 
ambitions, and passions that sway the 
mind of man \ and, thus knowing, he 
declared that 

That alters when it alteration tinds." 
This is the sublimest declaration in 
the literature of the world. 

Shakespeare seems to give the genera- 
lisation^the result — without the process 
of thought. He seems always to beat 
the conclusion — standing where all truths 

In one of the sonnets is this fragment 
of a line that contains the highest pos- 
sible truth ; — 

" Conscience is burn of love." 

If man were incapable of suffering, the 
words " right " and " wrong " never could 
have been spoken, U TOta-tv-sevt^ssjC-ssMi. 
ol lma.yna.UOT\, \V.e. ftcj-*;e.t ^ '^'^-'i -ass^ 
cou\d hav & \Ac«SQTOe4 to. ^'^'^ >a^»-^- ^ 
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We suffer — we cause others to suffer — 
those that we love ; and of this fact con- 
science is born. 

Love is the many- col on red flame that 
makes the fireside of the heart. It is 
the mingled spring and autumn — the 
perfect climate of the soul. 

XIII. 

In the realm of comparison Shake- 
speare seems to have exhausted the rela- 
tions, parallels, and similitudes of things. 
He only could have said : — 
" Tedious as a Iwice-told tale 

Vexing Ihe eais of a drowsy man." 
" Dallet than a grent thaw. 
Dry as the remainder biscuit after a voyage." 

In the words of Ulysses, spoken to 
Achilles, we find the most wonderful 
collection of pictures and comparisons 
ever compressed within the same num- 
ber of lines : — 

" Time hatti, my lord, a wallet at his back. 
Wherein he puis alms for oblivion — 
A greal-siied monster of ingraliludea— 
ThoSE scraps mc good deeds passed; which 

are devoured 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 
As done; perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright ; to have done is to hang 
( Jui*e out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take the inslanl 

way; 
For honour travels in a sirnit so narrow 
Where one but goes abreast; keep then the 

For emiilation hath a thousand sons 
That one by one pursue ; if you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthriclil, 
Like to an entered tide, they all rush by 
And leave you hindmost : 
Or, like a gallant horse fallen in Hrst rank. 
Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 
O'errun and trampled on : then what thej- do 

Tho' less than yours in past, must o'ertop 

yours ; 
For time is like a fashionable host 
That slightly shakes his patting guest by the 

And, with his arms outstretched as he would 

fly- 
Grasps in the comer ; Welcome ever smiles. 
And Farewe\] gots out sighing." 

■^^ 'Ae words of CJeopatra when 
^n^rmaia speaks : — 



" Peace, peace : 
Dost thon not see my baby at n 
That sacks the nurse iusleep?" 



Nothing is more difficult than a defini 
tion— a crystallisation of thought i 
perfect that it emits light ShaJcespeap 
says of suicide : — \ ' 

" It is great to do that thing ^ 

That ends all other deeds, . , . . 

Which shackles accident. Lid ^bolts % 
\ change." ' 

"He defines drama to be l- 

Tnming the accomplishments 



Inloai 



ir glas! 



Of death:— 

"To lie in cold obstruction and to rot. 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod. " 
Of memory :— 

" The warder of ihe brain." 
Of the body :— 

" This muddy vesture of decay." 

And ho declares that 

" Our little life is rounded with a sleep." 

He speaks of Echo as 

" The babbling gossip of the air." 

Roraeo, addressing the poison that he 
is about to take, says :— 
" Come, bitter conduct, come unsavoury £tiide, 

Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 

The dashing rocks thy sea-sick, weary back.' 

He describes the world as 

" This tttink and shoal of time." 

He says of rumour ; — - 

"That it doubles, like the voice of echo." 

It would take days to call atteation [p 
the perfect definitions, comparisons, a 
generalisations of Shakespeare. He^Vd 
us the deeper meanings of our words-- 
taught us the art of speech. HewasUiS 
lord of language — master of expression 
and compression. 

He put the greatest thoughts into fl 
shortest words ; made the poor rich u 
the common royal. L 

Production enriched his brain, tk 
thing exhausted him. The moment.jj 
atletUton Nias taWfed (.q any sut^et . 
, compa.Tisons, 6e?\TOUovis,m«2.'9>\wra,t 
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ralisations fiUed his mind and begged 
klUerance. His thoughts, like bees, 
Kd every blossom in the world, and 
ywilh " merry march " brought the 
My home "to the tent royal of 
J emperor," 

lakes peare was the confidant of 

jre. To him she opened her 

bBnite book of secrecy," and in his 

1 were " the hatch and brood of 



. in Shakespeare the rainglingof( 
igbter and tears, humour and pathos. 
Humour is the rose, wit the thorn. Wit 
is a crystaUisation, humour an efflo- 
rescence. Wit is the bghtning of the 

In Shj.kespeare's nature was the 
climate of humour. He saw and felt the 
sunny side even of the saddest things. 
You have seen sunshine and rain at 

So Shakespaare's tears fell oft upon 
his smiles. In moment of peril — on the 
very darkness of death— there comes a 
touch of humour that falls like a fleck of 
sunshine. 

Gonzalo, when the ship is about to sink, 
having seen the boatswain, eitclaims : — 

"I have yteal eomfotl from this fellow; 
melhinks he halh no drowning mark upon 
him ; his complexion is perfect gallows." 

Shakespeare is filled with the strange 
contrasts of grief and laughter. While 
poor Hero is supposed to be dead — 
wrapped in the shroud of dishonour — 
Dogbeny and Verges unconsciously put 
again the wedding wreath upon her pure 

The soliloquy of Launcelot— great as 
Hamlet's — offsets the bitter and burning 
words of Shylock. 

There is only time to speak of Maria 
in "Twelfth Night," of Amolycus in the 
"Winter's Tale," of the parallel drawn 
by Fluellen between Alexander of 
Macedon and Harry of Monmouth, or 
of the marvellous humour of Falstaff, 
had the faintest thought 
i( OT wrong, or of Mercutio, that 



embodiment of wit and humour, or of 
the grave-diggers who lamented that 
" great folk should have countenance in 
this world to drown or hang themselves 
more than their even Christian," and 
who reached the generalisation that "the 
gallows does well because it does well to 
those who do ill." 

There is also an example of gr'^ 
humour — an example without a parallell 
in literature, so far as I know. Hamley 
having killed Polonius is asked ;^ / 

■' Where's Polonius?" 

" At supper 1 where?" 
\ " Not where he eats, but where he is oaten.'*^ 
V Above all others, Shakespeare appro- 
ciated the pathos of situation. 

Nothing is more pathetic that the last 
scene in "Lear." No one has ever bent 
above his dead who did not feel the 
words uttered by the mad king — words 
born of a despair deeper than tears : — 
" Oh, thit a horse, a dc^, a r»t h.ilh life, 
And thou no hreith !'' 
So lago, after he has been wounded, 
says ;— 

" I hleed, sir ; but not killed." 
And Othello answers from the wreck... 
and shattered remnant of his life : — 
" I would have thee live ; 

For, in my sense, 'tis happir,«ss lo die." 
When Troilus finds Cressida has been 

" Lei it not be believed (or womanhood ; 
Think 1 we had mothers.'' 
Ophelia, in her madness, "the sweet 
bells jangled out o' tune," says softly : — 

" I would gite you some violets ; 
But they withered all when my father died." 
When Macbeth has reaped the harvest, 

the seeds of which were sown by his 

murderous hand, he exclaims — and what 

could be more pitiful ? — 

" I 'gin to he aweary of the sun." 

Richard the Second feels how small a 
thing it is to be, or to have been, a king, 
or to receive houQviK. Vi'diOTe. >s^ ■«to*A 
power \s \os\', a.-ni ^&,'b'\ Sliais^t^V-a ^'^^^ 
uncQveTeii Xie^we. \««\, Vc -a^^s- 
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" I live wilh bread, like yon ; feel want, 
Taste grief, need frienils ; sabjecled thus. 
How can 7011 say to me 1 am a king ?" 

. Think of the salutation of Antony to 
|fae dead Csesar : — 

" Pardon me, thou piece of bleeding earth." 
i- When Pisanio informs Imogen that he 
been ordered by Posthumus to 
purder her, she bares her neck and 
pries: — 
pThe lamb entreats the butcher : Where is thy 

knife? 
L Thou art too slow to do thy mMter's biddinc 
fWhenldesireiltoo." 

^ Antony, as the last drops are falling 
n his self-inflicted wound, utters with 
s dying breath to Cleopatra, this : — 
" I here importune death awhile, until 
Of many Ihousand kisses the poor last 
1 lay upon thy lips." 

[ To me, the last words of Hamlet are 
HI of pathos : — 

" I die, Iloralio. 
le potent poison qoile o'er crows my spirit 

XVI. 
"Some have insisted that Shakespeare 
must have been a physician, for the 
reason that he shows such knowledge of 
^^ledicine, of the symptoms of disease 
^^' ' death, was so familiar with the 
min, and with insanity in all its forms. 
' I do not think he was a physician. 
He knew too much — his generalisations 
were too splendid. He had none of the 
prejudices of that profession in his time. 
We might as well say that he was a 
■ musician, a composer, because we find 
" in " The Two Gentlemen of Verona " 
nearly every musical term known in 
Shakespeare's time. 

Others maintain that he was a lawyer, 
perfectly acquainted with the forms, with 
the expressions, familiar to that profes- 
sion ; yet there is nothing to show that 
he was a lawyer, or that he knew more 
about law than any intelligent man 
should know. 

He was not a lawyer. His sense of 

Justice was never dulled by reading 

Eaglish law. 

_ / Some think that be was a botanist, 

r^^ecause he named nearly all known 



plants. Others, that he was an astrono 
mer, a naturalist, because he gave hinti 
and suggestions of nearly all discoveries. 
Some have thought that he must have 
been a sailor, for the reason that the 
orders given in the opening of "The 
Tempest " were the best that conli^ 
under the circumstances, have been 
given to save the ship. 

For my part, I think there is nothing 
in the plays to show that he was ■ 
lawyer, doctor, botanist, or scientist. He 
had the observant eyes that really see, 
the ears that really hear, the brain that 
retains all pictures, all thoughts, logic at 
unerring as light, the imagination that 
supplies defects and builds the perfect 
from a fragment. And these faculties 
these aptitudes, working together, ac- 
count for what he did. 

He exceeded all the sons of men in 
the splendour of his imagination. To 
him the whole world paid tribute, and 
Nature poured her treasures at his feet 
In him all races lived again, and eren 
those to be were pictured in his brain, 

He was a man of imagination — that 
is to say, of genius^and, having seen a 
leaf and a drop of water, be could con- 
struct the forests, the rivers, and the 
seas ; and in his presence all the cataracts 
would fall and foam, the mists rise, the 
clouds form and float. 

If Shakespeare knew one fact, he knew 
its kindred and its neighbours. Looking 
at a coat of mail, he instantly imagined 
the society, the conditions, that produced 
it and what it, in turn, produced, He 
saw the castle, the moat, the draw-bridge, 
the lady in the tower, and the knightly 
lover spurring across the plain. He sa* 
the bold baron and the rude retainer, the 
trampled serf, and all the glory and ibe 
grief of feudal life. 
Hehvedthe life of all. 
He was a citizen of Athens in tiw 
days of Pericles. He listened to the 
eager eloquence of the great orators, and 
sat upon the cliffs, and with the tragic 
poel heatd " t\\e multitudinous laughWt 
of tVie aea.." Mft s^'n ?iQwa.\e,^ iJcaiiat tha 



heart of falsehood. He was present 
when the great man drank hemlock, and 
met the night of death tranquil as a 
star meets morning. He listened to the 
peripatetic philosophers, and was un- 
pQzzled by the sophists. He watched 
Phidias as he chiselled shapeless stone 
lo forms of love and awe. 

He lived by the mysterious Nile, amid 
■he vast and monstrous. He koew the 
very thought that wrought the form and 
features of the Sphinx, He heard great 
Memnon's morning song when marble 
lips were smitten by the sun. He laid 
aimdownwith the embalmed and waiting 
ilead, and felt within their dust the 
expectation of another life, mingled with 
Cold and suffocating doubts— the chil- 
idten bom of long delay. 

He walked the ways of mighty Rome, 
»nd saw great Ciesar with his legions in 
rthe field. He stood with vast and 
[inotley throngs, and watched the triumphs 
'given to victorious men, followed by 
iincrowned kings, the captured hosts, 
and all the spoils of ruthless war. He 
heard the shout that shook the Coliseum's 
roofless walls when from the reeling 
(gladiator's hand the short sword fell, 
Iwhile from his bosom gushed the stream 
lof wasted life. 

I He lived the life of savage men. He 
itrod the forest's silent depths, and in the 
fdesperale game of life or death he 
matched his thought against the instinct 
of the beast. 

He knew all crimes and all regrets, all 
virtues and their rich rewards. He was 
victim and victor, pursuer and pursued, 
outcast and king, He heard the applause 
and curses of the world, and on his heart 
had fallen alt the nights and noons of 
> Failure and success. 

I He knew the unspoken thoughts, the 
: dumb desires, the wants and ways of 
beasts. He felt the crouching tigCr's 
thrill, the terror of the ambushed pijey, 
I and with the eagles he had shared the 

gof flight and poise and swoop, 
had lain with sluggisli serpents 
barren rocfes uncoilins slow\y ' 



He sat beneath the bo-tree's contem- 
plative shade, wrapped in Buddha's 
mighty thought, and dreamed all dreams 
that light, the alchemist, has wrought 
from dust and dew, and stored within 
the slumbrous poppy's subtle blood. 

He knelt with awe and dread at every 
slirine, he offered every sacrifice and 
every prayer, felt the consolation and 
the shuddering fear, mocked and wor- 
shipped all the gods, enjoyed all heavens, 
and felt the pangs of every hell. 

He lived all lives, and through his 
blood and brain there crept the shadow 
and the chill of every death, and his 
soul, like Mazeppa, was lashed naked to 
the wild horse of every fear and love 
and hate. 

The imagination had a stage in Shake- 
speare's brain, whereon were set all scenes 
that lie between the morn of laughl 
and the night of tears, and whi 
players bodied forth the false and tri 
the joys and griefs, the careless shalloi 
and the tragic deeps of universal life. 

From Shakespeare's brain there poured' 
a Niagara of gems spanned by Fancy's 
seven-hued arch. He was as many- 
sided as clouds are many-formed. To 
him giving was hoarding, sowing was 
harvest, and waste itself the source of 
wealth- Within his marvellous mind 
were the fruits of all thought past, tl 
seeds of all to be. As a drop of di 
contains the image of the earth and 
so all there is of life was mirrored foi 
in Shakespeare's brain. 

Shakespeare was an intellectual 
whose waves touched all the shores 
thought; within which were all the tidi 
and waves of destiny and will; 
which swept all the storms of fal 
annbition, and revenge ; upon which ft 
the gloom and darkness of despair and 
death and all the sunlight of content and 
love, and within which was the inverted 
sky lit with the eternal stars — an intel- 
lectual ocean — towards which all rivers 
ran, and from which now the isles and 
cantiivenU (i( O.XQVi^wwitvNsi fetict. 4i!=" 
and mn. 
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biE same rules or laws of probability 
fast govern in religious questions as in 
diers. There is no subject — and can 
e none — concerning which any human 
"uig is under any obligation lo believe 
'lOut evidence. Neither is there any 
dligent being who can, by any possi- 
Slity, be fluttered by the exercise of 
jnorant credulity. The man who, with- 
Wit prejudice, reads and understands the 
OT and New Testaments will cease to 
e an orthodox Christian. The intelli- 
t man who investigates the religion 
tf any country without fear and without 
rejudice will not and cannot be ji 

, Most people, after arriving at the 
"'mclusion that Jehovah is not God, that 
! Bible is not an inspired book, and 
lat the Christian religion, like other 
^gions, is the creation of man, usually 
say ; "There must be a Supreme Being, 
but Jehovah is not his name, and the 
Bible is not his word. There must be 
somewhere an over-ruling Providence or 
Power." 

This position is just as untenable as 
the other, He who cannot harmonise 
the cruelties of the Bible with the good- 
ness of Jehovah cannot harmonise the 
cruelties of Nature with the goodness 
and wisdom of a supposed Deity. 
He will find it impossible to account for 
pestilence and famine, for earthquake 
and storm, for slavery, for the triumph 
of the strong over the weak, for the 
countless victories of injustice. He will 
find it impossible to account for martyrs 
— for the burning of the good, the noble, 
the loving, by the ignorant, the malicious, 
and the infamous. 
J/oir can the Deist satisfactorily 
accxtunt for the sufferings of women and 
childrsnP In what way will he justify 



1 religious persecution — the 
sword of religious hatred ? ^Vhy 4 
God sit idly on his throne and a"" 
enemies to wet their swords in th 
of his friends ? Why did he not i 
the prayers of the imprisoned, '' 
helpless? And when he heard ti 
upon the naked back of the slavi 
did he not also hear the prayer d 
slave ? And when children ' 
from the breasts of mothers, why waslE 
deaf to the mother's cry ? 
I It seems to me that the man who 
jknows the limitations of the mind, who 
(gives the proper value to human testi- 
imony, is necessarily an Agnostic. He 
gives up the hope of ascertaining first or 
final causes, of comprehending the 
ipematural, or of conceiving of an 
ifinite personality. From out the words 
Creator," "Preserver," and "Provi- 
idence " all meaning falls. 
' The mind of man pursues the path of 
least resistance, and the conclusions 
arrived at by the individual depend upon 
the nature and structure of his mind, on 
his experience, on hereditary drifts and- 
tendencies, and on the countless things 
that constitute the difference in mindft 
One man, finding himself in the midst 
of mysterious phenomena, comes li 
conclusion that all is the result of design;- 
that back of all things is an infinite 
personality— that is to say, an infinite' 
man; and he accounts for all that is by 
simply saying that the universe was 
created and set in motion by this infinite 
personality, and that it is miraculotisljl 
and supernatu rally governed and p«*i 
served. This man sees with peifei^. 
clearness that matter could not create- 
itself, and therefore he Imagines a creatOft 
oE maUer , He w ^x^ecOq sa.'ce&ti ^iat^ 
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consequently, there must have been a 
designer. It does not occur to him that 
it is necessary to account for the exist- 
■ ence of an infinite personality, fie is 
perfectly certain that there can be no 
f design without a designer, and he is 
' equally certain that there can be a 
I designer who was not designed. The 
absurdity becomes so great that it takes 
the place of a demonstration. He takes 
it for granted that matter was created, 
and that its creator was not. He assumes 
' that a creator existed from eternity, 
without cause, and created what is called 
" matter " out of nothing ; or, whereas 
there was nothing, this creator made the 
something that we call substance. 

Is it possible for the human mind to 
conceive of an infinite personality ? Can 
it imagine a beginning-less being, infi- 
nitely powerful and intelligent ? If such 
% being existed, then there must have 
been an eternity during which nothing 
did exist except this being; because, if 
the universe was created, there must 
have been a time when it was not, and 
back of that there must have been an 
eternity during which nothing but an 
infinite personality existed. Is it possible 
to imagine an infinite intelligence dwell- 
ing for an eternity in infinite nothing ? 
How could such a being be intelligent ? 
What was there to be intelligent about ? 
There was but one thing to know — 
namely, that there was nothing except 
this being. How could such a being 
be powerful? There was nothing to 
exercise force upon. There was nothing 
in the universe to surest an idea. Rela- 
tions could not exist — except the relation 
between infinite intelligence and infinite 
nothing, 

The next great difficuUy is the act of 
creation. My mind is so that I cannot 
conce ive of something being created 
'.out^f- nothing. Neither can I conceive 
^Tanything being created without a cause. 
T5 me go one step further. It is just 
as difficult to imagine something being 
'CT^teS with, as without, a cause, To 
postulate a cause does not in the \easl 
feKcnjAe dimculty. In spite of a\\, 



this lever remains without a fulcrum. 
We cannot conceive of the destruction 
of substance. The stone can be crushed 
to powder, and the powder can be ground 
to sucli a fineness that the atoms can 
only be distinguished by the most power- 
ful microscope, and we can then imagine 
these atoms being divided and subdivided 
again and again and again ; but it is im- 
possible for us to conceive of the annihi- 
lation of the least possible imaginable 
fragment of the least atom of which we 
can think. Consequently, the mind can 
imagine neither creation nor destruction. 
From this point it is very easy to reach 
the generalisation that the indestructible 
could not have been created. 

These questions, however, will be 
answered by each individual according 
to the structure of his mind, according 
to his experience, according to his habits 
of thought, and according to his intelli- 
gence or his ignorance, bis prejudice or 
hh genius. 

Probably a very large majority of man- 
kind bu-lieve in the existence of super- 
natural beings, and a majority of what 
are known as civilised nations in an 
infinite personality. In the realm of 
thought majorities do not determine. 
Each brain is a kingdom, each mind is 
a sovereign. 

The universality of a belief does not 
even tend to prove its truth, A large 
majority of mankind have believed in 
what is known as God, and an equally 
large majority have as implicitly believed 
in what is known as the Devil. These 
beings have been inferred from pheno- 
mena. They were produced for the 
most part by ignorance, by fear, and by 
selfishness. Man in all ages has en- 
deavoured to account for the mysteries 
of life and death, of substance, of force, 
for the ebb and flow of things, for earth 
and star. The savage, dwelling in his 
cave, subsisting on roots and reptiles, or 
on beasts that could be slain with club 
and stone, surrounded by countless 
obie.c\.s O^ XaTXW, ■i\a,^&wt,\s^ -raws,,^ 
I tat !is Ve V^'i-*<,-«\'fe««^ ^■^^'=^'^^™V 
\ bv aeas V\xVVm.v o^t ^w^,"*^^ ^"^ 
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beasts mightier ihan himself, of diseases 
strange and fierce, trembling at the voice 
cf thunder, blinded by the lightning, 
feeling the earth shake beneath him, 
seeing the sky lurid with the volcano's 
glare^fell prostrate and begged for the 
protection of the Unknown. 

In the long night of savagery, in the 
midst of pestilence and famine, through 
the long and dreary winters, ctouche<l 
in dens of darkness, the seeds of super- 
stition were sown in the hrain of man. 
The savage believed, and thoroughly 
believed, that everything happened in 
reference to him ; that he by his actions 
could excite the anger, or by his worship 
placate the wrath, of the Unseen. He 
resorted to flattery and prayer. To the 
best of his ability, be put in stone, or 
rudely cnrved in wood, his idea of this 
God. For this idol he built a hut, a 
hovel, and at last a cathedral. Before 
these images he bowed, and at these 
shrines, whereon he lavished his wealth, 
he sought protection for himself and for 
the ones he loved. The few look ad- 
vantage of the ignorant many. They 
pretended to have received messages 
from the Unknown, They stood be- 
tween the helpless multitude and the 
gods. They were the carriers of flags of 
truce, At the court of heaven they pre- 
sented the cause of man, and upon the 
labour of the deceived they lived. 

The Christian of to-day wonders at 
the savage who bowed before his idol ; 
and yet it must be confessed that the god 
of stone answered prayer and protected 
his worshippers precisely as the Chris- 
tian's God answers prayer and protects 
his worshippers to-day. 

My mind is so that it is forced to the 

conclusion that substance is eternal; that 

the universe was without beginning and 

will be without end ; that it is the one 

eternal existence; that relations are 

transient and evanescent ; that organism s 

are produced and vanish ; that forms 

chan^e^but that thesubstance of things 

^ from eternity to eternity. It may be 

that planets are born and die, that con- 

stellations will fade from the infinite 



spaces, that countless suns will be 
quenched — but the substance will 
remain. 

The questions of origin and destiny 
seem to be beyond the powers of the 
human mind. 

Heredity is on the side of superstition. 
All our ignorance pleads for the old. In 
most men there is a feeling that their 
ancestors were exceedingly good and 
brave and wise, and that in all thii^ 
pertaining to religion their conclusions 
should be followed. They believe that 
their fathers and mothers were of the 
best, and that that which satisfied them 
should satisfy their children. With a 
feeling of reverence they say that the 
religion of their mother is good enongh 
and pure enough and reasonable enough 
for them. In this way the love of parents 
and the reverence for ancestors have 
unconsciously bribed the reason and put 
out, or rendered exceedingly dim, the 
eyes of the mind. 

There is a kind of longing in the heart 
of the old to live and die where their 
parents lived and died — a tendency to 
go back to the homes of their youth. 
Around the old oak of manhood grow 
and cling these vines. Yet it will hajdly 
do to say that the religion of my mother 
is good enough for me, any more th»n 
to say the geology, or the astronomy, 
or the philosophy of my mother is 
good enough for me. Every human 
being is entitled to the best he can 
obtain ; and if there has been the 
slightest improvement on the religion of 
the mother, the son is entitled to that 
improvement, and he should not deprive 
himself of that advantage by the mis- 
taken idea that he owes it to his mother 
to perpetuate, in a reverential way, her 
ignorant mistakes. 

If we are to follow the religion of our 
fatliers and mothers, our fathers and 
mothers should have followed the reli- 
gion of theirs. Had this been done, 
there could have been no improvement 
in t\ie woM ot V-Vvow^Ut. The first reli- 
gion "flOu\d \v3.Nft\icevi ■iie. ^aS^., wcA ^w 
\ cViUd -wCrtiVi Va-ve. &ei ■- ' ^ " 
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the mother. Progress would have been 
impossible, and on the graves of ancestors 
ivould have been sacrificed the intelli- 
66"!^ of mankind. 

We know, too, that there has been the 
religion of the tribe, of the community, 
and of the nation, and that there has 
been a feeling that it was the duty of 
every member of the tribe or community, 
and of every citizen of the nation, to 
insist upon it that the religion of that 
irilse, of that community, of that nation, 
was better than that of any other. We 
know that all the prejudices against other 
religions, and all the egotism of nation 
and tribe, were in favour of the local 
superstition. Each citizen was patriotic 
enough to denounce the religions of other 
nations and to stand firmly by his own. 
And there is this peculiarity about man : 
he can see the absurdities of other reli- 
gions while blinded to those of his own. 
The Christian can see clearly enough 
that Mohammed was an impostor. He 
is sure of it, because the people of 
Mecca who were acquainted with him 
declared that he was no prophet ; and 
this declaration is received by Christians 
■a a demonstration that Mohammed was 
not inspired. Yet these same Christians 
admit that the people of Jerusalem who 
were acquainted with Christ rejected 
him ; and this rejection they take as 
proof positive that Christ was the Son of 
God. 

The average man adopts the religion 
of his country, or, rather, the religion of 
his country adopts him. He is domi- 
nated by the egotism of race, the arro- 
gance of nation, and the prejudice called 
patriotism. He does not reason^he 
feels. He does not investigate — he 
believes. To him the religions of other 
nations are absurd and infamous, and 
their gods monsters of ignorance and 
cruelly. In every country this average 
man is taught, first, that there is a 
supreme being; second, that he has made 
known his will ; third, that he will re- 
ward the true belierer; fourth, that he 
will punish the unbeliever, the scoffer, 
and Che blasphemer; fifth, that certaiti 
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pleasing to his god; sixth, 
that he has established a Church; and 
seventh, that priests arc his representa- 
tives on earth. And the average man 
has no difficulty in determining that the 
god of his nation is the true God ; that 
she will of this true God is contained in 
the sacred scriptures of his nation ; that 
he is one of tlie true behevers, and that 
the people of other nations^tliat is, 
believing other religions — are scoffers ; 
that the only true Church is the one to 
which he belongs ; and that the priests 
of his country are the only ones who 
have had or ever will have the slightest 
influence with this true God. Al! these 
absurdities to the average man seem self- 
evident propositions ; and so he holds all 
the other creeds in scorn, and congratu- 
lates himself that he is a favourite of the 
one true God. 

If the average Christian had been born 
in Turkey, he would have been a Mo- 
hammedan ; and if the average Moham- 
medan had been born in New England 
and educated at Andover, he would have 
regarded the damnation of the heathen 
as the " tidings of great joy." 

Nations have eccentricities, peculiari- 
ties, and hallucinations, and these find 
expression in their laws, customs, cere- 
monies, morals, and religions. And 
these are in great part determined by 
soil, climate, and the countless circum- 
stances that mould and dominate the 
lives and habits of insects, individuals, 
and nations. The average man believes 
implicitly in the religion of his country, 
because he knows nothing of any other, 
and has no desire to know. It fits him 
because he has been deformed to fit ii, 
and he regards this fact of fit as an 
evidence of its inspired truth. 

Has a man the right to examine, to 
investigate, the religion of his own 
country — the religion of his father and 
mother? Christians admit that the 
ciUzens of all countries not Christian 
have not onl>j tK\^ ^^V,"^'*'^ '^''^ """^^ 
iVieu SQ\e.Ti\Ti.4\i.\.-j. 'W-swi.^^^^ "^"^ "^"f 
\ sionaives ate set*. V(> \\ea.vfe'o\ 
\ to v«^s^5id& xV*t \i^\«*«^ "^^ 
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religions, not only tu examine their super- 
stitions, tut to renounce ihem, and to 
adopt lh05e of the missionaries. It is 
the duty of a heathen to disregard the 
religion of his country and to hold in 
contempt the creed of his father and of 
his mother. If the citizens of heathen 
nations have the right to examine the 
foundations of their religion, it would seem 
that the citizens of Christian nations have 
the same right. Christians, however, go 
further than this ; they say to the 
heathen ; You must examine your reli- 
gion, and not only so, but you must 
reject it ; and, unless you do reject it, 
and, in addition to such rejection, adopt 
ours, you will be eternally damned. 
Then these same Christians say to the 
inhabitants of a Christian country : Vou 
must not examine; you must not in- 
vestigate; but, whether you examine or 
not, you must believe, or you will be 
eternally damned. 

If there be one true religion, how is it 
possible to ascertain which of all the 
religions the true one is ? There is but 
one way. We must impartially examine 
the claims of all. The right to examine 
involves the necessity to accept or reject. 
Understand me, not the right to accept 
or reject, but the necessity. From this 
conclusion there is no possible escape. 
If, then, we have the right to examine, 
we have the right to tell the conclusion 
reached. Christians have examined 
other religions somewhat, and they have 
expressed their opinion with the utmost 
freedom— that is to say, they have 
denounced them all as false and fraudu- 
lent, have called their gods idols and 
myths, and their priests impostors. 

The Christian does not deem it worth 
while to read the Koran. Probably not 
one Christian in a thousand ever saw a 
copy of that book. And yet all Chris- 
tians are perfectly satisfied that the Koran 
is the work of an impostor. No Presby- 
terian thinks it is worth his while to 
examine the reXigxoMS systems of India ; 
'is Aaoivsi/iat the Brahmins are mistaken, 
and Chat all their miracles are falsehoods. 
^o Methodist cares to read the life ot 



Buddha, and no Baptist will waste hii 
rime studying the ethics of Confucius. 
Christians of every sort and kind take it 
for granted that there is only one true rej 
ligion, and that all religions except Chriti! 
lianity are absolutely without foundation. 
The Christian worid believes that all the 
prayers of India are unanswered; tha^ 
all the sacrifices upon the countless 
altars of Egypt, of Greece, and of Rome 
were without effect. They believe that 
ali these mighty nations worshipped thdi 
gods in vain ; that their priests were 
deceivers or deceived ; that their cere= 
monies were wicked or meaningless J; 
that their temples were built by ignorance 
and fraud, and that no god heard their 
songs of praise, their cries of despairi 
their words of thankfulness ; that on 
account of their religion no pestilenca 
was stayed ; that the earthquake and 
volcano, the flood and storm, went on 
their ways of death, while the real God 
looked on and laughed at their calamities' 
and mocked at their fears. 

We find now that the prosperity t 
narions has depended, not upon their 
religion, not upon the goodness or pro- 
vidence of some god, but on soil and 
climate and commerce, upon the ii^o 
nuity, industry, and courage of Hk 
people, upon the development of the: 
mind, on the spread of education, ob. 
the liberty of thought and action; and 
that in this mighty panorama of national 
life reason has built and superstition has 
destroyed. 

Being satisfied that all believe pre- 
cisely as they must, and that religions 
have been naturally produced, I have 
neither praise nor blame for any man- 
Good men have had bad creeds, and 
men have had good ones. Some of 
the noblest of the human race have 
fought and died for tlie wrong. The 
brain of man has been the trysling-plaoe 
of contradictions. Passion often masters 
reason, and " the state of man, like to S 
little kingdom, suffers then the nature of 
an itisuttection." 

1 reWjjiouB qMesUOT.?, ■«& Wns; 



the personiil phase, and we are 
'eighing arguments instead of 
ging epithets and curses. They 
ally seek for truth must he the 
' friends. Each knows that his 
:an never take the place of fact, 
lat, next to finding truth, the 
[ honour must he won in honest 

ice that many ships are driven in 
irays by the same wind. So men, 
; the same book, write many creeds 
' out many roads to heaven. To 
t of my ability, I have examined 
gions of many countries and the 
of many sects. They are much 
nd the testimony by which they 
stantiated is of such a character 
those who believe is promised an 
reward. In all the sacred books 
re some truths, some rays of light, 
ords of love and hope. The face 
gery is sometimes softened by a 
■the human triumphs and the 
irealcs into song. But in these 
ire also found the words of fear 
ite, and from their pages crawl 
5 that coil and hiss in all the 
fraen. 

my part, I prefer the books that 
ion has not claimed. Such is 
are of my brain that Shakespeare 

greater joy than all the prophets 
Qcient world. There are thoughts 
isfy the hunger of the mind, I 
vincedthat Humboldt knew more 
jgythan the author of Genesis j 
Twin was a greater naturalist than 
lold the story of the Flood ; that 

1 was better acquainted with the 
>f the sun and moon than Joshua 
fiave been ; and that Haeckel, 
, and Tyndall know more about 
h and stars, about the history of 
e philosophy of life — more that 
e, ten thousand times — than all 
era of the sacred books. 

ieve in the religion of reason — 
pel of Ihis world ; in the develop- 
the mind, in the accumulation 
J Miref wealth, to the end that 
^jmbimself Troni superstitious 



fear, to the end that he may take 
advantage of the forces of nature to feed 
and clothe the world. 

Let us be honest with ourselves. In 
the presence of countless mysteries j 
standing beneath the boundless heaven 
sown thick with constellations; knowing 
that each grain of sand, each leaf, each 
blade of grass, asks of every mind the 
answerless question ; knowing that the 
simplest thing defies solution ; feeling 
that we deal with the superficial and the 
relative, and that we are for ever eluded 
by the real, the absolute — let us admit 
the limitations of our minds, and let us 
have the courage and the candour to say ; 
We do not know. 

The Christian religion rests on miracles. 
There are no miracles in the realm of 
science. The real philosopher does not 
seek to excite wonder, but to make that 
plain which was wonderful. He does 
not endeavour to astonish, but to 
enlighten. He is perfectly confident 
that there are no miracles in nature. 
He knows that the mathematical ex- 
pressiori of the same relations, contents, 
areas, numbers, and proportions must 
forever remain the same. He knows 
that there are no miracles in chemistry ; 
that the attractions and repulsions, the 
loves and hatreds, of atoms are constant, 
Under like conditions, he is certain that 
like will always happen ; that the product 
ever has been and forever will be the 
same ; that the atoms or particles unite in 
definite, unvarying proportions — so many 
of one kind mix, mingle, and harmonise 
with just so many of another, and the 
surplus will be forever cast out. There 
are no exceptions. Substances are always 
true to their natures. They have no 
caprices, no prejudices, that can vary or 
control their action. They are "the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever," 

In this fixedness, this constancy, this 
eternal integrity, the intelligent n 
.bsolute confidence. It is useless to 
tell him that there was a time when fire 

WOu\d T\Ql tO'[\S\iWia ■&& ':.<i'n^M.'i^?S\e., 

wVieiv -waleT -wovii ■ao'i.^'=.-«\-w-'^«^i!>^ 
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there ever was a fragment of a moment | 
during which substance had no weighc. 

Credulity should be the servant of 
inlelligence. The ignorant have not 
credulity enough to believe the actual, 
because the actual appears to be con- 
trary to the evidence of their senses. To 
them it is plain that the sun rises and 
sets, and they have not credulity enough 
to believe in the rotary motion of the 
earth — that is to say, they have not 
intelligence enough lo comprehend the 
absurdities involved in their belief, and 
the perfect harmony between the rotation 
of the earth and alt known facts. They 
trust their eyes, not their reason. Igno- 
rance has always been and always will be 
at the mercy of appearance. Credulity, 
as a rule, believes everything except the 
truth. The semi-civilised believe in 
astrology, but who could convince them 
of the vastness of astronomical spaces, 
the speed of light, or the magnitude and 
number of suns and constellations ? If 
Hermann the magician and Humboldt 
the philosopher could have appeared 
before savages, which would have been 
regarded as a god ? 

When men knew nothing of mechanics, 
nothing of the correlation of force, and of 
its indestructibility, they were believers 
in perpetual motion. So when chemistry 
was a kind of sleight-of-hand, or necro- 
mancy, something accomplished by the 
aid of the supernatural, people talked 
about the transmutation of metals, the 
universal solvent, and the philosopher's 
stone. Perpetual motion would be a 
mechanical miracle, and the transmuta- 
tion of metals would be a miracle in 
chemistry ; and If we could make the 
result of multiplying two by two five, that 
would be a miracle in mathematics. No 
one expects to find a circle the diameterof 
which is ]ust one-founh of the circumfer- 
ence. If one could find such a circle, then 
there would be a miracle in geometry. 

In other words, there are no miracles 

in any science. The moment we under- 

stand a question or subject, the miracu- 

^"^ necessarily disappears. If anything 

^^^lly happens in the chemical world. 






it will under like conditio! 
again. No one need lake i 
of this result from the mouths of others : 
all can try the experiment for themselves. 
There is no caprice, and no accident, 

It is admitted, at least by the Fnv 
testant world, that the age of miracles 
has passed away, and, consequeatly, 
miracles cannot at present be establishM 
by miracles.; they must be substantiated 
by the testimony of witnesses who a 
said by certain writers — or, rather, bf 
uncertain writers — to have lived severs! 
centuries ago ; and this testimony St 
given to us, not by the witnesses thenh 
selves, not by jjersons who say that tbef 
talked with those witnesses, but Ij 
unknown persons who did not give dj( 
sources of their information. 

The question is : Can miracles ll 
established except by miracles ? We 
know that the writers may have been 
mistaken. It is possible that they rr 
have manufactured these accounts them- 
selves. The witnesses may have lo^ 
what they knew to be untrue, or tbef 
may have been honestly deceived, or the 
stories may have been true as first told. 
Imagination may have added greaUj to 
them, so that after several centuries of 
accretion a very simple truth was cha 
to a miracle. 

We must admit that all probabilities 
must be against miracles, for the reason 
that that which is probable cannot by imy 
possibility be a miracle. Neither Bi6 
probable nor the possible, so far as luvi 
is concerned, can be miraculous, 
probability, therefore, says that ifti 
writers and witnesses were either ~ 
taken or dishonest. 

We must admit that we have r 
seen a miracle ourselves, and we n 
admit that, according to our experience 
there are no miracles. If we haw 
mingled with the world, we are compelled 
to say that we have known a vast numl " 
of persons — including ourselves — to 
mistaken, and many others who ha'* 
faiVed lo VeVl ihe exact truth. The pit^ 
babi.U\ives Me OTi We s\4e. o^ wn «Bi^ 
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iraculous ; and it is a necessity that the 
free mind moves along the path of least 
resistance. 

The effect of testimony depends on 
Ihe intelligence and honesty of the 
witness and the intelligence of liim who 
Weighs. A man living in a community 
where the supernatural is expected, 
where the miraculous is supposed to be 
{rf almost daily occurrence, will, as a 
rule, believe that all wonderful things are 
the result of supernatural agencies. He 
will expect providential interference, and, 
as a consequence, his mind will pursue 
the path of least resistance, and will 
account for all phenomena by what to 
him is the easiest method. Such people, 
■with the best intentions, honestly bear 
&lse witness. They have been imposed 
upon by apjiearances, and are victims of 
delusion and illusion. 

age when reading and writing 
were substantially unknown, and when 
history itself was but the vaguest hearsay 
handed down from dotage to infancy, 
AOthing was rescued from oblivion except 
the wonderful, the miraculous. The 
more marvellous the story, the greater 
ttie interest excited. Narrators and 
bearers were alike ignorant and alike 
honest. At that time nothing was known, 
nothing suspected, of the orderly course 
of nature— of the unbroken and un- 
breakable chain of causes and effects. 
The world was governed by caprice. 
Everything was at the mercy of a being, 
or beings,' who were themselves con- 
trolled by the same passions that domi- 
nated man, Fragments of facts were 
taken for the whole, and the deductions 
drawn were honest and monstrous. 

It is probably certain that all the 
religions of the world have been believed, 
ind that all the miracles have found 
credence in countless brains ; otherwise 
they could not have been perpetuated. 
They were not all born of cunning. 
Those who told were as honest as those 
who heard. This being so, nothing has 
bePi too absurd for human credence. 
All reUgions, so far as I know, claim 
been miraculously founded, 



miraculously preserved, and miraculously 
propagated. The priests of all claimed 
to have messages from God, and claimed 
to have a certain authority, and the 
miraculous has always been appealed to 
for the purpose of substantiating the 
message and the authority. 

If men believe in the supernatural, 
they will account for all phenomena by 
an appeal to supernatural means or 
power. VVe know that formerly every- 
thing was accounted for in this way 
except some few simple things with 
which man thought he was perfectly 
acquainted. After a time men found 
that under like conditions hke would 
happen, and as to those things the 
supposition of supernatural interference 
was abandoned ; but that interference 
was still active as to all the unknown 
world. In other words, as the circle of 
man's knowledge grew, supernatural inter- 
ference withdrew, and was active only 
just beyond the horizon of the known. 

Now, there are some believers in uni- 
versal special providence — -that is, men 
who believe in perpetual interference by 
a supernatural power, this interference 
being for the purpose of punishing or 
rewarding, of destroying or preserving, 
individuals and nations. 

Others have abandoned the idea of 
providence in ordinary matters, but still 
believe that God interferes on great 
occasions and at critical moments, 
especially in the aff'airs of nations, a 
that his presence is manifest in gres 
disasters. This is the compromise 
position. These people believe that a^ 
infinite being made the universe anci 
impressed upon it what they are pleasec' 
to call " laws," and then left it to run ii 
accordance with those laws and forces ; 
that as a rule it works well, and that the 
divine Maker interferes only in cases of 
accident, or at moments when the 
machine fails to accomplish the original 
design. 

There are others who take the ground 
that all is natutaV', Ofta.^ ^i\e.\e. ^^s^^E^.V'a^. 
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that Nature embraces all, and that there 
can be no without or beyond. 

The first class are Thefsts pure and 
simple ; the second are Theists as to the 
unknown, Naturabsts as to the known ; 
and ihe third are Naturabsts without a 
touch or taint of superstition. 

What can the evidence of the first 
class be worth ? This question is an- 
swered by reading the history of those 
nations that believed thoroughly and 
impUcitly in the supernatural. There is 
no conceivable absurdity that was not 
established by their testimony. Every 
law or every fact in nature was violated. 
Children were bom without parents; 
men lived for thousands of years ; others 
subsisted without food, without sleep ; 
thousands and thousands were possessed 
with evil spirits, controlled byghosis and 
ghouls ; thousands confessed themselves 
guilty of impossible offences, and in 
courts, with the most solemn forms, im- 
possibibties were substantiated by the 
oaths, affirmations, and confessions of 
men, women, and children. 

These delusions were not confined to 
ascetics and peasants, but they took 
possession ofnobles and kings; of people 
who were at that time called intelligent ; 
of the then educated. No one denied 
these wonders, for ihe reason that denial 
was a crime punishable generally with 
death. Societies, nations, became insane 
— victims of ignorance, of dreams, and, 
above all, of fears. Under these con- 
ditions human testimony is not, and 
cannot be, of the slightest value. ^Ve 
now know that nearly all of the history 
of the world is false, and we know this 
because we have arrived at that phase or 
point of intellectual development where 
and when we know that effects must have 
causes, that everything is naturally pro- 
duced, and that, consequently, no nation 
could ever have been great, powerful, 
and rich, unless it had the soil, ihe 
people, the intelligence, and the com- 
merce. Weighed in these scales, nearly 
all histories are found to be fictions. 
T/ie same is true of religions. Every 
'lligem American is satisfied that the 



' religions of India, of Egypt, of Grei 
and Rome, of the Aztecs, were and H 
false, and that all ihe miracles on whjl 
they rest are mistakes. Our rel^'i 
alone is excepted. Every intellige 
Hindoo discards all religions and i 
miracles except bis own. The queatii 
is : When will people see the defectii 
their own theology as clearly as tin 
perceive the same defects in every oths 

All the so-called false religions w( 
substantiated by miracles, by signs a 
wonders, by prophets and martyrs, p 
ciseiy as our own. Our witnesses are il 
better than theirs, and our success i)d 
greater. If their miracles were false, ot 
cannot be true. Nature was the samei 
India as in Palestine. 

One of the cornerstones of Chris 
tianity is the miracle of inspiration, u 
this same miracle lies at the founduic 
uf all religions. How can the fact ( 
inspiration be established ? How cooli 
even the inspired man know that be wi 
inspired ? If be was influenced to wriU 
and did write, and did express thought 
and facts that to him were absolute 
new, on subjects about which he b 
previously known nothing, how could ll 
know that he had been influenced bya 
infinite being ? And if he could kno 
how could he convince others? 

What is meant by inspiration ? C 
the one inspired set down only i 
thoughts of a supernatural being ? W 
he simply an instrument, ot did I 
personality colour the message i 
and given ? Did he mix his ignotaiw 
with the divine information, bis pre' 
dices and hatreds with [be love ai 
justice of the Deity ? If God told hi 
not to eat the flesh of any beast tl 
dieth of itself, did the sa::ie InfioH 
Being also tell him to sell this meat t 
the stranger within his gates ? 

A man says that he is inspired — tbi 
God appeared to him in a dream, aB 
told him certain things. Now, the Ibing 
said to have been communicated rai 
have been good and wise ; bat wiU^ 
fact vVva\, \.\\e comTOiW.t'i.VKm is ^pod 
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ler hand, the communication is 

wicked, will ihat conclusively 

s not inspired ? 

judge from the communication ? 

words, is our reason to be the 

idard ? 

:ld the inspired man know 
as received from 
God ? If God in reality should appear 
to a human being, how could this human 
being know who had appeared ? By 
what standard would he judge ? Upon 
this question man has no experience; he 
is not familiar enough with the super- 
, natural to know gods even if they exist. 
Although thousands have pretended to 
receive messages, there has been no 
message in which there was, or is, any- 
thing above the invention of man. 
There are just as wonderful things in the 
□ninspired as in the inspired books, and 
the prophecies of the heathen have been 
fulfilled equally with those of the Jud;ean 
prophets. If, then, even the inspired 
man cannot certainly know that he is 
inspired, how is it possible for him to 
demonstrate his inspiration to others ? 
The last solution of this question is that 
inspiration is a miracle about which only 
the inspired can have the least know- 
ledge or the least evidence, and this 
knowledge and this evidence not of a 
character to absolutely convince even 
the inspired. 

There is certainly nothing in the Old 
the New Testament that could not 
ibeen written by uninspired human 
To me there is nothing of any 
ir value in the Pentateuch. I do 
>W of a solitary scientific truth 
in the five books commonly 
to Moses. There is not, as 
I know, a line in the book of 
calculated to make a human 
better. The laws contained in 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deute- 
ronomy are for the most part puerile 
and cruel. Surely there is nothing' in 
any of these books that could not have 
produced by uninspired men. 
\y there is nothing calculated to 
■ nellectual adniiraiion in the 



book of Judges or in the wars of Joshua ; 
and the same may be said of Samuel, 
Chronicles, and Kings. The history is 
extremely childish, full of repetitions, of 
useless details, without the slightest 
philosophy, without a generalisation born 
of a wide survey. Nothing is known of 
olher nations ; nothing imparted of the 
slightest value; nothing about education, 
discovery, or invention. And these 
idle and stupid annals are interspersed 
with myth and miracle, with flattery for 
kings who supported priests, and with 
curses and denunciations for those who 
would not hearken to the voice of the 
prophets. If all the historic books of 
the Bible were blotted from the memory 
of mankind, nothing of value would be 
lost. 

Is it possible that the writer or writers 
of First and Second Kings were inspired, 
and that Gibbon wrote TAe Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire without super- 
natural asiiatance? Is it possible that 
the author of judges was simply the 
instrument of an infinite God, while 
John W. Draper wrote The Inltlltctual 
Development of Europe without one ray 
of light from the other world ? Can we 
believe that the author of Genesis had 
to be inspired, while Darwin experi- 
mented, ascertained, and reached con- 
clusions for himself? 

Ought not the work of a God to be 
vastly superior to that of a man ? And if 
the writers of the Bible were in reality in- 
spired, ought not Ihat book to be the 
greatest of books P For instance, if it 
were contended that certain statues had 
been chiselled by inspired men, such 
statues should be superior to any that 
uninspired man has made. As long as 
it is admitted that the Venus de Milo is 
the work of man, no one will believe in 
inspired sculptors— at least, until a supe- 
rior statue has been found. So in the 
world of painting. We admit that Corot 
was uninspired. Nobody claims that 
Angelohad supernatural assistance. Now, 
if someone shoiild clavm. t-laal ? 
\ pairvtet -was i\w.^\^ 'Cqc \ 
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by that painter should be superior to all 

I do not see how it is possible for an 
intelligent human being to conclude that 
the Song of Solomon is the work of God, 
and that the tragedy of Lear was Ihe 
work of an uninspired man. We are all 
liable to be mistaken, but the //iad seems 
to me a greater work than the book of 
Esther, and I prefer it to the writings of 
Haggai and Hosea. ^^chylus is supe- 
rior to Jeremiah, and Shakespeare rises 
immeasurably above all the sacred books 
of the world. 

It does not seem possible that any 
human being ever tried to establish a 
truth — anything that really happened — 
by what is called a miracle. It is easy 
to understand bow that which was com- 
mon became wonderful by accretion— 
by things added, and by things forgotten 
— and it is easy to conceive how that 
which was wonderful became by accre- 
tion what was called supernatural. Bvit 
it does not seem possible that any intelli- 
gent, honest man ever endeavoured to 
prove anything by a miracle. 

As a matter of fact, miracles could 
only satisfy people who demanded no 
evidence ; else how could they have 
believed the miracle? It also appears 
to be certain that, even if miracles had 
been performed, it would be impossible 
to establish that fact by human testimony. 
In other words, miracles can only be 
established by miracles, and in no event 
could miracles be evidence e.tcept to i 
those who were aclually present ; and In 
order for miracles to be of any value, \ 
they would have to be perpetual. It 
must also be remembered that a miracle 
actually performed could by no possi- 
bility shed any light on any moral truth, 
or add to any human obligation. 

If any man has ever b^en inspired, 



this is a secret miracle, known to i 
person, and suspected only by Ihe ti 
claiming to be inspired. It would no 
be in the power of the inspired ic 
satisfactory evidence of that fact to any 
body else. 

The testimony of man is insuilicteQ 
to establish the supernatural. Neithei 
the evidence of one man nor 
men can stand when contradicted byihi 
experience of the intelligent world. 
a book sought to be proved by miracle 
is true, then it makes no differcnra 
whether it was inspired or not ; and if ft 
is not true, inspiration cannot add t 
value. 

The truth is that the Church 
always — unconsciously,perhaps — offered' 
rewards for falsehood. It was founded 
upon tlie supernatural, the miraculouSf 
and it welcomed all statements calculalet 
to support the foundation. It rewarded 
the traveller who found evidences of ths 
miraculous, who had seen the pillar 
salt into which the wife of Lot had been 
changed, and the tracks of Pharaoh's 
chariots on the s.inds of the Red Sei. 
It heaped honours on the historian who 
filled his pages with the absurd and llw 
impossible. It had geologists and asn^- 
nomers of its own, who constructed tbt 
earth and the constellations in accoF 
dance with the Bible. With sword aad 
flame it destroyed the brave and thought- 
ful men who told the truth. It wasltf 
enemy of investigation and of reason. 
Faith and Fiction were in partnership. 

To-day the intelligence of the world 
denies the miraculous. Ignorance islhe 
soil of the supernatural. The foundttion 
of Christianity has crumbled, has dis»[K 
peared, and the entire fabric must WL 
The natural is true. The mira 
false. 
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Ir is utterly inconceivable that any man 
believing in tlie truth of the Chiistian 
religion should publicly deny it, because 
he who believes in that religion would 
believe that, by a public denial, he would 
peril the eternal salvation of his soul. It 
ts conceivable, and without any great 
effort of the mind, that millions who do 
not believe in the Chrislian religion 
should openly say that they did. In a 
country where religion is supposed to be 
in power — where it has rewards for pre- 
tence, where it puts a premium upon hypo- 
CTisy, where it at least is willing to pur- 
chase silence — it is easily conceivable 
that millions pretend to believe what 
they do not. 

ORTHOnOX RKLICION DYING OUT, 

It gives me immense pleasure to say 
here and now that orthodox religion is 
dying out of the civilised world. It is a 
Sick man. It has been attacked with 
two diseases— softening of the brain and 
ossification of the heart. It is a religion 
that no longer satisfies the intelligence of 
this country ; that no longer satisfies the 
brain; a religion gainst which the heart 
of every civilised man and woman pro- 
tests. It is a religion that gives hope 
only to a few ; that puts a shadow upon 
the cradle ; that wTaps the coffin in dark- 
ness, and fills the future of mankind with 
flame and fear. It is a religion that I am 
going to do what little I can while 1 live 
to destroy- In its place I want humanity, 
I want good fellowship, I want intellec- 
tual liberty — -free speech, the discoveries 
and inventions of genius, the demonstra- 
tions of science — the religion of art, j 
niusic,and poetry — of good houses, good 
clothes, good wages^lhat is to say, the 
t^th'is world. \ 



RELIGIOUS DEATHS AND BIRTHS. 

We must remember that this is a 
world of progress, a world of perpeliisl 
change— a succession of coffins and 
cradles. There is perpetual death, and 
there is perpetual birth. By the grave 
of the old forever stand youth and joy ; 
and, when an old religion dies, a better 
one is born. When we find out that an 
assertion is a falsehood, a shining truth 
takes its place, and we need not fear thi 
destruction of the false. The more false 
we destroy, the more room there will be 
for the true. 

There was a time when the astrologer 
sought to read in the stars the fate of men 
and nations. The astrologer has faded 
from the world, but the astronomer has 
taken his place. There was a time when 
the poor alchemist, bent and wrinkled 
and old, over his crucible endeavoured 
to find some secret by which he could 
change the baser metals into pure.st 
gold. The alchemist has gone ; the 
chemist took his place; and, although 
he finds nothing to change metals into 
gold, he finds something that covers the 
earth with wealth. There was a time 
when the soothsayer and augur flourished. 
After them came the parson and priest ; 
and the parson and the priest must go. 
The preacher must go, and in his place 
must come the teacher — the real inter- 
preter of Nature. We are done with the 
supernatural. We are through with the 
miraculous and the impossible. There 
was once tlie prophet who pretended to 
read the book of the future. His place 
has been taken by the philosopher, who 
reasons froni effect to cause^who finds 
the facts by which we are surrounded, 
and er\<iea.voMw vo ■«3.'w«\ Voinv "^t-je. 
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probability will happen. The prophel 
has gone, the philosopher is here, There 
was a time when man sought aid from 
ei) — when be prayed to the deaf 
There was a time when everything 
lepended on the supematuralisi. That 
Sme in Christendom is passing away. 
We now depend upon the naturalist — 
not upon the believer iri ancient false- 
hoods, but on the discoverer of facts — 
_pn the demonstrator of truths. At last 
beginning to build on a solid 
Wndsition, and, as we progress, tbe 
fepernatural dies. I'he leaders of tbe 
miellectual world deny tbe existence of 
the supernatural. They take from ali 
superstition its foundation. 

TUE RELIGION OF RECIPROCITY. 

I Supernatural religion will fade from 
nts world, and in its place we shall have 
_ In the place of the worship of 

something we know not of will be the 
religion of mutual love and assistance — 
the great religion of reciprocity, Super- 
stition Qiust go. Science will remain. 
The Church dies hard. The brain of 
tbe world is not yet developed. There 
are intellectual diseases as well as physi- 
— there are pestilences and plagues of 

\ Whenever the new comes the old pro- 
ests, and fights for its place as long as it 
L particle of power. We are now 
having the same warfare between super- 
stition and science that there was between 
^he stage coach and the locomotive. B ut 
tbe stage coach had Co go. It had its 
lay of glory and power, but it is gone, 
nt West. In a little while it will be 
1 into the Pacific. So we find that 
is the same conflict between the i 
tfTerent seels and different schools not 
ftily of philosophy, but of medicine. 

Recollect that everything except the 
demonstrated truth is liable to die. 
That is the order of Nature. Words die. 
Every language has a cemetery. Every 
now and then a word dies and a tomb- i 
stone is erected, and across it is written I 
"obsolete." New words are conUnuaA\y 
oe/ng born. There is a cradle in which 



a word is rocked. A thought is marrlGd 
to a sound, and a child-word Is bora 
And there comes a time when the word 
gets old, and wrinkled, and evpresaoit 
less, and is carried mournfully Co the 
grave. So in the schools of medidna 
You can remember, so can I, when the 
old allopatbists, the bleeders and 
blisterers, reigned supreme. If ihete 
was anytbing the matter with a man, iheji 
let out his blood. Called to tbe bedside' 
they took him on tbe point of a lancet 
to tbe edge of eternity, and then pnft' 
tised all their art to bring him ba<A- 
One can hardly imagine how perfect ■' 
constitution it took a few years ago to 
stand tbe assault of a doctor. And Icng 
after the old practice was found to be) 
mistake hundreds and thousands of li«r 
ancient physicians clung to it, cexati' 
around with them, in one pocket a bottb; 
of jalap, and in the other a rusty lancetf 
sorry that they could not find sMft' 
patient with faith enough to allow the 
experiment to be made again. • 

So these schools, and these theoriai;| 
and these religions die hard. What rfw. 
can Chey do ? Like the paintings of i^ 
old masters, they are kept alive becMft 
so much money has been invested ilf' 
them. Think of the amount of nioiw! 
that has been invested in superstiti(*l 
Think of the sdiools that have b«i(' 
founded for the more general diffasion 
of useless knowledge 1 Think of tl? 
colleges wherein men are taught thai ft 
is dangerous to think, and that they ffln* 
never use their brains except in thei^ 
of faith! Think of the millions ant 
billions of dollars that have been »■ 
pended in churches, in temples, and^ 
cathedrals ! Think of the Ihousandsaw 
thousands of men who depend for Chwj 
living upon the ignorance of maokiadt 
Think of those who grow rich on twd^ 
lity and who fatten on faith I Do jN* 
suppose they are going to die witboplmi 
struggle ? What are they to do ? FtW 
the bottom of my heart I sympattlilt 
with the poor clergyman that has ha4_M 
h\s comwvovi setise e4Mi:^\ft.4 out q' '■''" 
\ and Vs no-w Vd \ie fcxo'W'R -a- 
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Klieving; world. His prayers are 
wered ; he gets no help from on 
nd the pews are beginning [o 

the pulpit. What is ihe man to 
f he suddenly changes, he is gone. 

eaches what he really believes, he 

notice to quit. And yet, if he 
le congregation would come 
• and be perfectly honest, ihey 
kll .tdmit that they believe little 
)W nothing. 

a little while ago a couple of 
fire riding tf^ether from a revival, 
night, and one said to the other, 

rode along: "I am going to say 
ng that will shock you, and I 
yon never to tell it to anybody 

am going to tell it to you." 
what is it ?" said she. " I do not 
the Bible." The other replied: 
icr do I." 

re often thought how splendid it 
je if the ministers could but come 
r and say : " Now, let us be 
Let U3 tell each other, honour 
' like Dr. Curry, of Chicago, did 
neeting the other day, "just what 
ieve." They tell a story that in 
Eimea lot of people, about twenty, 
, Texas in a little hotel, and one 
jot up before the fire, put his 
lehind him, and said : " Hoys, let 

tell our real names." If the 
rs and their congregations would 
1 their real thoughts, they would 
it they are nearly as bad as I am, 
t Ihey believe as little. 
)doxy dies hard, and its defenders 
:hat this fact shows that it is of 
origin. Judaism dies hard. It 
id several thousand years longer 
jhristianity. The religion of 
med dies hard. 

.hisro dies hard. Why do all 
ligions die hard ? Because inlel- 
increases slowly. 

me whisper in the ear of the 
int : Catholicism dies hard. 
Oes that prove ? It proves that 
tple are ignorant, and that the 
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Catholic : ProtesLiniism dies hard, i 
What does that prove i" It proves that 
the people are superstitious and the ' 
preachers stupid. 

Let me whisper in all your ears; 
Infidelity is not dying— it is growing — it 
increases every day. And what does 
that prove ? It proves that the people 
are learning more and more — that they 
are advancing — that the mind is getting 
free, and that the race is being civilised. 

The clergy know that I know that 
they know that they do not know, 

THE CLOWS TH.\T HAVE SHATTERED .' 

THE SHIELD AND SHIVERED THE 

L.-\KCE or SUPERSTITION. 



Mohammed wrested from the dis- 
ciples of the Cross the fairest part of 
Europe. It was known that he was an 
impostor, and that fact sowed the seeds 
of distrust and infidehty in the Christian 
world. Christians made an effort to 
rescue from the infidels the empty sepul- 
chre of Christ. That commenced in the 
eleventh century, and ended at the close 
of the thirteenth. Europe was almost . 
depopulated. The fields were left waste, 
ihe villages were deserted, nations were 
impoverished, every man who owed a 
debt was discharged from payment if he 
put a cross upon his breast and joined 
the Crusades. No matter what crime he 
had committed, the doors of the prison 
were open for him to join the hosts of 
the Cross. They believed that God 
would give them victory, and they 
carried in front of the first crusade a goat 
and a goose, believing that both those 
animals were blessed by the indwelling 
of tiie Holy Ghost. And I may say 
that those same animals are in the 
lead to-day in the orthodox worid. 
Until lagi they endeavoured to gain 
possession of that sepulchre, and finally 
the hosts of Christ were driven back 
baffled and beaten — a poor, miserable, 
religious rahhle. The-j «««, d-swwi 
bact, and v'ttM. ^ao. ^-nsA. *^ ■**^,^ 
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that at that time the world believed in 
trial by battle — that God would lake the 
side of the right — and there had been a 
trial by battle between the cross and tbe 
crescent, and Mohammed had been 
victorious. \^a.% God at that time 
governing the world? Was he endeavour- 
ing lo spread his gospel ? 

THE DKSTRITCTION OF ART. 

Vou know that, when Christianity came 
into power, it destroyed every statue it 
could lay its ignorant hands upon. It 
defaced and obliterated every painting ; 
it destroyed every beautiful building; it 
burned the manuscripts, both Greek and 
I-atin ; it destroyed all the history, all 
the poetry, ali the philosophy it could 
find, and reduced to ashes every library 
that it could reach with ils torch. And 
the result was that the night of the 
Middle Ages fell upon ihe human race. 
But by accident, by chance, by oversight, 
a few of the manuscripts escaped the 
fury of religious neal ; and these manu- 
scripts became the seed, the fruit of 
which is our civilisation of to-day. A 
few statues had been buried ; a few 
forms of beauty were dug from the earth 
that had protected them, and now the 
civilised world is filled with art, the wails 
are covered with paintings, and the 
niches filled with statuary. A few manu- 
scripts were found and deciphered. The 
old languages were learned, and literature 
was again bom. A new day dawned 
upon mankind. Every effort at mental 
improvement had been opposed by the 
Church, and j-et the few things saved 
from the general wreck — a few poems, a 
few works of the ancient thinkers, a few 
forms wrought in stone — produced a new 
civilisation destined to overthrow and 
■destroy the fabric of superstition. 

THE DISCOVEKV OF AMERICA, 

What was the next blow that this 

Church received ? The discovery of 

America. The Holy Ghost who inspired 

men to write the Bible did not know of 

the existence of this Continent, never 

dreamed of the It'estern Hemisphere. 



The Bible left out half the world. The 
Holy Ghost did not know that the eastii 
is round. He did not dream that tbt 
earth is round. He believed it was flat, 
although he made it himself. At that 
time heaven was just beyond the clouds. 
It was there the gods lived, there the 
angels were, and it was against that 
heaven that Jacob's ladder leaned when 
the angels went up and down. It was 
to that heaven that Christ ascended after 
his resurrection. It was up there that 
the New Jerusalem was, with its streets 
of gold; and under this earth was perdi- 
tion. There was where the devils lived; 
where a pit was dug for all unbelievers, 
and for men who had brains. I say thai 
for this reason : Just in proportion thai 
you have brains j'our chances for ete'iial 
joy are lessened, according to this reli- 
gion. And just in proportion that you 
lack brains your chances are increased- 
At last they found that the earth is round- 
It was circumnavigated by Magellat^ 
In 1519 that brave man set sail. The 
Church told him : "The earth is flat, my 
friend ; don't go, you may fall off the 
edge." Magellan said: "I have seen 
the shadow of the earth upon the moon» 
and I have more confidence in the 
shadow than I have in the Church. 
The ship went round. The earth was 
circumnavigated. Science passed iW 
hand above it, and beneath it, an*! 
where was the old heaven and wher^ 
was the hell ? Vanished for ever ! ApO 
they dwell now only in the religioi 
superstition. We found there was 
place there for Jacob's ladder to le»n 
against ; no place there for the gods ano 
angels to live ; no place to hold tb* 
waters of the deluge ; no place to whid 
Christ could have ascended. The fouf 
dations of the new Jerusalem crumble^ 
The towers and domes fell, and in th^ 
places infinite space, sown with an il>W 
nite number of stars : not with new JoW* 
salems, but with countless constellation- 

COPERNICUS AND KEPLER. 

T\ietv msLtv \ic%Q.Tv \.o g:ci"*i ^eat, a . 
, ■wrth iWX came hsWOTiOTCoij. \tv -vij 
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:uB was bom. In 1543 his 
ork appeared. In 1616 the 
f Copernicus was condemned by 
ic, by the infallible Catholic 

and the Church was about as 
It upon that subject as upon any 
The system of Copernicus was 
ed. And how long do you sup- 

Cliurch fought that? Let me 

It was revoked by Pius VII. 

year of grace i8ii. For 278 

er the death of Copernicus the 

insisted that his system was 
d that the old Bible astronomy 
i, Astronomy is the first help 
ever received from heaven. 
ime Kepler in 1609, and you 
lost date the bitth of science 
: night that Kepler discovered 
law. That was the break of the 
is first law, that the planets do 
e in circles but in ellipses ; his 
law, that they describe equal 
1 equal limes; his third law, that 
.res of their periodic times are 
inal to the cubes of theit dis- 

That man gave us the key to 
/ens. He opened the infinite 
d in it read three lines. 
' not time to speak of Galileo, of 

da Vinci, of Bruno, and of 
5 of others who contributed to 
lectual wealth of the world. 

SPECIAL PROVlUENCh 

ext thing that gave the Church 
was statistics. We found by 
talistics that we could tell the 
ength of human life; that this 
fe did not depend upon infinite 
that it depended upon condi 
cumstances, laws, and facts and 
e conditions, circumstances and 
e during long periods of time 
ally the same. And now the 

1 depends entirely upon special 
ce gets his life insured. He 
e confidence even in one of 
ipanies than he has in the whole 

We found by statistics that 
"p just- so many crimes on an 
mmkted ; just so many crimes 



of one kind and sij many of another; 
just so many suicides, so many deaths 
by drowning, so many accidents on 
average, so many men marrying wom 
for instance, older than themselves ; 
many murders of a particular kind ; just ■ 
the same number of mistakes ; and I say 
to-night, statistics utterly demolish the I 
idea of special Providence. 

Only the other day a gentleman 
telling me of a case of special Providence, 
He knew it. He bad been the subject 
of it. A few years ago he was about to 
go on a ship, when he was detained, 
did not go, and the ship was lost with all 
on board. " Yes ! " 1 said, " do you 
think the people who were drowned 
believed in special Providence ? " Think 
of the infinite egotism of such a doctrine. 
Here is a man that fails to go upon e 
ship with five hundred passengers, and 
they go down to the bottom of the si 
fathers, mothers, children, and loving 
husbands and wives waiting upon the 
shores of expectation. Here is one 
poor little wretch that did not happen ti 
go ! And he thinks that God, the 
Infinite Being, interfered in his poor 
little withered behalf and let the rest all 
go. That is special Providence. Why 
does special Providence allow all the 
crimes ? Why are the wife-beaters pro- 
tected, and why are the wives and chil- 
dren left defenceless, if the hand of God 
IS over us all? Who protects the insane? ■ 
Why does Providence permit insanity? 
But the Church cannot give up special 
Providence. If there is no such thing, 
then no prayers, no worship, no churches, 
no priests. \Vhat would become 
National Thanksgiving ? 

You know we have a custom every 
}ear of issuing a proclamation of thanks~ 
giving. We say to God: "Ahhough youi 
have afflicted all the other countries,, 
although you have sent war, and desola- 
tion, and famine on everybody else, 
have been such good children that you 
have been kind to us, and we hope you 
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the same. I remembei a few years ago 
a Governor of Iowa got out a proclanta- 
tioii of (hat kind. He went on to tell 
how thankful the people were, and how 
prosperous Ihe State had been. There 
was a young fellow in ihjtt State who got 
out another proclamation, spying that 
he feared the Lord might be misled 
by official correspondence ; that the 
Governor's proclamalion was entirely 
false; that the State was not prosperous; 
that the crops had been an almost utter 
failure ; that nearly every farm in the 
State was mortgaged; and that, if the 
Lord did not believe hira, all he asked 
was that he would send some angel in 
whom he had confidence to look Ihe 
matter over and report. 



The nineteenth century will be called 
Djrwin's century. He was one of the 
grealest menwlio ever touched this globe. 
He has explained more of the phenomena 
of life than all of the religious teachers. 
Write the nanie of Charles Darwin on 
the one hand and the name of every 
theologian who ever lived on the other, 
and from that name has come more light 
to the world than from all of those. His 
doctrine of evolution, his doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest, his doctrine of the 
origin of species, has removed in every 
thinking mind the last vestige of ortho- 

. dox Christianity. He has not only 
staled, but he has demonstrated, that the 
inspired writer knew nothing of this 
■world, nothing of the origin of man, 
nothing of geology, nothing of astronomy, 
nothing of nature; that the Bible is a 
book written by ignorance — at the instiga- 
tion of fear. Think of the men who 
replied to him. Only a few years ago 
there was no person too ignorant to suc- 
cessfully answer Charles Darwin; and 
the more ignorant he was the more 
cheerfully he undertook the task. He 
was held up to the ridicule, the scorn, 

and contempt of the Christian world ; 

iuid yet, wbea he died, England was 
_. > . I ^^^^ j^.^ ^^^^ ^.^^ ^j^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

and her grandest. Charles 



Darwin conquered the inicllectitt 
and his doctrines are now ; 
facts. 

And yet we are told in this Utti 
that orthodox religion is about toQ 
the world I It will be driven totT 
of Africa. It must go to s 
country; it has lost its hold upon a ^ 
sation. It is unfortunate to have a telt 
gion that cannot be accepted by Ute 
intellect of a nation. It is unforiuniitft 
to have a religion against which evBry 
good and noble heart protests. Let us 
have a good religion or none. My [li 
has been excited by seeing these miniS" 
lers endeavour to warp and twist lite 
passages of Scripture to fit tlie demdii- 
straiions of science. Of course, I have 
not lime to recount all the distoverie! 
and events iliat have assisted in the des- 
truction of superalition. Every fact iS 
an enemy of the Church, Every fact li' 
a heretic. Every demonstration is aa 
infidel. Everything thai ever reallj 
happened testifies against the sopeP-^ 
natural. 

The Church teaches that man nBS 
created perfect, and that for six thoUSKW 
years he has degenerated. DarwiO 
demonstrated the falsity of this d<^pi' 
He shows that man has for thoiis.nnda c 
ages steadily advanced ; that the GaidcD 
of Eden is an ignorant myth ; thai llK 
doctrine of original sin has no found? 
lion in fact; that the atonement is al 
absurdity ; that the serpent did not temp' 
and that man did noL "fall." 

Charles Darwin destroyed the founds 
tion of orthodox Christianity. There < 
nothii:g left but faith in what we knoi 
could not and did not happen. K*l 
gion and science are enemies. One iS;> 

superstition, the other is _. _ 

rests upon the false, the other upon tb 
tme. One is the result of fear and fMW 
the other of investigation and n 



THE CREEDS. 
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► '■"Well, but I tell it as you have it 
wiitten in your creed." 

"Oh, we don't mind the creed any 
wore." 

" Then, why do you not change it ? " 

"Oh, well, we understand it as it is, 
and, if we tried to change it, maybe we 
would not agree." 

Possibly the creeds are in the best 
condition now. There is a tacit under- 
Standing that they do not believe them, 
that there is a way to get around them, 
Bcd that they can read between the lines; 
that, if they should meet now to form 
new creeds, they would fail to agree; and 
■ that now tliey can say as they please, 
except in public. Whenever they do so 
in public, the Church, in self-defence, 
must try them ; and 1 believe in trying 
every minister that does not preach the 
doctrine he agrees to, I have not the 
slightest sympathy with a Presbyterian 
preacher who endeavours to preach 
infidelity from a Presbyteriin pulpit and 
receives Presbyterian money. When he 
changes his views he should step down 
and out like a man, and say : *' I do not 
believe your doctrine, and I will not 
preach it. You must hire some other 
man," 



But I find that I have correctly inter- 
preted the creeds. There was put into 
my hands the new Congregational creed. 
J have read it, and I will call atten- 
tion to it now, to find whether that 
Church has made any advance ; to find 
whether the sun of science has risen in 
the heavens in vain; whether they are still 
■the children of intellectual darkness; 
whether they still consider it necessary 
for you to believe something that you by 
no possibility can understand, in order 
to be a winged angel for ever. Now, let 
US see what their creed is. 1 will read a 
little of it. 

ley com men ce by saying that they — ' 
■*-'"- in one God, the Father 



Almighty, make)' of heaven and earth, 
and of all things visible and invisible." 

They say, now, that there is the one 
personal God ; that he is the maker of 
the universe, and its ruler. I again ask 
the old question, Of what did he make 
it ? If matter had not existed through 
eternity, then this God made it. Of 
what did he make it ? What did he use 
for the purpose ? There was nothing in 
the universe except this God. What had 
the God been doing for the eternity he 
had been living? He bad made nothing 
— called nothing into existence; never 
had had an idea, because it is impossible 
to have an idea unless there is something 
to excite an idea. What had he been 
doing? \Vhy does not the Congregational 
Church tell us? How do they know 
about this Infinite Being? And, if he is 
infinite, how can they comprehend 
him? What good is it to believe in 
something that you know you do not 
understand, and that you never can 
understand ? 

In the Episcopalian creed God is des- 
cribed as follows : — 

"There is but one living and true God, 
everlasting, without body, parts, or pas- 
sions." 

Think of that! without body, parts, or 
passions. I defy any man in the world 
to write a better description of nothing. 
You cannot conceive of a finer word- 
painting of a vacuum than "without 
body, parts, or passions," And yet this 
God, without passions, is angry at the 
wicked every day; this God, without 
passions, is a jealous God, whose anger 
burnelh to the lowest hell. This God, 
without passions, loves the whole human 
race; and this God, without passions, 
damns a large majority of mankind. 
This God, without body, walked in the 
garden of Eden in the cool of the day. 
This God, without body, talked with 
Adam and Eve. This God, without 
body or parts, met Moses upon Mount 
Sinai, appeared at the door of the 
taben\aLC^a,a.i\ii \;^ei.'«■«fe.■WaiRs.'^^l!;^;^ 



the Church to describe a something of 
which it has no oonceplioa. 

GOD AS A aOVEHNOK. 

WSo, too, I find the following: — 

*' IVf belitMx that the providence of Gail, 
%jvhUk he executes his eternal purposes 
l./<k gavernntent of t/ie world, is in and 
pr all ecenls." 

I Is God the governor of the world? Is 
tiiisestabtishedby the history of nations? 
\Vhat evidence can you find, if you are 
a,bsolutely honest and not frightened, in 
itie history of the world, that this universe 
'i presided over by an infinitely wise and 
^Kid God ? 

How do you account for Russia? 
3ow do you account for Siberia ? 
How do you account for the fact that 
whole races of men toiled beneath the 
master's lash for ages without recom- 
: and without reward? How do 
ku account for the fact that babes were 
pld from the arms of mothers— arms 
at had been reached toward God 
Eupplication ? How do you account for 
Tt? How do you account for the exist- 
e of martyrs? How do you account 
" for the fact that this God allows people 
to be burned simply for loving him? Is 
justice always done? Is innocenct 
always acquitted? Do the good succeed? 
^Are the honest fed ? Are the charitable 
plothed? Are the virtuous shielded? 
jHow do you account for the fact that 
jhe wodd has been filled with pain, and 
Krief, and tears ? How do you account 
for ihe fact that people have been 
Swallowed by earthquakes, overwhelmed 
by volcanoes, and swept from the earth 
by storms? Is it easy to account for 
famine, for pestilence, and plague if there 
he above us all a Ruler infinitely good, 
powerful, and wise? 

I do not say there is none. I do not 
know. As I have said before, this is the 
only planet I was ever on, I live in one 
of the rural districts of the universe, and 
da not inow about these things as much 
s lAe clergy pretend to ; but, il they 
tore about the other world 



than they do about this, it is not word 
mentioning. 

How do they answer all this? They 
say that God "permits" it. WhalwouW 
you say to me if I stood by and sfl* a 
rutfinn beat out the brains of a ctulif 
when I had full and perfect power to. 
prevent it? You would say truthfully 
that I was as bad as the murderer. Is 
it possible for this God to prevent il? 
Then, if he does not he is a fiend ; he 13 
no God. But they say he "permits" il, 
What for? So that we may have freedom 
of choice. AVhatfor? So that God may 
find, I suppose, who are good and who 
are bad. Did he not know that what 
he made us ? Did he not know ejaalj" 
just what he was making? Why should 
he make those wham he knew would be 
criminals? If I should make a machine 
that would walk your streets and take 
the lives of people, you would hang Die 
And if God made a man whom he knW 
would commit murder, then God ia 
guilty of that murder. If God madea 
man, knowing that he would beat hii 
wife, that he would" starve his childrej, 
that he would strew on either side of his 
path of life the wrecks of ruined bomtt 
then I say the being who knowin^y 
called that wretch into existence is 
directly responsible. And yet we are I? 
find the Providence of God in the history 
of nations. What little I have real 
shows me that, when man has been 
helped, man has done it; when the 
chains of slavery have been broken, they 
have been broken by man ; when sooW- 
thing bad has been done in the govs* 
nient of mankind, it is easy to trace il" 
man, and to fix the responsibility up"" 
human beings. You need not loo)t_ 
the sky ; you need throw neither ptaise 
nor blame upon gods; you can find iW 
efficient causes nearer home— right her* 



THE LOVE OF IJOD. 

What is the next thing I find in tW 
creed ? 

" [Ve be/iive that man was made i\ 
imagt of God, (Hat h* might Hw 
\ and obty God, o-ni tnjoj him' 
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I do not believe that iinybody ever 
did love God, because nobody ever knew 
anything about him. We love each 
other. We lo\-e something that we know. 
We love something that our experience 
tells us is good and great and beautiful. 
We cannot by any possibility love the 
unknown. \Ve can love truth, because 
truth adds to human happiness. We can 
love Justice, because it preserves human 
Joy. We can love charity. \Ve can love 
every form of goodness that we know, or 
of which we can conceive; but we cannot 
Jove ihe infinitely unknown. And how 
can we be made in the image of some- 
thing that has neither body, parts, nor 
ftaasions ? j 

THK F.\LL OF MAN. 

The Congregational Church has not 
outgrown the doctrine of "original sin." 
AVe are told that— 

"Our first parents, by disobedience, fell 
under the condemnation of God, and that 
all taen are so alienated from God that 
there is no salvation from the ^lilt and 
power of sin except through God's redeem- 
ing power." 

Is there an intelligent man or woman , 
now in the world who believes in the 
Gai^en of Eden story ? If you find any 
man who believes it, strike his forehead, 
and you will hear an echo. Does 
any intelligent man now believe that 
God made man of dust, and woman 
of a rib, and put them in a garden, 
and put a tree in the midst of it ? Was 
there not room outside of the garden to 
put bis tree if he did not want people to 
eat bis apples? 

If I did not want a man to eat 
my fruit, I would not put him in my 
orchard. 

Does anybody now believe in the story 
of Ihe serpent ? I pity any man or 
woman who, in this enlightened century, 
believes in that childish fahle. Why did 
Adam and Eve disobey ? Why, they 
were tempted. By whom? The devil. 
Who made the devil ? God. What did 
God make hira for? Why did he nol 
tell Adam and Eve about this serpenl? 
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Why did he not watch the devil, 
of watching Adam and Eve ? Instead oi 
turning them out, why did he not 
keep him from getting in? Why did 
he not have his flood first, and drown 
the devil, before be made a man and 
a woman ? 

And yet people who call themselves 
intelligent — professors in colleges, and 
presidents of venerable institutions — 
teach children and young men that the 
Garden of Eden story is an absolute his- 
toric fact. I defy any man to think of ;i 
more childish thing. This God, waiting 
around Eden, knowing all the while what 
would happen, having made them on 
purpose so that it would happen, then 
does — what ? Holds all of us responsible, 
and we were not there. Here is a repre- 
sentative before the constituency had 
been born. Before I am bound by a 
representative I want a chance to vote 
for or against him, and if I had been 
there, and known all the circumstances, 
I should have voted " No!" And yet, 1 
am held responsible. 

We are told by the Bible, and bj" the 
Churches, that through this fall of man 
"Sin and death entered the world." 

According to this, Just as soon as 
Adam and Eve had partaken of the for- 
bidden fruit God began to contrive 
ways by which he could destroy the lives 
of his children. He invented all the 
diseases — ail the fevers and coughs and 
colds, all the pains and plagues and 
pestilences, all the aches and agonies, 
the malaria and spores, so that, when we 
take a breath of air, we admit into our 
lungs unseen assassins; and, fearing that 
some might live too long, even under 
such circumstances, God invented the 
earthquake and volcano, the cyclone and 
lightning, animalcules to infest the heart 
and brain, so small that no eye can 
detect, no instrument reach. This was 
all owing to the disobedience of Adam 
and Eve 1 

In his infinite goodness, God invented 
rheiin\alvsm ^■aA 't^'\v wi&. ifi-^^-^issaa, 
\ ca,nceT a-ni 1^e\«^i^^.^wv6. ^^ ^^^.^^S^'NaJ 
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decreed the pangs of mothers, and that 

by the gales of love and life should 

crouch the dragons of death and pain. 

Fearing that some might, by accident, 

live too long, he planted poisonous vines 

and herbs that looked like fojd. He 

caught the serpents he had made, and 

^ve them fangs and curious oi^ans, 

ingeniously devised to distil and deposit 

the deadly drop. He changed the nature 

_ of the beasts, that they might feed on 

human fiesh. He cursed a world, and 

tointed every spring and source of joy. 

He poisoned every breath of air; cor- 

■fupted even light, that it might bear dis- 

■ ease on every ray ; tainted every drop 

^.iof blood in human veins; touched every 

*erve, that it might bear the double fruit 

Ebr pain and joy; decreed all accidents 

[and mistakes that maim and hurt and 

)till, and set the snares of Hfe-long grief, 

'laited with present pleasure — with a 

jnoment's joy. Then and there he fore- 

aewand foreordained all human tears, 

FAnd yet all this is but the prelude, the 

^introduction, lo the infinite revenge of 

the good God. Increase and multiply 

all human griefs until the mind has 

reached imagination's farthest verge, then 

l^add eternity to time, and you may faintly 

"dl, but never can conceive, the infinite 

■s of this doctrine called "The Fall 

f Man." 

THti ATONKMEKT. 

We are further told that^ 

men are so alunnted from God 
la/ there is no alleviation from iki guilt 
jmJ power of sin, exupt through God's 
ftJeeiiiing grjce "; 
And that — 

" If'e delitve that the love of Gad tositi- 

ui man /las found its highest exf>ressimi 

II the redemptive work of his San, 7oho 

^^ca/ne man, uniting his divine nature 

(uV/i our human nature in one person : 

piho was tempted like other men, and yet 

without sin, and by his humiliation, his 

koly obedience, his sufferings, his death «n 

/ji^ cr^is, ffW Ais resurrection, becanu a 

.^^C^iV rc^e'^K/- ; wAose sacrifice of him- 

'^/^^ f-ie s'fis a/ /Ae 7eorid declares the 
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righteousness of God, and is Ih* ,ti 

sufficient ground of forgiveness and y 
reconciliation 7iiith him." 

The absurdity of the doctrii 
as " The Fall of Man " gave birth t 
that other absurdity known as "TIhi 
Atonement." So that now it is inusta 
that, as we are rightfully charged « 
the sin of somebody else, we can rij 
fully be credited with the virtues, 
another. Let us leave out of our philo- 
sophy both these absurdities. OurcreetS 
will read a great deal better with 1: 
of them out, and will make far belief. 



Now, in consequence of Adam's sit 
everybody is alienated from God. Rot 
Why? Oh, we are all depraved, ; 
know; we all do wrong. Well, why? 
that because we are depraved? Nft 
Why do we make so many mistaki 
Because there is only one right way, a 
there is an almost infinite number 
wrong ways ; and as long as 
are not perfect in our intellects we mi 
make mistakes. " There is no dadcues] 
but ignorance," and alienation, as tht 
call it, from God is simply a lack 
intellect. Why were we not given betW 
brains? That may account for the alieiw- 
tion. 

The Church teaches that every swl 
that finds its way to the shore of llill 
world is against God— naturally haWS 
God ; that the little dimpled child m 
the cradle is simply a chunk of depravi^ 
Everybody against God ! It is a liwl 
upon the human race; it is a libel upon 
all the men who have worked for wifp 
and child ; upon all mothers who b»« 
suffered and laboured, wept and workadi 
upon all the men who have died for ihfflt' 
country; upon all who have fought ft! 
human liberty. Leave out tlie hisIofyW 
religion, and there is little left to pW** 
the depravity of man. 

Everybody that comes is against God* 
Every soul, they think, is like rt?. 
WTecked Irishman, who drifted lo atiu*^ 
known island, and as he climbed PS 
\ sViOTe saN* a, Kia,na\\i¥a!\i\,a 
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replied, "We have." "Well," said he, 
"i'ln foniinsi it !" 

The Church teaches us that such is 
tbe attitude of every soul ia the universe 
of God. Ought a god to take any credit 
to himself for making depraved people ? 
A god that cannot make a soul that is 
not totally depraved, I respectfully sug- 
BCSt, should retire from the business. 
And if a god has made us, k^iowing that 
we are totally depraved, why should we 
go to the same being to be "bom again"? 

THE SECOND EIRTH. 

The Church insists that we must be 
" born again," and that all who are not 
tbe subjects of this second birth are 
heirs of everlasting fire. 'Would it not 
liave been much better to have made 
another Ad:im and Eve? Would it not 
have been better to change Noah and 
his people, so that after that a second 
birth would not have been necessary? 
Why not purify the fountain of all human 
life? Why allow the earth to be peopled 
vrilh depraved and monstrous beings, 
each one of whom must be re-made, re- 
formed, and born again ? 

And yet, even reformation 



is too good to damn him, and I believe 
them both." 

Is it possible that the sacrifice of a 
perfect being was acceptable to God? 
Will he accept the agony of innocence 
for the punishment of guilt? Will he 
release Barabbas and crucify Christ ? 

INSPIRATION. 

What is the next thing in this great 
creed? 

" We believe that the Scriptures of Ike 
Old and New Testaments are the record 
of God's revelation of Himself in Ike work 
of redemption ; that tkey wen written by 
men under the special guidance of the Holy 
spirit ; tkat they are able to make wise 
unto salvation ; and that they constitute 
an authoritative standard by which reli- 
gious teaching and human conduct are to 
he regulated and judged." 

This is tbe creed of the Congregational 
Church — that is, the result reached by a 
high-joint commission appointed to draw 
up a creed for their Churches; and there 
we have the statement that the Bible was 
written "by men under the special guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit." 

What part of the Bible? 



enougli. If the man who steals becomes ' All of it, And yet what is this Old 
perfectly honest, that is not enough ; if j Testament thatwaswrittenbyan infinitely 
the man who bates his fellow man good God ? The being who wrote it did 



changes and loves his fellow man, that 
hot enough ; he must go through that 
Biysterious thing called the second birth 
— he must be born again. He must have 
&ilh;, hemust believe something that he 
does not understand, and experience 
what they call " conversion." According 
to the Church, nothing so excites the 
«ath of God— nothing so corrugates the 
'brows of Jehovah with hatred — as a man 
relying on his own good works. He 
must admit that he ought to be damned, 
and that of the two he prefers it, before 
God will consent to save him. 

1 met a man the other day who said 
Xf> me, " I aai a Unitarian Universalist." 
" What do you mean by that?" I asked. 

Well." said be, " this is what I mean : 
the Unitarian tbiiiks he is too good to be 



the shape of the world he had 
made; knew nothing of human nature. 
He commands men to love him, as if 
one could love upon command. The 
same God upheld the institution of human 
slavery ; and the Church says that the 
Bible that upholds that institution was 
written by men under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. Then I disagree with 
the Holy Spirit. 

This Church tells us that men under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit upheld 
the institution of polygamy — I deny it ; 
that under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit these men upheld wars of extermi- 
nation and conquest^l deny itj that 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
these mei\ -flrote ftaS. '■*. ^^e. \v^v \'a^ -o- 
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of religion — I deny it. And yet that 
is ihe book now upheld in this creed of 
the Congregational Church. 

If the devil had written upon the sub- 
ject of slaverj', which Side would he have 
taken? Let every minister answer. If 
you knew the devil had written a work 
on human slavery, in your judgment 



would he uphold slavery or denounce i me whether it 



ever crucified, or that any God was ert 
killed, or ever will be; but I want to as 
you that question. 

Take this Old Testament, then, mtll 
all its stories of murder and massacre, 
with all its foolish and cruel fables; with 
all its infamous doctrines ; with its spirit 
ofcasie; with its spirit of hatred — andltB 
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it ? Would you regard it as any 
that he ever wrote it if it upheld slavery? 
And yet here you have a work upholding 
slavery, and you say that it was written 
by an infinitely good God ! If ihedevil 
upheld polygamy, would you be sur- 
prised ? If the devil wanted to kill men 
for differing with him, would you be 
astonished ? If llie devil told a man to 
kill his wife, would you be shocked? 
And yet, you say, that is exactly what 
God did. If there be a God, then that 
creed is blasphemy. That creed is a 
libel upon him who sits on heaven's 
throne. If there be a God, I ask him to 
write in the book in which my account is 
kept that I denied these lies for him. 

I do not believe in a slave-holding 
God ! I do not worship a polygamous 
Holy Ghost, nor a Son who threatens 
eternal pain ; 1 will not get upon my 
knees before any being who commandsa 
husband to slay his wife because she 
expresses her honest thought. Suppose 
a book should be found old as the Old 
Testament in which slavery, polygamy, 
and war are all denounced, would Chris- 
tians think that it was written by the 
devil? 

Did it ever occur to you that if God 

wrote the Old Testament, and told the 

Jews to crucify or kill anybody that dis- 

\ agreed with them on religion, and that 

t this God afterwards took upon himself 

f flesh and came to Jerusalem, and taught 

f a different religion, and the Jews killed 

rhim — did it ever occur to you that 

I he reaped exactly what he had sown? 

Did it ever occur to you that he fell a 

victim to his own tyranny, and was des- 

•roycd by his own hand? Of course, I 
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If you will read the maledictions a 
curses of that book, you will think tl 
God, like Lear, had divided heam 
among his daughters, and then, ii 
insanity of despair, had launched hii 
curses on the human race. 

And yet, 1 must say, I must adfflilj 
that the Old Testament is belter ihiD 
the New. In the Old TestameW, when 
God had a man dead, he let htm b 
When he saw him quietly in his grave, bfi 
was satisfied. The muscles relaxed, ujiJ 
the frown gave place toa smile, Bulfil 
the New Testament the trouble com- 
mences at death. In the New Tes» 
ment God is to wreak his revenge to' 
ever and ever, It was reserved foroM 
who said, " Love your enemies," to ttic 
asunder the veil between time and 6 
nity, and fix the horrified gaze of n 
upon the gulfs of eternal fire, TheNw 
Testament is just as much worse thM 
the Old as hell is worse than sleep; }ui 
as much worse as infinite cruelty is w 
than dreamless rest ; and yet the Ne« 
Testament is claimed to be a gospel 
love and peace. 

Is it possible that " The Scriptvrti 
cotutitule the authorilative standard i^ 
which religious teaching and humtM flSj 
duct art to be regulated and judgtd"\ 

Are we to judge of conduct by lip- 
oid Testament, by the New, or by both? 
According to the Old, the slaveholds 
was a just and generous man; a polf 
gamist was a model of virtue. AccorO- 
ing to Ihe New, the worst can be forgiven 
and the best can be lost. How caiianF 
bojk be a standard, when the standufl 
itselfmust be measured by human re 
Is there a standard of a standard? MiB 



believe that any God ever was the i noX iV^e ieaac>T\'Qe coTOmtad,? 



T of ihe Bible, or that any God w: 
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arbiter of that man ? If he takes a book 
ss a standard, does he so take it because 
It is to him reasonable ? In what way is 
the human reason to be ignored ? Why 
should a book take its place, unless the 
reason has been convinced that the book 
is the proper standard? Ifthisisso, the 
book rests upon the reason of those who 
adopt it. Are they to be saved because 
they act in accordance with their reason, 
and are others to be damned because 
they act by the same standard — ^their 
reason? No two are alike. Can we 
demand of all the same result ? Sup- 
pose the compasses were not constant to 
the pole— no two compasses exactly alike 
— would you expect all ships to reacli the 
same harbour ? 

THE REIGM OF TRUTH AND LOVE. 

I also find in this creed the follow- 
ing:— 

" We believe that Jesus Christ came to 
■^lailish among men the Kingdom of God, 
Iht nign of truth and love, of righteous- 
ness and peace." 

Well, that may have been the object 
of Jesus Christ. 1 do not deny it, But 
what was the result ? The Christian 
world has caused more war than all the 
rest of the world beside. Most of the 
cunning instruments of death have been 
devised by Christians. All the wonder- 
ful machinery by which the life is blown 
from men, by which nations are conquered 
and enslaved — alt these machines have 
been born in Christian brains. And yet 
he came to bring peace, they say; but the 
Testament says otherwise : " I came not 
to bring peace, but a sword." And the 
sword was brought. What are the Chris- 
tian nations doing to-day in Europe ? Is 
there a solitary Christian nation that will 
trust any other ? How many millions of 
Christians are in the uniform of forgive- 
ness armed with the muskets of love? 

There was an old Spaniard on the bed 
of death, who sent for a priest, and the 
priest told him that he would have to 
fo^ive his enemies before he died. He 
h^ve none." "Wiiat! no 
"Not one," said the dying 



man; "I killed the last one three months 
ago." 

How many millions of Christians are 
now armed and equipped to destroy 
their fellow-Christians? Who are the 
men in Europe crying against war? Who 
wishes to have the nations disarmed ? Is 
it the Church ? No ; the men who do 
not believe in what they call this religion 
of peace. Wlien there is a war, and 
when they make a few thousand widows 
and orphans ; when they strew the plain 
with dead patriots. Christians assemble 
in their churches and sing "Te Deum 
Laudamus." Why ? Because he has 
enabled a few of his children to kill 
some others of his children. This is the 
religion of peace — the religion that 
invented the Krupp gun, that will hurl a 
ball weighing 2,000 pounds through 
twenty-four inches of solid steel. This 
is the religion of peace lliat covers the 
sea with men-of-war, clad in mail, in the 
name of universal forgiveness, This is 
the religion that drills and uniforms five 
millions of men to kill their fellows. 

THE WARS IT BROUGHT. 

What effef t has this religion had upon 
the nations of the earth? What have 
the nations been fighting about ? What 
was the Thirty Years' War in Europe for? 
What was the war in Holland for ? Why 
was it that England persecuted Scotland? 
Why is it that England persecutes Ireland 
even to this day? At the bottom of 
every one of these conflicts you will find 
a religious question. The religion of 
Jesus Christ, as preached by his Church, 
causes war, bloodshed, hatred, and all 
uncharitableness ; and why? Because 
they say a certain belief is necessary to 
salvation. They do not say : If you 
behave yourself, you will get there ; they 
do not say ; If you pay your debts and 
love your wife, and love your children, 
and are good to your friends, and your 
neighbours, and your country, you will 
get there ; that will do you no good ; 
you have ^lA V^i \^\«se. ■4. '^'cwio^ "Csi^-wtr 
l^o maX^et \\o-« \>a.i ^w>- -"e,- "^"^J-w 
\ \ivs\aw\-j 'tae to^%\SCT\-, ^wi. -w^ ■roasjow^ 



good you are, if you fail to believe that 
which you cannot understand, the 
moment you get to the day of judgment 
nothing is left but to damn you, and all 
the angels will shout " Hallelujah." 

What do they teach to-day ? Nearly 
every murderer goes to heaven ; there is 
only one step from the gallows to God, 
only one jerk between the haiter and 
heaven. That is taught by this Church. 

I believe there ought to be a law to 
prevent the giving of the slightest reli- 
gious consolation to any man who has 
been found guilty of murder. I^l a 
Catholic understand that, if he imbrues 
his hands in his brother's blood, he can 
have no extreme unction. Let it be 
understood that he can have no forgive- 
ness through the Church; and let the 
Protestant understand that, when he has 
committed that crime, the community 
will not pray him into heaven. Let him 
gowith hisvictim. The victim, dying in 
his sins, goes to hell, and the murderer 
has the happiness of seeing him there. 
If heaven grows dull and monotonousj 
the murderer can again give life to the 
nerve of pleasure by watching the agony 
of his victim, 

JThe truth is, Christianity has not made 
friends; it has made enemies. It is not, 
as taught, ihe religion of peace ; it is the 
religion of war, Why should a Christian 
hesitate to kill a man that his God is wait- 
ing to damn? Why should a Christian 
not destroy an infidel who is trying to 
assassinate his soul? Why should a 
Christian pity an unbeliever— one who 
has rejected the Bible— when he knows 
that God will be pitiless for ever? And 
yet we are told, in this creed, that " we 
. believe in the ullimate prevalence of ike 
Kingdom of ChriU over all ihe earth." 

What makes you ? Do you judge from 
the manner in which you are getting 
along now? How many people are being 
bomayear? About fifty millions. How 
many are you converting a year, really, 
truthfully? Five or six thousand. I 
t/iink I have overst^xted the number. Is 
^ihodox Christianily on the increase? 
" There arc a hundred times as many 



unbelievers in orthodox Christianity. 
there were ten years ago. W'hiit are J\ 
doing in the missionary world? 
long is it since you converted a <" 
man ? A fine missionary religion tO-M 
missionaries with their Bibles and tf^.^^ 
to China ; but if a Chinaman comes hert; 
mob him, simply to show him tliediffo 
ence between the practical and theonlB 
cal workings of the Christian rel^ioBj 
How long since you have had an intdl& 
gent convert in India? In my judgmeotf 
never ; there never has been a 
Hindoo converted from the time fheM 
missionary put his foot on that soil ; sd 
never, in my judgment, has an inle!li|dl 
Chinaman been converted sinc« the Bn 
missionary touched that shore. Wh« 
are they? We hear nothing of thert. 
except in the reports. They gel mon^ 
from poor old ladies trembling on lie 
edge of the grave, and go and tell thm' 
stories,how hungry theaverageChinaiw*; 
is for a copy of the New Te.stamenr, airii 
paint the sad condition of a gentlemanfi: 
the interior of Africa without the wdftt 
of Dr. McCosh, longing for a copy'ff 
The Princeton Review — in my judgman^' 
a pamphlet that would suit a sa\^. 
Thus money is scared from the dyinfi 
and frightened from the old and feeble. 

About howlong isit before this kingdt* 
is to be established? NooneobjwBB^ 
the establishment of peace and goodtife 
Every good man longs for the lime whrt 
war shall cease. We are ail hoping fe 
day of universal justice — a day of ni 
versal freedom — when man shall conttd 
himself, when the passions shall becooH 
obedient to the ititelligent wilt. Bottffi 
coming of that day will not be hasteneo 
by preaching the doctrines of total t^ 
pravity and eternal revenge. That si 
will not rise the quicker for preachioB 
salvation by faith. The star that sllinP 
above that dawn, the herald of that ila)fj 
is Science, not Superstition — KenMQ 
not Religion. ^* 

To show you how little advance h 
been made, how many intellectual IM 
\ a.Tvd mevi\a.\ o-«\a sffli \\a.yL«. 'fee. W 
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ipn to the fact that the Congrega- 
BChurch, according to this creed, 
dieves in the resurrection of the 
~xa&. in their Confession of Faith, 
l lo the Creed, I lind that they 
^lieve in the literal resurrection of 
u 

THE RESURRECTION. 

anybody beUeve that who has 
_ to think for himself? Here 
I, for instance, that weighs 200 
and gets sick and dies, weighing 
,uch will he weigh in the 
_^ iiDg of the resurrection ? Here is a 
cannibal who eats another man; and we 
know that the atoms you eat go inio 
^our body and become a part of you. 
-After the cannibal has eaten the mission- 
ary, and appropriated his atoms to him- 
self, and then dies, to whom will the 
atoms belong in the morning of the resur- 
rection ? Could the missionary maintain 
an action of replevin ; and, if so, what 
would the cannibal do for a body? It 
has been demonstrated, in so far as logic 
can demonstrate anything, that there is 
no creation and no destruction in Nature. 
It has been demonstrated, again and 
again, that the atoms in us have been in 
millions of other beings ; have grown in 
the forests and in the grass ; have blos- 
somed in flowers, and been in the metals. 
Tn other words, there are atoms in each 
one of \is that have been in raiiUons of 
Others; and when we die these atoms 
returii to the earth, again appear in 
grass and trees, are again eaten by 
animals, and again devoured by 
countless vegetable mouths and turned 
itlto wood; and yet this Church, in 
the nineteenth century, in a council 
composed of, and presided over by, 
Professors and Presidents of Colleges 
and theologians, solemnly tells us that 
it believes in the literal resurrection 
of the body. This is almost enough 
to make one despair of the future — 
.atoiost enough to convince a man of the 
Sinniortality of the absurd. They know 
TAere is not one so ignoratit bul 



THE JUDGMENT D.4Y. 

And what is the next thing? 

"/fi believe in a final judgmenl, the 
issues 0/ 7vhieh are everlasting punishment 
and everlasting life." 

At the final judgment all of us will be 
there. The thousands, and millions, 
and billions, and trillions, and quadril- 
lions that have died will be there. The 
books will be opened, and each case will 
be called. The sheep and the goats will 
be divided. The unbelievers will be sent 
to the left, while the faithful will proudly 
walk to the right. The saved, without a 
tear, will bid an eternal farewell to those 
who loved them here — to those they 
loved. Nearly all the human race will 
go away to everlasting punishment, and 
the fortunate few to eternal life. This is 
the consolation of the Congregational 
Church ! This is the hope that dispels 
the gloom of life 1 

PIOUS EV.4SIONS. 

When the clergy are caught, Ihey give 
a different meaning to the words, and say 
the world was not made in seven days. 
They say " good whiles " — " epochs." 

And in this same confession of faith, 
and in this creed, they say that the Lord's 
day is holy^every seventh day. Sup- 
pose you lived near the North Pole, where 
the day is three months long. Then 
which day would you keep? If you 
could get lo the North Pole, you could 
prevent Sunday from ever overtaking you. 
Vou can walk around the other way 
faster than the world could revolve. 
How would you keep Sunday then? 
Suppose we invent something that can 
go one thousand miles an hour ? We 
can chase Sunday clear around the globe. 
Is there anything that can be more per- 
fectly absurd than that a space of time 
can be holy? You might as well talk 
about a virtuous vacuum. We are now 
toid that the Bible is not a scientific 
book, and that after all we cannot depend 
on what God said 4,000 years ago — tiiat 
his -Na^a Mft ■atj't ^ w« ■^^•^■»,_^»as.-n«. 
must a.tite.^^. 'wx^Vo-^-v wv&s=w^t^ -"^ 



^^^B I heard the other night of an old man. 
^^^H He was not very well educated, and he 
^^^r got into the notion that he must have 
^^^^ reading of the Bible and family worship. 
r There was a bad boy in the family, a.nd 

[ Ihey were reading the Bible by course. 

I In the fifteenth chapter of Corinthians is 

^^^F this passage: "Behold, brethren, 1 show 
^^^H you a mystery ; we shall not all die, but 
^^^H we shall all be changed." This boy had 
^^■^ rubbed out the "c"in "changed." So 
I when the old man put on his spectacles, 

and got down his Bible, he read : " Be- 
hold, brethren, I show you a mystery; 
we shall not all die, but we shall all be 
hanged." The old lady said, " Father, 
I don't think it reads that way." He 
said, "Who is reading this?" "Yes, 
mother, it says 'hanged/ and, more than 
that, I see the sense of it. Pride is the 
besetting sin of the human heart, and, if 
there is anything calculated to take the 
pride out of a man, it is hanging." It is 
in this way that ministers avoid and 
explain the discoveries of science. 

People ask me, if I take away the 
Bible, what are we going to do? How 
can we get along without the revelation 
that no one understands ? ^Vhat are we 
going to do if we have no Bible to 
quarrel about? What are we to do 
without hell ? What are we going to do 
with our enemies ? What are we going to 
do with the people we love but don't like ? 

"no bible, no CtVIMSATlON." 

They tell me that there never would 
have been any civilisation if it had not 
been for this Bible. The Jews had a 
Bible; the Romans had not. Which 
had the greater and the grander govern- 
ment? Let us be honest. Which of 
those nations produced the greatest 
poets, the greatest soldiers, the greatest 
orators, the greatest statesmen, the 
greatest sculptors ? Rome had no Bible. 
God cared nothing for the Roman 
Empire. He let the men come up by 
chance. His time was taken up wilh 
the Jewish people. And yet Rome con- 
'uersd the world, including the chosen 
—'e of God. The people who had 
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the Bible were defeated by the peopl 
who had not. How was it possible fo 
Lucretius to get along without the Bible; 
How did the great and glorious of tha 
empire? And what shall we say a 
Greece? No Bible. Compare Athea 
with Jerusalem. From Athens come thi 
beauty and intellectual grace of the 
world. Compare the mythology of 
Greece with the mythology of Judea; 
one covering the earth with beauty, anfi 
the other filling heaven with hatred and 
injustice. The Hindoos had no Bible; 
they had been forsaken by the Creator, 
and yet ihey became the greatest raet»- 
physicians of the world. Egypt had no 
Bible. Compare Egypt with Judet 
What are we to do without the Bible? 
What became of the Jews who had 1 
Bible? Their temple was destroyed.and 
their city was taken ; and they new 
found real prosperity until their God 
deserted them. The Turks attributed 
all their victories to the Koran. The 
Koran gave them their victories over the 
believers in the Bible. The priests irf 
each nation have accounted for the pro* 
perity of that nation by its religion. 

The Christians mistake an incident (iff 
a cause, and honestly imagine that iM 
Bible is the foundation of modem hberiy 
and law, They forget physical c 
tions, make no account of commerce, 
care nothing for inventions and dis- 
coveries, and ignorantly give the credit 
to their inspired book. 

The foundations of our civilisalip" 
were laid centuries before Christiaoit)' 
was known. The intelligence of couraffi 
of self-government, of energy, of indUsWT 
that, uniting, made the civilisation of tW' 
century, did not come alone from Judffli 
but from every nation of the ancient 
world. 

MIRACI.es of the new TESTAMENTi 

There are many things in the Ne*^ 
Testament that I cannot accept as tmft 

I cannot believe in the miraculoM 
origin of Jesus Christ. I believe-he« 
iVie son ol "^ose:5\v mv4 Maty ; ^j" 
Joseph a.ni "^ivj ^^ai \«.«d.^' 
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legally married ; thnt he was the legiti- 
inate offspring of that union. Nobody 
ever believed the contrary until he had 
been dead at least 150 years. Neither 
Matthew, Mark, nor Luke ever dreamed 
that he was of divine origin. He did not 
say to either Matthew, Mark, or Luke, 
or to anyone in their hearing, that he was 
the Son of God, or that he was miracu- 
lously conceived. He did not say it. It 
may be asserted that he said it to John, 
but John did not write the gospel that 
bears his name. The angel Gabriel, who, 
they say, brought the news, never wrote 
a Bford upon (he subject. The mother 
of Christ never wrote a word upon the 
subject. His alleged father never wrote 
a word upon the subject, and Joseph 
never admitted the story. We are lack- 
ing in the matter of witnesses. I would 
not believe such a story now. I cannot 
believe that it happened then. I would 
not believe people I know, much less 
would I believe people I do not know. 

At that time Matthew and Luke 
believed that Christ was the son of 
Joseph and Mary, And why? They 
say he descended from David, and, in 
order to show that he was of the blood 
of David, they gave the genealogy of 
Joseph. And if Joseph was not his 
father, why did they not give the genea- 
logy of Pontius Pilate or of Herod? 
Could they, by giving the genealogy of 
Joseph, show that he was of the blood 
-of David if Joseph was in no way related 
to Christ ? And yet that is the position 
.ifito which the Christian world is driven. 
In the New Testament we find that in 
giving the genealogy of Christ it says, 
"who was the son of Joseph," and the 
Church has interpolated the words, "as 
was supposed." Why did they give a 
supposed genealogy? It will not do. 
And that is a thing that cannot in any 
way, by any human testimony, be estab- 
lished. 

If it is important for us to know that 
he was the Son of God, I say, then, that 
it devolves upon God £0 give us the evi- 
idence. Let him write it across the face 
oflheheavens, in every language of man- 



kind. If it is necessary for us to believe 
it, let it grow on every leaf next year. 
No laan should be damned for not 
believing, unless the evidence is over- 
whelming. And he ought not to be made 
to depend upon say so, or upon "as was 
supposed." He should have it directly, 
for himself, A man says that God told 
him a certain thing, and he tells me, and 
I have only his woi d. He may have been 
deceived, If God has a message for me, 
he ought to tell it to me, and not to some- 
body that has been dead four or five 
thousand years, and in another language. 
Besides, God may have changed his 
mind on many things ; he has on slavery 
and polygamy — at least, according to the 
Church ; and yet his Church now wants 
to go and destroy polygamy in Utah with 
the sword. Why do they not send mis- 
sionaries there with copies of the Old 
Testament? By reading the lives of 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Lot, and a few 
other patriarchs who ought to have been 
in the penitentiary, maybe they can soften 
their hearts. 

MORE MIKACLES. 

There is another miracle I do not 
believe — the resurrection. I want to 
speak about it as we would about any 
ordinary transaction. In the first place, 
I do not believe that any miracle was 
ever performed, and, if there was, you 
cannot prove it. Why? Because it is 
altogether more reasonable to believe 
that the people were mistaken about it 
than that it happened. And why? Be- 
cause, according 10 human experience, 
we know that people will not always tell 
the truth, and we never saw a miracle 
ourselves, and we must be governed by 
our experience ; and, if we go by our 
experience, we must say that the miracle 
:ver happened— that the witnesses were 

A man comes into Jerusalem, and the 
first thing he does is to cure the blind. 
ets the light of da-j vUvt O&f^wi^'i^ 

bta\u. ^^^«v\^« ^^^^ "-^ <i.^vV^f^ --^ 



leprosy. He touches him, and the dis- 
ease falls from him, and he stands pure, 
and clean, and whole. Another man is 
deformed, wrinkled, and bent. He 
touches him, and throws around him 
again the garment of youth. A man is 
in his grave, and he says, " Come forth ! " 
And the man walks in life, feeling his 
heart throb, and his blood going joyously 
through his veins. They say that actually 
happened. I do not know. 

There is one wonderful thing about 
the dead people that were raised — we do 
not hear of them any more. What 
became of them ? If there was a man in 
this city who had been raised from the 
dead, I would go to see him to-night. I 
would say : " Where were you when you 
got the notice to come back? What 
kind of a country is it ? What kind of 
opening there for a young man ? How 
did you like it ? Did you meet tht;re 
the friends you had lost? Is there a 
world without death, without pain, with- 
out a tear? Is there a land without a 
grave, and where good-bye is never 
heard ? " Nobody ever paid the slightest 
attention to the dead who had been 
raised, They did not even excite interest 
when they died the second time. No- 
body said; "Why, that man is not afraid. 
He has been there once. He has walked 
through the valley of the shadow." Not 
a word. They pass quietly away. 

I do not believe these miracles. There 
is something wrong somewhere about 
that business. I may suffer eternal 
punishment for all this, but I cannot, I 
do not, believe, 

There was a man who did all these 
things, and thereupon they crucified him. 
Let us be honest. Suppose a man came 
into this city and should meet a funeral 
procession, and say, "Who is dead?" 
and they should reply, " The son of a 
widow ; her only support." Suppose he 
should say to the procession, "Hall!" 
and to the undertaker, "Take out that 
coffin, unscrew that lid. Young man, I 
say unto thee, arise!" and the dead 
shoa}d step from the coffin, and in a 

■lent aftera-ards hold his mother in 



his arms. Suppose this stranger shgiiU 
go to your cemetery and find some 
woman holding a little child in each hand, 
while the tears fell upon a new-made 
grave, and he should say to her, " Who lies 
buried here?" and she should reply, "My 
husband"; and he should cry, "I say m 
thee, oh grave, give up thy dead," and the 
husband should rise, and in a moment 
after have his lips upon his wife's, and 
the little children with their arms around 
his neck ; do you think that the people 
of this city would kill him? IJo pu 
think anyone would wish to crucify him? 
Do you not rather believe that everyone 
who had a loved one out in that cemetery 
would go to him, even upon their knees, 
and beg him to give back their dead? 
Do you believe that any man was ev« 
crucified who was the master of death? 

Let me tell you that, if there shall 
ever appear upon this earth the master, 
the monarch, of death, all human knees 
will touch the earth. He will not be 
crucified. All the living who fear delt^ 
all the living who have lost a loved one, 
will bow to him, And yet we are told 
that this worker of miracles, this n 
who could clothe dead dusl in the throb- 
bing flesh of life, was crucified. I d 
not believe that he worked the miracls; 
I do not believe that he raised the dead; 
I do not believe that he claimed I 
the Son of God. These things were mid 
long after he was dead; told becausethe 
ignorant multitude demanded mystery 
and wonder; told because, at that tiiKi 
the miraculous was believed of all the 
illustrious dead. Stories that made 
Christianity powerful then weaken it noif. 
He who gains a triumph in a confiet 
with a devil will be defeated by science. 
There is another thing about these fooM 
miracles. All could have been imitate*'' 
Men could pretend to be blind ; cOft 
federates could feign sickness, and evea 
death. 

It is not very difficult to limp 0. . 
hold an arm as though it were paralysed 
or to say that one is afflicted with " 
issue of blood." It is easy to say i 
the son ot a. -wvAdv) was raised f^ 



dead, and if you fail to give the name of 
the son, or his mother, or the time and 
place where the wonder occurred, it is 
quitB difficult to show that it did not 
happen. 

No one can be called upon to disprove 
anything that has not apparently been 
established. I say apparently, because 
there can be no real evidence in support 
of a miracle. 

How could we prove, for instance, the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes? There 
were plenty of other loaves and other 
fishes in the world ? Each one of the 
five thousand could have had a loaf and 
B fish with him. We would have to show 
thai there was no other possible way for 
the people to get the bread and fish 
except by miracle, and then we are only 
half through. U'e must then show that 
they did, in fact, get enough to feed 
5,000 people, and that more was left 
than was had in the beginning. 

Of course, this is simply impossible. 
And let me ,isk, why was not the miracle 
substantiated by some of the multi- 
tude? 

Would it not have been a greater 
"Wonder if Christ had ci-eakd instead of 
nmlliplied the loaves and lishes? 

How can we now prove that a certain 
person more than j,8oo years ago was 
possessed by seven devils? 

How was it ever possible to prove a 
thing like that? 

How can it be established that some 
^1 spirits could talk while others ivere 
dumb, and that the dumb ones were the 
hardest to control ? 

If Christ wished to convince his fellow- 
men by miracles, why did he not do 
something that could not by any means 
have been a counterfeit? 

Instead of healing a withered arm, why 
did he not find some man whose arm 
had been cut off, and makeanothergrow? 

If he wanted to raise the dead, why 
£d tie nut raise some man of importance, 
someone known to all ? 

Why did he do his miracles in the 
of the village, in the darkness 
it-d? 



Why call back to life people so insig- 
nificant that the public did not know of 
their death? 

Suppose that in May, 1865, a man 
had pretended to raise some person by 
the name of Smith from the dead, and 
suppose a religion had been founded on 
that miracle, would it not be natural for 
people, hundreds of years after the pre- 
tended miracle, to ask why the founder 
of that religion did not raise from the 
dead Abraham T-incoln, instead of the 
unknown and obscure Mr. Smith? 

How could any man now, in any court, 
by any known rule of evidence, substan- 
tiate one of the miracles of Christ ? 

Must we believe anything that cannot 
in any way be substantiated ? 

If miracles were necessary to convince 
men eighteen centuries ago, are they not 
necessary now ? 

After all, how many men did Chrisi; 
convince with his miracles? How many 
walked beneath the standard of the 
Master of Nature? 

How did it happen that so many 
miracles convinced so few? I will tell 
you. The miracles were never per- 
formed. No other explanation is pos- 
sible. 

It is infinitely absurd to say that a man 
who cured the sick, the halt, the bUndj 
raised the dead, cast out devils, controlled 
the winds and waves, created food, and 
held obedient to his will the forces of the 
world, was put to death by mi n who 
knew his superhuman power, and who 
had seen his wondrous works. If the 
crucifixion was public, the miracles were 
private. If the miracles had been public, 
the crucifixion could not have been, Ho 
away with the miracles, and the super- 
human character of Christ is destroyed. 
He becomes what he really was^ — a man. 
Do away with the wonders, and the 
teachings of Christ cease to be authori- 
tative. They are then worth the reason, 
the truth that is in them, and nothing 
more. Do away with the miracles, and 
then we can measure the utterances of 
Christ with the standard qC ava ^easi^stv, 
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believing what is unreasonable in obedi- I 
ence to the command of a supposed god. 
We no longer take counsel of our fears, , 
of our cowardice, but boldly defend what 
our reason maintains. 

Christ takes his appropriate place with 
the other teachers of mankind. His life 
becomes reasonable and admirable. We 
have a man who hated oppression ; who 
despised and denounced superstition and > 
hypocrisy; who attacked the heartless \ 
Churchof his time ;whoexcitedthehatred 
of bigots and priests, and who, rather 
than be false to his conception of truth, 
met, and bravely suffered, even death. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

The miracle of the resurrection I do i 
not and cannot believe. If it was the 
fact, if the dead Christ rose from the 
grave, why did he not appear to his 
enemies? Why did he not visit Pontius 
Pilale? Why did he not call upon 
CaiapUas, the high priest ? upon Herod? 
Why did he hot again enter the Temple 
- and end the old dispute with demonstra- 
tion? Why did he not confront the 
Roman soldiers who had taken money 
to falsely swear that his body had been 
stolen by his friends? Why did he not 
make another triumphal entry into Jeru- 
salem ? Why did he not say to the; 
muUitude; "Here are the wounds in my 
feet, and in my hands, and in my side. 
I am the one you endeavoured to kill, 
but Death is my slave " ? Simply because 
'the resurrection is a myth. It makes no 
■difference with his teachings. They are 
jusi as good whether he wrought miracles 
or not. Twice two are four ; that needs 
no miracle. Twice two are five ; a 
miracle cannot help that. Christ's teach- 
ings are worth their effect upon the 
human race. It makes no difference 
about miracle or wonder. In that day 
everyone believed in the impossible. 
Nobody had any standing as teacher, 
philosopher, governor, king, general, 
about whom there was not supposed to 
be something miraculous. The earth 
was covered with f/ie sons and daughters 
and goddesses. 
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In Greece, in Rome, in Egypt, in India, 
every great man was supposed to have 
had either a god for his father or a god- 
dess for his mother. They accounted 
for genius by divine origin. Earth and 
heaven were at that time near logellier. 
It was but a step for the gods from the 
blue arch to the green earth. Every lake, 
and valley, and mountain top was made 
rich with legends of the loves of gods. 
How could the early Christians have 
made converts to a man, among a people 
who believed so thoroughly in gods — in 
gods that had iiied upon the eartU; 
among a people who had erected temples 
to the sons and daughters of gods? 
Such people could not have have been 
induced to worship a man — -a man bom 
among barbarous people, cirizen of a 
tion weak and poor, and paying tribute 
the Roman power. The early Chris- 
ns, therefore, preached the gospel of a^ 
god. 

THE A.SCENSION. 

I cannot beUeve in the miracle of the 
ascension — in the bodily ascension o£ 
Jesus Christ. Where was he going? It» 
the light shed upon this question by the 
telescope, I again ask, where was he 
going ? The New Jerusalem is not above 
us. The abode of [he gods is not there. 
Where was he going? Which way did 
he go? Of course, that depends upon 
the time of day he left. If he left in the 
evening, he went exactly the opposite 
way from that he would have gone hod 
he ascended in the morning. What (Ud 
he do with his body? How high did he 
go ? In what way did he overcome the 
intense cold? The nearest station is 
the moon, 240,000 miies away. Again 
I ask, Where did he go ? He must have 
bad a natural body, for it was the same 
body that died. His body must have 
beeo material, otherwise he would not, 
as he rose, have circled with the earth, 
and he would have passed from the sight 
of his disciples at the rate of more than 
a thousand miles per hour. 

It may be said that his 



body that died? Just before his ascen- 
sion we are told that he partook of 
broiled fish with his disciples. Was the 
iish "spiritual"? 

Who saw this miracle ? 
They say the disciples saw it. Let us 
see what they say. Matthew did not 
think it was worth mentioning. He does 
not speak of it. On the contrarj', he 
says that the last words of Christ were : 
"Lo, 1 am with you a! way, even unto the 
end of the world." Is it possible that 
Matthew saw this, the most miraculous 
of miracles, and yet forgot to put it in 
his life of Christ? Think of the little 
miracles recorded by this Saint, and then 
determine whether it is probable that he 
witnessed the ascension of Jesus Christ. 
Mark says : " So, then, after the Lord 
had spoken unto them he was received 
up into Heaven and sat on the right 
hand of God." This is all he says about 
the most wonderful vision that ever 
astonished human eyes, a miracle great 
enough to have stuffed credulity to burst- 
ing ; and yet all we have is this one poor, 
meagre verse. We know now that most 
of the last chapter of Mark is an inter- 
polation, and, as a matter of fact, the 
author of Mark's gospel said nothing 
about the ascension one way or the other. 
Luke says: "And it came lo pass, 
while he blessed them he was parted 
from them and was carried up into 
Heaven." 

John does not mention it. He gives 
as Christ's last words this address to 
Peter : " Follow thou Me." Of course, 
he did not say that as he ascended. It 
seems to have made very little impression 
upon bim ; he writes the account as 
though tired of the story. He concludes 
with an impatient wave of the hand. 

In the Acts we have another account. 
A conversation is given not spoken of in 
any of the others, and we find there two 
men clad in white apparel, who said ; 
"Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye here 
Razing up into heaven? This same Jesus 
■hat was taken up into heaven shall so 
as ye have seen him 



Matthew did not see the men in white 
apparel, did not see the ascension. 
Mark forgot the entire transaction, and 
Luke did not think the men in white 
apparel worth mentioning. John had 
not confidence enough in the story to 
repeat it. And yet, upon such evidence, 
we are bound to believe in the bodily 
ascension, or suffer eternal pain. 

And here let me ask, Why was not the 
ascension in public? 

CASTING OUT DEVILS. 

Most of the miracles said to have been 
wrought by Christ were recorded to show 
his power over evil spirits. On many 
occasions he is said to have " cast out 
devils "—devils who could speak and 
devils who were dumb. 

For many years belief in the existence 
of evil spirits has been fading from the 
mind, and, as this beUef grew thin, 
ministers endeavoured to give new mean- 
ings to the ancient words,^ They are 
inclined now to put " disease " in the 
place of "devils," and most of them say 
that the poor wretches supposed to have 
been the homes of fiends were simply 
suffering from epileptic fits! We must 
remember that Christ and these devils 
often conversed together. Is it possible 
that fits can talk ? These devils often 
admitted that Christ was God. Can 
epilepsy certify to divinity ? On one- 
occasion the fits told their name, and 
nude a contract to leave the body of a. 
man provided they would be permitted 
lo take possession of a herd of swine. Is 
it possible that fits carried Christ himself 
to the pinnacle of a temple? Did fits 
pretend to be the owner of the whole 
earth ? Is Christ to be praised for resist- 
ing such a temptation ? Is it conceivable 
that fits wanted Christ to fall down and 
worship them? 

The Church must not abandon its 
belief in devils. Orthodoxy cannot 
I afford to put out the fires of hel!. Throw 
I away a belief in the devil, and most of 
the miracles of the New Testament 
, become impossible, even if we admit Ibi 
supernatural. If there k wn A«^\t.,- 



il tempter in llie garden of 
Eden ? If Ihere is no liell, from what 
are we saved; to whal puipose is liii.' 
alonement? Upon the obverse of the 
Christian shield is God; upon the reverse, 
the devil. No devil, no hell. No heU, 
no atonement. No atonement, no 
"IpTcaching, no gospel. 

NF.CESSITV OF BELFEF, 

Does belief depend upon evidence ? 
I think it does somewhat in some cases. 
liow is it when a jury is sworn to try a 
, hearing all the evidence, hearing 
^ both sides, hearing the charge of the 
Judge, hearing the law, are ujjon their 
oaths equally divided, six for the plaintiff, 
and six for the defendant? Evidence 
does not have the same effect upon all 
people. Why? Our brains are not 
alike. They are not the same shape. 
We luve not the same intelligence, or 
the same experience, the same sense. 
And yet I am held accountable for my 
belief. 1 must believe in the Trinity — 
three times one is one, once one is three 
— and my soul is to be eternally damned 
for failing to guess an arithmetical conuci- 
drurtj. That is the poisoned part of 
Christianity — that salvation depends 
upon belief. That is the accursed part, 
and until that dogma is discarded 
Christianity will be nothing but supersti- 

No man can control his behef, If I 

hear certain evidence, I will believe a 

certain thing. If I fail to hear it, I may 

never believe it. If it is adapted to my 

mind, I may accept it ; if it is not, I reject 

it. And what am I to go by? My 

brain. That is the only Hght I have 

f from Nature, and if there be a God it is 

_lheonly torch that this God has given 

Wjoae to find my way through the darkness 

Vjiand night called life. I do not depend 

|.|ipon hearsay for that. I do not have to 

I'Mke the word of any other man, nor get 

upon my knees before a book. Here in 

the temple of the mind I consult the 

God— that is to say, my reason^and the 

oracle speaks to me and I obey the 

ac/e. It 'Jut should I obey? Another 



man's oratle? Shall I lake anOttlW 
man's word^not what he thinks, but 
wh3.t be says some God has said to 
him? 

I would not know a god if I shoidd 
see one. I have said before, and I saj 
again, the brain thinks in spite of iq^ 
and I am not responsible for my thoughts. 
I cannot control the beating cf my heart 
I cannot stop the blood that flows 
through the rivers of my veins, And 
yet I am held responsible for ray beliaf. 
Then why does not God give me the 
evidence ? They say he lias. In what? 
In an inspired book. But I do not 
understand it as they do. Must I be 
false to my understanding ? They any; 
"When you come to die, you will besotry 
if you do not." Will I be sorry when I 
come to die that I did not live a liypo- 
crite? Will I be sorry that I did not 
say I was a Christian when I was ntli 
Will the fact that I was honest jiut 8 
thorn in the pillow of death? Cannot , 
God forgive me for being honest? They 
say that when he was in Jerusalem be 
forgave his murderers, but now he will 
not forgive an honest man for differing 
from him on the subject of the 

They say that God says to me, " iV 
give your enemies." I say, " I do "; but 
he says, "I will damn mine." God 
should be consistent. If he wants Tit 
to forgive my enemies, he should fotfiTB 
his, I am asked to forgive enemieswho 
can hurt me. God is only asked to for- 
give enemies who cannot hurl him, H« 
certainly ought to be as generous as he 
asks us to be. And I want no God » 
forgive me unless I am willing to foigiw 
others, and unless I do forgive othetl 
All I ask, if that be true, is that this God 
should act according to his owndoctriufi 
If I am to forgive my enemies, T ask hini- 
to forgive his. I do not believe in thfr 
religion of faith, but of kindness, of gQO^ 
deeds. The idea that man is respoasimi 
for his belief is at the bottom of religiosi 
in lolp ranee and persecution. 

How inconsistent these Christ ii 
In St. Louis the other 
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interview with a Christian oiinister— one 
who is now holding a revival. They call 
him the boy-preaciiet — a name that he 
haa borne for fifty or sixty years. The 
question was whether, in tiiese revivals, 
when they were trying to rescue souls 
from eternal torture, they would allow 
coloured people lo occupy seats with 
while people: and that revivalist, preach- 
ing the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
said he would not allow the coloured 
people to sit with white people ; they 
must go to the back of the church. 
These same Christians tell us that in 
heaven there will be no distinction; 
that Christ cares nothing for the colour 
of the skin; that in Paradise white and 
black will sit together, swap harps, and 
cry hallelujah in chorus; yet this minister, 
believing, as he says he does, that all men 
who fail to believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ will eternally perish, was not willing 
thatacoloured man should sit bya white 
man and hear the gospel of everlasting 
peace. 

According to this revivahsl, the ship 
of the world is going down ; Christ is the 
only lifeboat ; and yet he is not willing 
that a coloured man, with a soul to save, 
shall sit by the side of a white brother, 
and be rescued from eternal death. He 
admits that the white brother is totally 
ived ; that if the white brother had 
done him he would be damned ; 
is only through the wonderful 
of God that the white man is not 
id yet such a being, totally 
depraved, is too good to sit by a coloured 
man 1 Total depravity becomes arro- 
gant; total depravity draws the colour- 
line in religion, and an ambassador of 
Christ says lo the black man, "Stand 
away; let your white brother hear first 
about the love of God." 

I believe in the religion of humanity. 
It is far better lo love out fellow-roen 
than lo love God, We can help them, 
We cannot help him. We had better do 
what we can than be always pretending 
to do what we cannot, 

■iriue js of no colour; kindness, jus- 
vJ love, of no complexion. 
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ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 

Now I come to the last part of Ihis 
creed— the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. 1 have concluded that I will 
never deliver a lecture in which I will 
not attack the doctrine of eternal pain. 
That part of the Congregational creed 
would disgrace the lowest savage that 
crouches and crawls in the jungles of 
Africa. The man who now, in the nine- 
teenth century, preaches the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, the doctrine of an 
eternal hell, has lived in vain. Think of 
that doctrine ! The eternity of punish: 
ment 1 I find in this same creed — in 
this latest utterance of Congregationalism 
— that Christ is finally going to triumph 
in this world and establish his kingdom. 
This creed declares that " we believe in 
the ultimate prevalence of the kingdom 
of God over all the earth." If their doc- 
trine is true, he will never triumph in the 
other world. Tbe Congregational Church 
does not believe in the ultimate preva- 
lence of the kingdom of Christ m the 
world to come. There he is to meet 
with eternal failure. He wiU have bil- 
lions in hell for ever. 

In this world we never will be perfectly 
civihsed as long as a gallows casts its 
shadows 'upon the earth. As long as 
there is a penitentiary, within the walls 
of which a human being is immured, we 
are not a perfectly civilised people. We 
will never be perfectly civilised unlil we 
do away with crime. And yet, accord- 
ing to this Christian religion, God is lo 
have an eternal penitentiary ; he is to 
be an everlasting gaoler, an everlasting 
turnkey, a warden of an infinite dungeon, 
and he is going to keep prisoners there 
for ever, not for the purpose of reforming 
ihem — because they are never going lo 
get any better, only worse— but foi the 
purpose of purposeless punishment. And 
for what? For something they failed to 
believe in this world. Born in ignorance, 
supported by poverty, caught in the 
snares of taTO^la.\.v3Ti, isfe^\s«,^Xi>i Va\, 
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eternity ! No man can think of a. greater 
honor ; no man can dream of a greater 
absurdity. For the growth of that doc- 
trine ignorance was soil and fear was rain. 
It came from the fanged mouths of ser- 
pents, and yet it is called "glad tidings 
uf great joy." 

SOME WHO AKE DAMNED. 

We are told " God so loved the world" 
that he is going to damn almost every- 
body. If this orthodox religion be true, 
some of the greatest, and grandest, and 
best who ever lived are suffering God's 
^torments to-night. It does not appear 
to make much difference with the mem- 
bers of the Church. They go tight on 
enjoying themselves about as well as 
ever. If this doctrine is true, Benjamin 
Franklin, one of the wisest and best of 
men, who did so much to give us here a 
free government, is suffering the tyranny 
of God to-night, although he endeavoured 
to establish freedom among men. If 
the Churches were honest, their preachers 
would tel! their hearers : " Benjamin 
Tranklin is in hell, and we warn all the 
youth not to iraitale Benjamin Franklin. 
Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, with its self-evi- 
dent truths, has been damned these 
many years." That is what all the 
ministers ought to have the courage to 
say. Talk as you believe. Stand by 
your creed, or change it. I want to im- 
press it upon your minds, because the 
thing I wish to do in this world is to put 
out the fires of hell. I will keep on as 
long as there is one little red coal left in 
the bottomless pit. As long as the 
ashes are warm 1 shall denounce this 
Infamous doctrine. 

I want you to know that, according to 
this creed, the men who founded this 
great and splendid Government are in 
hell to-night. Most of the raen who 
fought in the Revolutionary War, and 
wrested from the clutch of Great Britain 
this continent, have been rewarded by 
the eternal wi&th of God. Thousands of 
.tAe old Revolutionary 5o]dlers are in tor- 
~ ' •- r'ghi. Let the preachers have 



the courage to say so. The men wh( 
fought in 1812, and gave to the Uniied 
Stales the freedom of the seas, have 
nearly all been damned. Thousands of 
heroes who served our country in the 
Civil War,hondredswhostarvedinprisons, 
are now in the dungeons of God, ci 
pared with which Andersonville ■ 
Paradise. The greatest of heroes an; 
there ; the greatest of poets, the greatest 
scientists, the men who have made the 
world beautiful — they are all among the 
damned, if this creed is true. 

Humboldt, who shed light, and who 
added to the intellectual wealth of man- 
kind; Goethe, and Schiller, and Lessiog,' 
who almost created the German langu^e 
— all gone — all suffering the wrath of 
God to-night, and every time an angel 
thinks of one of those men he gives his 
harp an extra twang. Laplace, who 
read the lieavens like an open book- 
he is there. Robert Burns, the poet 
of human love — he is there. He wrote 
" Holy Willie's Prayer." He fastened 
on the cross the Presbyterian creed, and 
there it is, a lingering crucifixion. Robert 
Burns increased the tenderness of the 
human heart. Dickens put a shield of 
pity before the flesh of childhood^God 
is getting even with him. Our own 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, although he had 
a thousand opportunities to hear Metho- 
dist clergymen, scorned the means < 
grace, lived to his highest ideal, ga\ 
to his fellow-men his best and truest 
thought, and yet his spirit is the sport 
and prey of fiends to-night. 

Longfellow, who has refined thousands 
of homes, did not believe in the miracU' 
lous origin of the Saviour, doubted the 
report of Gabriel, loved his fellow-meu, 
did what he could to free the slaves, ti 
increase the happiness of man ; yet God 
was waiting for his soul— waiting to caS| 
him out and down for ever. Thoaiw 
Paine, author of She Rights of Mem, 
offering his life in both hemispheres foi 
the freedom of the human race, one 
the founders of this Republic, is now 
among t\\e lia-mTveQ ■, awi "je^ \l seems t( 
, me t\\aV, \t '^e cciu\4 wA-i ^^'^ ^i«sa 
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attenlion long enough to point him to 
the American flag, he would let him out. 
Aiiguste Comte, author of the Positive 
PhUoiophy, who loved his feUow-raen to 
llut degree that he made of humanity a 
god, who wrote his greit work in poverty, 
wiih his face covered with tears — they 
ire getting their revenge on him now. 

Voltaire, who abolished torture in 
France; who did more for human liberty 
(hin any other man, living or dead; who 
Was the assassin of superstition, and 
■Fhose dagger still rusts in the heart of 
Cathohcism— he is with the rest. All 
the priests who have been translated have 
Had their happiness increased by looking 
at Voltaire. 

Giordano Bruno, the first star of the 
XBoming after the long night ; Benedict 
Spinoza, the pantheist, the metaphysician, 
the pure and generous man ; Diderot, 
the encyclopedist, who endeavoured to 
get all knowledge in a small compass, so 
that he could put the peasant on an 
equality intellectually with the prince ; 
Diderot, who wished to sow all over the 
world the seed of knowledge, and loved 
10 labour for mankind, while the priests 
wanted to burn, who did all he could to 
put out the fires — he was lost, long, long 
ago. His cry for water has become so 
common that his voice is now recognised 
through all the realms of heaven, and 
the angels, laughing, say to one another, 
"That is Diderot." 

David Hume, the Scotch philosopher, 
is there, with his inquiry about the 
" Human Understanding " and his argu- 
ment against miracles. Beethoven, 
master of music, and Wagner, the Shake- 
speare of harmony, who made the air of 
this world rich for ever, they are there ; 
and to-night they have better music in 
hell than in heaven 1 

Shelley, whose soul, like his own 
"Skylark," was a winged joy, has been 
damned for many, many years ; and 
Shakespeare, the greatest of the human 
race, who did more to elevate mankind 
than all the priests who ever hved and 
he is there; but founders of inqu'isi- 
.builders of dungeons, makers of 



chains, inventors of instruments of tor- 
ture, tearer.s, and burners, and branders 
of human flesh, stealers of babes, and 
sellers of husbands and wives and chil- 
dren, and they who kept the horizon 
lurid with the faggot's flame for a thou- 
sand years — are in heaven to-night. 1 
wish beaveu joy ! 

That is the doctrine with which we are 
polluting the souls of children. That 
is the doctrine that puts a fiend by the 
dying bed and a prophecy of hell over 
every cradle. That is " glad tidings of 
great joy." 

Only a little while ago, when the great 
flood came upon the Ohio, sent by him 
who is ruling the world and paying parti- 
cular attention to the affairs of nations, 
just in the grey of the morning they saw 
a house floating down, and on lis top a 
human being. A few men went out to 
the rescue. They found there a woman 
— a mother — and they wished to save 
her life. She said : " No, I am going to 
stay where I am. In this house I have 
three dead babes ; I will not desert 
them." Think of a love so limitless — 
stronger and deeper than despair and 
death ! And yet the Christian religion 
says that if that woman, that mother, 
did not happen to believe in their creed, 
God would send her soul to eternal fire ! 
If there is another world, and if in 
heaven Ihey wear hats, when such a 
woman climbs the opposite bank of the 
Jordan Christ should Uft his to her. 

The doctrine of eternal pain is my 
trouble with this Christian religion. I 
reject it on account of its infinite heari- 
lessness. I cannot tell them too often 
that, during our last war. Christians, who 
knew that if they were shot they would 
go right to heaven, went and hired 
wicked men to take their places, perfectly 
willing that these men should go to hell 
provided they could stay at home. You 
see, they are not honest in it, or they do 
not believe it, or, as the people say, "Ihey 
don't sense it." They have not im^ina- 
tion enough to conceive what it is thev 
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hears me to-nighl, I beg, I implore, I 
beseech you, never lo give another dollar 
to build a church in which that lie is 
preached. Never give another cent, lo 
send a missionary with his mouth stufTed 
with that falsehood to a foreign land. 
Why, they say, the heathen will go to 
heaven, anyway, if you let them alone. 
What is the use of sending them to hell 
by enlightening them ? Let them alone. .' 
The idea of going and telling a man 3 
thing that if he does not bdieve he will 
be damned, when the chances are ten to 
one that he will not believe it, is mon- 
strous. Do not ti;ll him here, and, as 
quick as he gets lo the other world and 
finds it is necessary to believe, he can say 
"Yes." Give him a chance. 

ANOTHER OBJECTION. 

My objection to orthodox religion is 
that it destroys human iove, and tells us 
that the love of this world is not neces- 
sary to make a heaven in tlie next. 

No matter about your wife, your chil- 
dren, your brother, your sister — no 
matter about all the affections of the 
human heart — when you get there, you 
frill be with the angels. I do not know 
whether I would like the angels. I do 
not know whether the angels would like 
me. I would rather stand by the ones 
who have loved me and whom I know ; 
and I can conceive of no heaven with- 
out the loved of this earth. That is the 
trouble with this Christian religion. 
Leave your father, leave your mother, 
leave your wife, leave your children, leave 
everything, and follow Jesus Christ. I 
will not. I will stay with my people. I 
will not sacrifice on the altar of a selfish 
fear all the grandest and noblest prompt- 
ings of my heart. 

Do away with human love, and what 
are we ? What would we be in another 
world, and what would we be here ? Can 
anyone conceive of music without human 
iove? Of art, or joy? Human love 
builds every home. Human love is the 
author of a!! beauty. Lore paints every 
picture, an J chisels every slalue. Love 
^Ms every Tiresidti. U'hatcoiild heaven 



be without human love ? And yet thfrt* 
is what we are promised — a heaven with 
your wife lost, your mother lost, some of 
your children gone. And you expect to 
be made happy by falling in with some 
angel \ Sucli a religion is infamous. 
Christianity holds human love for naught; 
and yet : — 

/ LOVE is the only bow on Life's dark - 
cloud. It is the Morning and the Even- 
ing Star, It shines upion the cradle of 
the babe, and sheds its radiance on ihe 
quiet tomb. It is the mother of Art— 
inspirer of poet, patriot, and philo- 
sopher. It is the air and light of every 
heart — builder of every home— kindlet 
of every fire on every hearth. U 
the first to dream of immortality. It 
fills the world with melody, for Music is 
the voice of Love. Love is the magician, 
the enchanter, that changes worthless 
things to joy, and makes right royal 
kings and queens of common clay, 
is the perfume of that wondrous fiower 
— the heart — and without that sacred 
passion, that divine swoon, we are less 
than beasts — but with it earth is heaven, 
and we are gods. 

And how are you to get to this heaven?' 
On the efforts of another. You are to 
be a perpetual heavenly pauper, and you 
will have to admit through all eternity 
that you never would have been there if 
you had not been frightened. "I 
here," you will say, " I have these wings, 
I have this musical instrument, because 
1 was scared. I am here. The 1 
who loved me are among the damned} 
the ones I loved are also there — but I 
am here, that is enough." 

What a glorious world heaven must 
be ! No reformation in that world — not 
the slightest. If you die in ArkansaSi 
that is the end of you ! Think of telling 
a boy in the next world, who lived and 
died in Delaware, that he had been fairly 
treated I Can anything be more ia- 
famous ? 

All on an equality— the rich and tb; 
poor, those with parents loving the* 
those wv\:\\ evei-j o^.^wnrnt-j ^w edut^ 
I tion, on an equ.a.XW.'j ■w'vOtv \N\e -^law^V^^ 
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.tject, and the ignorant — and this little 

d^ called life, this moment with a hope, 

&. sbadow, and a tear, this litlte sp.tce 

fckctween your mother's arms and the 

rave, balances eternity. 

God can do nothing for you when you 

get there. A Methodist preacher cando 

Oaore for the soul here than its creator 

c:an there. The soul goes to heaven, 

where there is nothing but good society ; 

no bad e>:amp]es; and they are all there. 

Father, Son, and Holy Gho.t, and yet 

they can do nothing for that poor unfor- 

.tunate except to d.imn him. Is there 

uiy sense in that ? 

Why should this be a period of proba- 
tion? It says in the Bible, I believe, 
"Now is the accepted time." When 
does that mean ? That means whenever 
the passage is pronounced "Now is the 
accepted lime." It will be the same to- 
morrow, will it not ? And just as appro- 
priate then as to-day, and, if appropriate 
at any time, appropriate through all 
eternity. 

What I say is this ; There is no world 
— there can be no world — in which 
every human bein^ will not have the 
eternal opportunity of doing right. 

That is my objection to this Christian 
religion ; and if the iove of earth is not 
Ihe love of heaven, if those we love here 
are to be separated from us there, then I 
want eternal sleep. Give me a good 
cool grave rather tlian the furnace of 
Jehovah's wrath. I pray the angel of 
the resurrection to let me sleep. Gabriel, 
do not blow! Let me alone I If, when 
.the grave bursts, I am not to meet the 
faces that have been my sunshine in this 
life, let me sleep. Rather than that this 
doctrine of endless punishment should 
be true, I would gladly see the fabric of 
our civilisation crumbling fall lo unmean- 
ing .chaos, and to formless dust, where 
oblivion broods, and even memory for- 
gets. I would rather that the blind 
Satnson of some imprisoned force, 
released by chance, should so wreck and 
strand the mighty world that man in 
stress and slraiii oi want and fear should 
shuddt:riti^!y craii-/ back to savage and 



barbaric night. I would rather that 
every planet would, in its orbit, wheel a 
barren star I 



I lliink it is better to love your chil- 
dren than to love God, a thousand times 
better, because you can help them, and 
I am inclined to think that God can get 
along without you. Certainly, we cannot 
help a being without body, parts, or pas- 
sions ! 

I believe in the religion of the family. 
I believe that the roof-tree is sacred, 
from the smallest fibre held in the soft 
moist clasp of the earth to the smallest 
hlosiom on the topmost bough that gives 
its fragrance to the happy air. The 
family where virtue dwells with love is 
like a lily with a heart of fire — the fairest 
flower in all this world. And I tell you 
God cannot afford to damn a man in the 
next world who has made a happy family 
in this. God cannot afford to cast over 
the battlements of heaven the man who 
has a happy home upon this earth. God 
cannot aHord tobeunpityiiig to a human 
heart capable of pity. God cannot clothe 
with fire the man who has clothed the 
naked here ; and God cannot send to 
eternal pain a man who has done some- 
thing towards Improving the condition 
of his fellow-man. If he can, I bad 
rather go to hell than to heaven and 
keep the company of such a God. 

IMMOKTALITY. 

They tell me that the next terrible 
thing I do is to take away the hope of 
immortality ! I do not, I would not, I 
could not. Immortality was first dreamed 
of by human love ; and yet the Church 
is going to take human love out of im- 
mortality. We love; therefore, we wish 
to live. A loved one dies, and we wish 
to meet again ; and from the affeciion of 
the human heart grew the great oak of 
the hope of immortality, Around that 
oak have climbed the poisonous vines of 
superstition, Thaolii^\'4.'M., \K'«X'raj.5iw.^, 
soothsa-j'tts, v^KC'ca, ■(jvve.a^, ^a^, 
bishops, \\a.\e laYftv. ■a.iNw^a-^^ <s\ ^^^^^ 



They have stood by graves and promised I dead Ibey laid the symbols of another Ii( 
heaven. They have stood by graves j We do not know. We do not p« 
iiLid prophesied a future filled with pain, phesy a life of pain. We leave the dw 
They have erected their toll-gales on with Nature, the mother of us all. Undi 
the highway ol life, and have collected the bow of hope, under the seven-hut 
money from fear. ■ii^iS)'' '*^' ^^^ ^ta-d sleep. 

Neither the Bible nor the Church ^^Tf Christ was in fact God, why did t 
gave us the idea of immortality. The not plainly say there is another life 
Old Testament tells us how we lost im- Why did he not tell us something aboi 
mortality, and it does not say a word it? Why did he not turn tlie tear-st^net 
about another world, from the first mis- hope of immortality into the glad know 
lake in Genesis to the last curse in ' ledge of another life? Why did he gi 
Malachi. There is not in the Old Testa- humbly to his death and leave the world 
menl a burial service. ; in darkness and in doubt ? Why! 

No man in the Old Testament stands Because he was a man and dia noV 
by the dead and says, "We will meet know..^ 

again." From the top of Sinai came no iAa^Vhat consolation has the orthodox 
hope of another world, religion for the widow of the unbelievet, 

And when we get to the New Testa- the widow of a good, brave, kind n 
ment, what do we find ? " They ibat are | What can the orthodo.x minister say to 
accounted worthy to obtain that world vj'elieve ihe bursting heart of thai woman? 
and the resurrection of the dead." As jjwhat can he say to relieve the aching 
though some would be counted unworthy Fhearts of the orphans as they kneel bj 
to obtain the resurrection of the dead. I the grave of that father, if that father did 
And in another place : " Seek for honour, Wot happen to be an orthodox Christim? 
glory, immortality." If you have it, whyj^Vhat consolation have they? When i 
seek it? And in another place, "God, | Christian loses a friend, the tears spring 
who alone hath immortality." Yet they from his eyes as quickly as from the eyea 
tellus that we get ouridea of immortality 1 of others. Their tears are as bitter as 
Irom the Bible. 1 deny it. .ours. Why? The echoes of the words 

1 would not destroy the faintest ray of i spoken 1,900 years ago are so low, a 



human hope, but I deny that we got 
idea of immortality from the Bible, it 
existed long before Moses. We find it 
symbolised through all Egypt, through 
all India. Wherever man has lived he 
has made another world in which to meet 
the lost of this. 

The history of this belief we find in j 
'" iiibs and temples wrought andcarved by 



those who wept and hoped. Above their I love to tvcryonej^ 



the sounds of the clods upon the c 
are so loud; the promises are so f»r 
away, and the dead are f 

We do not know, we carmot sSfi 
whether death is a wall or a door; t' 
beginning or eiid of a day; the spreading 
of pinions to soar, or the folding foreTSt 
of wings ; the rise or the set of a sun, Of 
endless life that brings raplu 




WHAT IS SUrEi 

elieve in spite of evidence or 

It evidence. 

iccount for one mystery by anotlier. 

believe that the world is governed 

knee or caprice. 

Jisregard the true relation between 

and effect. 

put thought, intention, und design 

>f nature. 

believe that mind created and con- 

latter. 

believe in force apart from sub- 
, or in substance apart from force. 

believe in miracles, spells, and 
s, in dreams and prophecies. 
believe in the supernatural, 
(foundation of superstition is ig^io- 
the superstructure is faiih, and the 

is a vain hope. Superstition is 
tld of ignorance and the mother 

nearly every brain is found some 
of superstition. 

(Toman drops a cloth with which 
washing dishes, and she exclaims: 
t means company." 
St people will admit that there is 
isible connection between dropping 
loth and the coming of visitors, 
illing cloth could not have put the 
Jesire in the minds of people not 
kt, and how couid the cloth pro- 
ihe desire to visit the particular 
1 who dropped it? There is no 
lie connection between the drop- 
of the cloth and the anticipated i 

nan catches a glimpse of the new j 
over his left shoulder, and he says: \ 
I is bad luck." i 

See the moon over ilie right or left 
er, or not to see it, could not by 



any possibility affect the moon, neither 
could it change the effect o 
the moon on any eartlily thing. Certainly 
the ieft-shoulder glance could in no way 
affect the nature of things. All the facis 
in nature would remain the same as 
though the glance had been over the 
right shoulder, We see no connection 
between the left-shoulder glance and any 
possible evil effects upon the one who 
saw the moon in this way. 

A girl counts the leaves of a flower, 
and she says ; " One, he comes ; two, he 
tarries ; three, he courts ; four, he 
marries ; five, he goes away." 

Of course, the Rcwer did not grow, 
and the r^umber of its leaves w.as not 
determined, with reference to the court- 
ship or marriage of this girl; neither couid 
there have been any intelligence that 
guided her hand when she selected that 
particular flower. So, counting iheseeds 
in an apple cannot in any way determine 
whether the future of an individual is to 
be happy or miserable. 

Thousands of persons believe in lucky 
and unlucky days, numbers, si;;ns, and 

Many people regard Friday as an un- 
lucky day^as a bad day to commence a 
journey, to marry, to make any invest- 
ment. The only reason given is that 
Friday is an unlucky day. 

Starting across the sea on Friday could 
have no possible effect upon the winds, 
or waves, or tides, any more than starting 
on any other day; and the only possible 
reason for thinkmg Friday unlucky is the 
assertion that it is su. 

So it is thought by many that it is 
dangerous for thirteen people to dine 
together. Now, if thirteen, is a. daw^ 

dan?,eroMs, a^i ^^x.>i-V«tt ^-». ^^ 
terr\b\e. 
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It is said that one of the thirteen will 
a ye.ir. Nnw, there is no possible 
Lumber and the 



die 

relation b; 

digestion of each, bet 

and the tadividuaJ diseases. If fourteen 

dine together, there is greater probabi lity, 

if we take into account only the number, 

of a death within the year than there 

would be if only thirteen were at the 

table. 

Overturning the salt is very unlucky, 
but spilling the vinegitr ni.tkes no differ- 
ence. 

Why salt should be revengeful and 
vinegar forgiving has never been told. 

If the first person who enters a theatre 
is cross-eyed, the audience will be small 
and the " run " a failure. 

How the peculiarity of the eyes of the 
first one who enters changes the inten- 
tions of a community, or how the inten- 
tions of a community cause the cross- 
eyed man to go early, has never been 
satisfactorily explained, 
so-called cause and the so-called effect 
there is, so far as we can see, no possible 
relation. 

To wear an opal is bad luck, but 
rubies bring heahh. How these stones 
affect the future, how they destroy causes 
and defeat efforts, no one pretends to 
know. 

So there are thousands of lucky and 
unlucky things, warnings, omens, and 
prophecies; but all sensible, sane, and 
reasoning human beings know that every 
one is an absurd and idiotic superstition. 
Let us take another step ;— 
For many centuries it was believed 
that eclipses of the sun and moon ivere 
prophetic of pestilence or famine, and 
that comets foretold the death of kin^s, 
or the destruction of nations, the coming 
of war or plague. All strange appear- 
ances in the heavens— the Northern 
Lights, circles about the moon, sun dugs, 
falling stats — filled our intelligent ances- 
tors with terror. They fell upon th^ir 
knees — did their best with sacrifice and I 
prayer to avoid the threatened disaster. 
Their faces were ashen with fear as ihey 
led their eyes mill cried lothehea.v^;ns 



for help, The clergy, who were 
familiar with God then as the orlhodi 
preachers are now. knew exactly tl 
meaning of eclipses and sun dogs an 
Northern Lights ; knew tliat Gw 
patience was nearly exhausted ; that 1 
was then whetting the sword of his wi 
and that the people could save tbetnseln 
only by obeying the priests, by countin 
their beads, and doubling their subxrii 
tions. 

Earthquakes and cyclones filled Ih 
coffers of the Church. In the midst 
disasters the miser, with trembling haods, 
opened his purse. In the gloc 
eclipses thieves and robbers divided ihei 
booty with God, and poor, honest, igno 
rant girls, remembering that they ha 
forgotten to say a prayer, gave their lilll 
earnings to soften the heait of God. 

Now, we know that all these signs uk 
wonders in the heavens have nothing ft 
do with the fate of kings, natioa*, M 
individuals; that they had no mon 
reference to human beings than t 
colonies of ants, hives of bees, or tli 
eggs of insects. We now know that tt 
signs and eclipses, the comets, and tl 
falling stars would have been just tli 
same if not a huihan being had bee 
upon the earth. We know now tin 
eclipses come at certain times, and thi 
their coming can be exactly foretold. 

A little while ago the belief wasgencn 
that there were certain healing virtuesv 
inanimate things, in the bones of \gkf 
men and women, in the rags that bK 
been torn from the foul clothing of sDll 
fouler saints, in hairs from martyts,iB 
bits of wood and rusty naiis from lift 
true cross, in the teeth and finger n: 
of pious men, and in a thous.irid othn 
sacred things. 

The diseased were cured by kissing! 
box in which was kept some bone, at 
rag, or bit of wood, some holy hairs, pn^ 
vided t!ie kiss was preceded or followed 
by a gift — a something for the Church. 

In some mysterious way the * 
the bone, or rag, or piece of wood crtrfK 
or flowed from the box, took poi 
o( i.\ie aKk who had the necess 



k poss^ 
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and in the name of God drove out the 
devil; who were the real disease. 

This belief in the efficacy of bones or 
r^s and holy hair was born of another 
belief — the belief that all diseases were 
produced by evil spirits. The insane 
were supposed lo be possessed by 
devils. Epilepsy and hysteria were pro- 
duced by the imps of Satan. In 
short, every human affliction was the 
work of the niaUcious emissaries of ihi 
god of hell. This belief was almost uni 
VCTsal, and even in our time the sacred 
bones are believed in by millions of 
people. 

But to-day no intelligent man believes 
in the existence of devils —no intelligent 
nan believes that evil spirits cause 
disease — consequently, no intelligent 
person believes that holy bones or r.igs, 
sacred hairs, or pieces of wood can drive 
disease out, or in any way bring back to 
the pallid cheek the rose of health. 

Intelligent people now know that the 
bone of a saint has in it no greater virtue 
limn the bone of any animal ; that a 
rag from a wandering beggar is just as 
good as one from a saint, and that the 
hair of a horse will cure disease just as 
quickly and surely as the hair of a 
martyr. We now know that all the 
sacred relics are religious rubbish ; that 
those who use ihem are for the most part 
dishonest, and that those who rely on 
them are almost idiotic. 

This belief in amulets and charms, in 
ghosts and devils, is superstition pure 
and simple. 

Our ancestors did not regard these 
relics as medicine, having a curative 
power, but the idea was that evil spirits 
stood in dread of holy things — that they 
fled from the bone of a saint, that they 
feared a piece of the true cross, and that 
when holy water was sprinkled on a man 
they immediately left the premises. So 
these devils hated and dreaded the sound 
of holy bells, the light of sacred tapers, 
and, above all, the ever-blessed cross. 

In those days the priests were fishers 
tot money, and they used these relics for 
•iait. 



Let us take another step :^ 
This belief in the Devil and evil spirits 
laid the foundation for another belief — 
Witchcraft. 

It was believed that the Devil had 
certain things to give in exchange for 3 
soul. Tlie old man, bowed and broken, 
could get back his youth — the roundetl 
form, the brown hair, the leaping heart 
of life's morning — if he would sign and 
seal away his soul. So it was thought 
that the malicious could by charm and 
spell obtain revenge, that the poor could 
be enriched, and that the ambitious could 
rise to piace and power. All the good 
things of this life were at the disposal of 
the Devil. For those who resisted the 
temptations of the Evil One rewards 
were waiting in another world, but the 
Devil rewarded here in this life. No 
one has imagination enough to paint the 
agonies that were endured by reason of 
this belief in witchcraft. Think of the 
families destroyed, of the fathers and 
mothers cast in prison, tortured and 
burned, of the firesides darkened, of the 
children murdered, of the old, ihe poor 
and helpless that were stretched on 
racks, mangled, and flayed ! 

Think of the days when superstition 
and fear were in ever>' house, in every 
mind, when accusation was conviction, 
when assertion of innocence was regarded 
as a confession of guilt, and when Chris- 
tendom was insane. 

Now we know that all of these horro: s 
were the result of superstition. Now we 
know that ignorance was the mother of 
all the agonies endured. Now we know 
that witches never lived, that human 
beings never bargained ivith any devil, 
and that our pious s;JViii;e anccMors were 
mistaken. 

Let us take another step : — 

Our fathers believed m miracles, in 

signs and wonders, eclipses and comets, 

in the virtues of bones, and in the powers 

attributed \.q csW ^■sj\\\v%. ^^Sv '<s«sKi 
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spiiits were sleight-of-hand performers — 
necromancers. There were no natural 
causes behind events. A devil wished, 
and it happened. One who had sold 
his soul to Salan made a few motions, 
uttered some strange words, and the 
event was present. Natural causes were 
not believed in. Delusion and illusion, 
the monstrous and miraculous, ruled the 
world. The foundation was gone — 
reason had abdicated. Credulity gave 
tongues and wings lo lies, while the 
dumb and hmping facts were left behind 
— were disregarded and remained untold. 

WHAT IS .\ MIRACLK? 

An act performed by a master of nature 
without reference to the facts in nature. 
This is the only honest definition of 

If a man couid make a perfect circle, 
the diameter of which was exactly one 
half the circumference, that would be a 
miracle in geometry. If a man could 
make twice four nine, that would be a 
miracle in mathemaiics. If a man could 
make a stone, fallinij in the air, pass 
through a space of ten feet the first 
second, twenty-live feet the second 
second, and five feet llie third second, 
that would be a miracle in physics. If a 
man could put together hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, and produce pure gold, 
that would be a miracle in chemistry. 
If a minister were lo prove his creed, 
that would be a theological miracle- If 
Congress by law would make fifty cents 
worth of silver worth a dollar, that would 
be a financial miracle. To make a square 
tri-uigle would be a most wonderful 
miracle. To cause a mirror to reflect 
the faces of persons who stand behind 
it, instead of those who stand in front, 
would be a miracle. To make echo 
answer a question would he a miracle. 
lu other words, to do anything contrary 
to or without regard lo the facts in 
nature is lo perform a miracle. 

Now, we are convinced of what is 
ca/leJ the " unilbrmity of nature." We 
^ieve that all ihiitgs act and are acted 
^rdimcu whh tliei'r nature; 



that under like conditions the results *1 
always be substantially the same; Ihit 
like ever has and ever will produce like. 
We now believe that events have natural 
parents, and that none die childless. 

Miracles are not simply im[)ossibfe 
but they are unthinkable by any man 
capable of thiAking. 

Now, an intelligent man cannot beli^ 
that a miracle ever was, or ever will b^ 
performed. 

Ignorance is the soil in which belief in 
miracles grows. 

III. 
Let us take another step:— 
While our ancestors filled the darkness 
with evil spirits, enemies of mankind, 
they also believed in the existence of 
I good spirits. These good spirits sus- 
: tained the same relation to God that the 
I evil ones did to the Devil. 
I spirits protected the faithful from the 
I temptations and snares of the Evil One. 
' They took care of those who carried 
\ amulets and charms, of those who 
' repeated prayers and counted beads, oE 
those who fasted and performed cere- 
j moiiies. These good spirits would turn 
I aside the sword and arrow from the 
breast of the faithful. They made, 
I poison harmless, ihey protected the 
! credulous, and in a thousand 
I defended and rescued the true believer, 
' They drove doubts from the minds o 
I ihe pious, sowed the seeds of credulity 
and faith, saved saints from the wiles q| 
women, painted the glories of heaven ft* 
' those who fasted and prayed, made i 
I possible for ihe really good lo dispensf 
with [he plciisures of sense and lo hate 
the Devil. 

These angels watched over infants 
who had been baptised, over persons who 
had made holy vows, over priests and 
nunsand wandering beggars who believed 
These spirits were of various kmdsi 
Some had once been men or women, 
some had never lived in ibis world, and 
some had been angels from the coi& 
mencemetil. ■^ttooA-j ifixWwvieS 
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tliey looked, or in what way they 
went from place to place, or how they 
afTected or controlled the minds of men. 

It was believed that the king of all 
these evil spirits was the Devil, and that 
the king of all the good spirits was God. 
It was also believed that God was in fact 
(he king of all, and that the Devil him- 
self was one of the children of this God. 
This God and this Devi! were at war, 
each trying to secure the souls of men. 
God offered the rewards of eternal joy, 
and threatened eternal pain. The Devil 
baited his traps with present pleasure, 
with the gratification of the senses, with 
the ecstasies of love, and laughed at the 
Joys of heaven and the pangs of hell. 
\Vith malicious hand he sowed th^ seeds 
<rf doubt — induced men to investigate, to 
,reaSOD, locall for evidence, to rely upon 
thecnsdves ; planted in iheir hearts the 
love of liberty, assisted them to break 
Iheir chains, to escape from their prisonF, 
and besought them to think. In this 
way he corrupted the children of men. 

Our fathers believed that they could 
by prayer, by sacrifice, by fasting, by per- 
forming certain ceremonies, gain the 
assistance of this God and of these good 
spirits. They were not quite logical. 
They did not believe that the Devil was 
the author of all evil. They thought 
that flood and famine, plague and 
cryclone, earthquake and war, were some- 
times sent by God as punishment for 
unbelief. They fell upon their knees, 
and with while lips prayed the good 
God to stay his hand. They humbled 
themselves, confessed their sins, and 
filled the heavens with their vows and 
gries. With priests and prayers they 
tried to stay the plague, They kissed 
the relics, fell at shrines, besought the 
Virgin and the saints; but the prayers all 
died in the heartless air, and the plague 
swept on to its natural end. Our poor 
fathers knew nothing of any science. 
Back of all events they put spirits, good 
or bad, angels or demons, gods or devils. 
To them nothing had what we call a 
il muse. Ereryth'mg was the work 
Tils. All yras done by the super- 



natural, and everything was done by evil 
spirits that they could do to ruin, punish, 
mislead, and damn the children of men. 
This world was a field of battle, and here 
the hosts of heaven and hell waged war. 

IV. 

Now, no man in whose brain the torch 
of reason burns, no man who investigates, 
who really thinks, who is capable of 
weighing evidence, believes in signs, in 
lucky or unlucky days, in lucky or un- 
lucky numbers. He knows that Fridays 
and Thursdays are alike; that thirteen 
is no more deadly than twelve. He 
knows that opals affect the wearer the 
same as rubies, diamonds, or common 
glass. He knows that the matrimonial 
chances of a maiden are not increased or 
decreased by the number of leaves of a 
flower or seeds in an apple. He knows 
that a glance at the moon over the left 
slioulder is as healthful and lucky as one 
over the right. He does not care 
whether the first-comer to a theatre is 
cross-eyed or hump-backed, bow-legged, 
or as weil-proportioned as Apollo. He 
knows that a strange cat could be denied 
asylum without bringing any misfortune 
to the family. He knows that an owl 
does not hoot in the full of the moon 
because a distinguished man is about to 
die. He knows thatcomels and ecUpses 
would come if all the folks were dead. 
lie is not frightened by sun dogs, or the 
Morning of the North when the ghttering 
lances pierce the shield of night. He 
knows that all these things occur without 
the slightest reference to the human race. 
He feels certain that floods would destroy, 
and cyclones rend, and earthquakes 
devour; that the stars would shine; that 
day and night would still pursue each 
other around the world; that flowers 
would give their perfume to the air, and 
light would paint the seven-hued arch 
upon the dusky bosom of the cloud, if 
every human being was unconscious dust. 

A man of lhous,lH.a.'c^'i^''^'y*.5s!jR.^-w*- 
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imagination of the ignorant and fright- 
ened. He knows how these malevolent 
myths were made. Heknowsthepart ihey 
have played in all religions. He knows 
that for many centuries a belief in these 
devils, these evil spirits, was suhstantia.l1y 
universal. He knows that the priest 
believed as firmly as the peasant. In 
those days the best educated and the 
most ignorant were equal dupes. Kings 
and courtiers, ladies and clowns, soldiers 
and artists, slaves and convicts, believed 
as firmly in the Devil as they did in God. 

Back of this belief there is no evidence, 
and there never has been. This belief 
did not rest on any fact. It was sup- 
ported by mistakes, eKaggeralions, and 
lies. The mistakes were natural, the 
exaggerations were mostly unconscious, 
and the lies were generally honest. Back 
of these mistakes, these exaggerations, 
these lies, was the love of the marvellous. 
Wonder listened with greedy ears, with 
wide eyes, and ignorance with open 
mouth. 

The man of sense knows the history 
of this belief, and he knows, also, that 
for many centuries its truth was estab- 
lished by the Holy Bible. He knows 
that the Old Testament is filled with 
allusions to the Devil, to evil spirits, and 
that the New Testament is the same. 
He knows that Christ himself was a 
believer in the Devil, in evil spirits, and 
that his principal business was casting 
out devils from the bodies of men and 
women. He knows that Christ himself, 
according to the New Testament, was 
not only tempted by the Devil, but was 
carried by his Satanic Highness to the 
top of the Temple. If the New Testa- 
ment is the inspired word of God, then 
I admit that these devils, these imps, do 
actually exist, and that they do take pos- 
session of human beings, 

To deny the existence of these evil 

spirits, to deny the existence of the Devil, 

is to deny the truth of the New Testa- 

ment. To deny the existence of these 

/ai/js of darkness is to contradict the 

wo/rfs- of Jesus Christ. If these devils 

"TS'/iof e^a'sl, if they do not cause disease, 



if they do not tempt and mislead the 
victims, then Christ was an ignorar 
superstitious man, insane, an impostc 
or the New Testament is not a tn 
record of what he said and what he p 
tended to do. If we give up the beL^ 
in devils, we must give up the inspirati* 
of the Old and New Testament. V^ 
must give up the divinity of Christ. 1 
deny the existence of evil spirits is ■■ 
utterly destroy the foundarion of Chri 
tianity. There is no half-way grounri 
Compromise is impossible. If all the 
accounts in the New Testament of cast- 
ing out devils ate false, what part of Ibe 
Blessed Book is true? 

As a matter of fact, the success of the 
Devil in the Garden of Eden made the 
coming of Christ a necessity, laid l!ie 
foundation for the Atonement, crucified 
the Saviour, and gave us the Trinity, 

If the Devil does not exist, the Chris- 
tian creeds all crumble, and the supe^ 
structure known as " Christianity," built 
by the fathers, by popes, by priests and 
theologians— built with mistakes and 
falsehoods, with miracles and wondets, 
with blood and flame, with lies and 
legends borrowed from the savage world 
— becomes a shapeless ruin. 

If we give up the belief in devils wi 
evil spirits, we are compelled to say ^ 
a witch never lived. No sensible hiHMH 
being now believes in witchcraft We 
know that it was a delusion. We no* 
know that thousands and thousands oF 
innocent men, women, and children W 
tortured and burned for having bflea 
found guilty of an impossible crime; »iii 
we also know, if our minds have n* 
been deformed by faith, that all t!» 
books in which the existence of witcltfS 
is taught were written by ignorant mi 
superstitious men. We also know tW 
the Old Testament asserted the existeiiot 
of witches. According to that 1" ' 
Book, Jehovah was a believer in v 
craft, and said to his chosen people 
" Thou Shalt not suffer a witch to live.* 

T\\\s ov\e CQmmimAwvftvit — this aimpl 

\ not OT\\^ uoi. Goii'ta^i^ 'CwM.'wx^ 



ant, superslitious savage. This one 
proves beyond all possible doubt 
the Old Testament was written by 

by barbarians. 

in Wesley was right when he said 
to give up belief in witchcraft was 
'e up the Bible. 

fe up the Devil, and what can yoa 
ith the Book of Job? How will 
account for the lying spirits that 
rah sent to mislead Ahab? 
nisters who admit that witchcraft is 
erstition will read the story of the 
1 of Endot — will read it In a solemn, 
sntial voice — with a theological 
— and will have the impudence to 
lat they believe it. 
would be delightful to know that 
s hover in the air ; that they guard 
inocent, protect the good; that they 

over the cradles, and give health 
lappy dreams to pallid babes; that 
fill dungeons with the light of their 
nce,and give hope to theimprisoned; 
:hey follow the fallen, the erring, the 
ists, the friendless, and win them 

to virtue, love, and joy. But we 
no more evidence of the existence 
od spirits than of bad. The angels 
fisited Abraham and the mother of 
On are as unreal as the ghosts and 
ns of the Middle Ages. The angel 
stopped the donkey of Balaam, the 
»ho walked in the furnace flames 
Meshach, Shadrach, and Abednego, 
ne who slew the Assyrians, and the 
rho in a dream removed the suspi- 

of Joseph, were all created by the 
nation of the credulous, by the 
i of the marvellous, and they have 

handed down from dotage to 
cy, from ignorance to ignorance, 
gh all the years. Except in Catholic 
Iries, no winged citizen of the 
ial realm has visited the world for 
reds of years. Only those who are 

to facts can see these beautiful 
ires, and only those who reach con- 
ins without the assistance of evi- 
! can believe in their existence. It 
( that the great Angelo, in decotal- 
■hmcb, painted some angels wear- 



ing sandals. A cardinal looking at tht 
picture said to the artist : " Whoever saw 
angels with sandals ? " Angelo answered 
with another question : " Whoever saw 
an angel barefooted?" 

The existence of angels has t 
been established. Of course, we know- 
that millions and millions have believed 
in seraphim and cherubim ; have believed 
that the angel Gabriel contended with, 
the devil for the body of Moses; that 
angels shut the mouths of the lions for 
the protection of Daniel; that angels 
ministered unto Christ, and that count- 
less angels will accompany the Saviour 
when he comes to take possession of the 
world. And we know that all these 
millions believe through blind, unreason- 
ing faith, holding all evidence and all 
facts in theological contempt. 

But the angels come no more. They 
bring no balm to any wounded heart. 
Long ago they folded their pinions and 
faded from the earth and air. These 
winged guardians no longer protect the 
innocent ; no longer cheer the suffering ; 
no longer whisper words of comfort to 
the helpless. They have become dreams 
—vanished visions. 



In the dear old religious days the 
earth was flat — a little dishing, if any- 
thing — and just above it was Jehovah's 
house, and just below it was where the 
Devil lived. God and his angels inhabi- 
ted tlie third storey, the Devil and his 
imps the basement, and the human race 
the second floor. 

Then they knew where heaven was. 
They could almost hear the harps and J 
hallelujahs. They knew where hell was, I 
and they could almost hear the groans ^ 
and smell the sulphurous fumes. They ' 
regarded the volcanoes as chimneys. 
They were perfectly acquainted wjth the 
celestial, the terrestrial, and the infernal. 
They were quite familiar with the New 
Jerusalem, with its golden streets and 
gates ol ^lea-tV. T:Ve.T\ 'Oc* v\'M;oSa^w^vi» 
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the Sons of God cjime down and made 
tove to the daughters of men. The 
theologians thought that the builders <jf 
Babel would have succeeded if God had 
not come down and caused them lo 
forget the meaning of words. 

In those blessed days the priests knew 
all about heaven and hell. They knew 
that God governed the world by hope 
and fear, by promise and threat, by 
reward and punishment. The reward 
was to be eternal, and so was the punish- 
ment. It was not God's plan to develop 
the human brain, so that man would 
perceive and comprehend the right and 

I avoid the wrong. He taught ignorance 
nothing but obedience, and for obedi- 
ence he ofTered eternal joy. He loved 
Ehesubmissive — the kneelers and crawlers. 
He hated the doubters, the investigators, 
ihe thinkers, the philosophers. For 
them he created the eternal prison where 
he could feed for ever the hunger of his 
hate. He loved the credulous— those 
who believed without evidence — and for 
them he prepared a home in the realm 
of fadeless light. He delighted in the 
company of the questionless. 

But where is this heaven, and where 
is this beli? VVe now know that heaveu 
is not just above the clouds, and that 
bell is not just below the earth. The 
telescope has done away with the ancient 
heaven, and the revolving world ha.s 
quenched the flames of the ancient hell. 
These theological countries, these imag- 
ined worlds, have disappeared. No one 
knows, and no one pretends to know, 
where heaven is ; and no one knows, and 
no one pretends to know, the locality of 
hell. Now the theologians say that hell 
and heaven are not places, but states of 
mind — conditions. 

The belief in gods and devils has been 
substantially universal. Back of the good, 
man placed a god ; back of the evil, a 
devil; back of health, sunshine, and har- 
vest was a good deity ; back of disease, 
misfortune, and death he placed a mali- 
. abus fiend. 

Is ihere any evidence that gods and 
<feK//9 exist? The evidence of the exist- 



' ence of a god and of a devil is substan- 
' tially the same. Both of these deities 
, are inft^rences; each one is a perhaps, 
They have not been seen^they ard 
invisible— and they have not ventured; 
within the horizon of the 
old lady who said there must be a devil, 
else how could they make pictures that 
looked exactly like him, reasoned like a 
trained theologian^ike a doctor of 
divinity. 

Now no intelligent man believes in 
the existence of a devil — no longer fears 
the leering fiend. Most people who 
think have given up a personal God, a. 
creative deity. They now talk about the 
" Unknown," the " Infinite Energy," but 
ihey put Jehovah with Jupiter. They 
regard them both as broken dolls froni 
the nursery of the past. 

The men or women who ask for evi- 
dence — who desire to know the truth- 
care nothing for signs ; nothing for what 
are called wonders; nothing for lucky or 
unlucky jewels, days, or numbers; notlir 
iiig for charms or amulets ; nothing for 
comets or eclipses, and have no belief in 
good or evil spirits, in gods or devils. 
They place no reliance on general or 
special providence — on any power that 
rescues, protects, and saves the good or 
punishes the vile and vicious. They do 
not believe that in the whole history nf 
mankind a prayer has been answered. 
They think that all the sacrifices have 
been wasted, and that all the incense 
has ascended in vain. They do not 
believe that the world was created and 
prepared for man, any more than it was 
created and prepared for insects. Thejf 
do not think it probable that whales 
were invented to supply the Eskimo with 
blubber, or that flames were created to 
attract and destroy moths. On every 
hand there seems to be evidence erf 
design — design for the accomplishment 
of good, design for the accomplishroenl 
of evil. On every aide are the benevolent 
and malicious — something toiling to pre- 
serve, someftim^ Va.\Kniting to destrojr. 
Evefjt\\\'Rg, SMTo\m4.ei 'tt-j KuwAa 5 ' 
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ite that kills. Design is as apparent 
'decay as growth ; in failure, as suc- 
euss ; in grief, as joy. Nature with one 
hand building, with one hand tearing 
down, armed with sword and shield — 
slaying and protecting, and protecting 
but to slay, All life journeying towards 
death, and all death hastening back to 
life. Everywhere waste and economy. 
Que aiid negligence. 

We watch the flow and ebb of life and 
death — the great drama that for ever 
holds the stage, where players act their 
parts and disappear ; the great drama in 
which all must act — ignorant and learned, 
idiotic and insane— without rehearsal, 
and without the slightest knowledge of a 
part, or of any plot or purpose in the 
play. The sceneshifts; someactors dis- 
appear and others come, and again the 
scene shifts ; mystery everywhere. We 
My to explain, and the explanation of 
eme fact contradicts another. Behind 
each veil removed, another. Ail things 
equal in wonder. One drop of water 
as wonderful as all the seas ; one grain 
of sand as all the world ; one moth with 
painted wings as all the things that live ; 
one egg from which warmth, in darkness, 
woos to life an organised and breathing 
form — a form with sinews, bones, and 
.nerves, with blood and brain, with 
instincts, passions, thoughts, and wants 
— as all the stars that wheel in space. 

The smallest seed that, wrapped in 
soil, has dreams of April rains and days 
of June, withholds its secret from the 
wisest meri. The wisdom of the world 
cannot explain one blade of grass, the 
faintest motion of the smallest leaf. And 
yet theologians, popes, priests, parsons, 
who speechless stand before the wonder 
of the smallest thing that is, know all 
about the origin of worlds, know when 
the beginning was, when the end will be, 
knoHwtll about the God who, with a wish, 
created all, know what his plan and pur- 
pose was, the means he uses, and the 
end he seeks. To them all mysteries 
iiave been revealed, except the mystery 
^ things that touch the senses of a living 



But honest men do not pretend te 
know; they are candid and sincere; they 
love the truth : they admit their ignorance, 
and they say, " We do not know." 

After all, why should we worship our 
ignorance? Why should we kneel to the 
Unknown, why should we prostrate our- 
selves before a guess? 

If God exists, how do we know that 
he is good, that he cares for us? The 
Christians say that their God has existed 
from eternity; that he for ever has been, 
and for ever will be, infinite, wise, and 
good. Could this God have avoided 
being God ? Could he have avoided 
being good? Was he wise and good 
without his wish or will ? 

Being from eternity, he was not pro- 
duced. He was back of all cause. What 
he is, he was, and will be, unchanged, 
unchangeable. He had nothing to do 
with the making or developing of his 
character ; nothing to do with the 
development of his mind. What he was, 
he is ; he has made no progress. What 
he is, he will be; there can be no change. 
Why, then, I ask, should we praise him ? 
He could not have been dilTerent from 
what he was and is. Why should we 
pray to him— he cannot change ? 

And yet Christians implore their God 
not to do wrong. 

The meanest thing charged against 
the Devil is that he leads the children of 
men into temptation; and yet, in the 
Lord's Prayer, God is insultingly asked 
not to imitate the king of fiends. 
"Lead us not into temptation." 
Why should God demand praise ? He 
is as he was. He has never learned any- 
thing; has never practised any self- 
denial; was never tempted, never touched 
by fear or hope, and never had a want. 
Why should he demand our praise? 

Does anyone know that this God 
exists ; that he ever heard or answered 
any prayer ? Is it known that he governs 
the world; that he interferes in the affairs 
that he protects the good or 
punishes t.h& ^-xtVeiT C'jm ^■^n&hs^r.'^K 
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we credit him for the good and not 
charge him with the evil? To justify 
ihis God we must say that good is good, 
and that evil is also good. If all is done 
by this God, we should inalte no distinc- 
tion between his actions — between the 
actions of the infinitely wise, powerful, 
and good. If we thank him for sunshine 
and harvest, we should also thank him 
for plague and famine. If we thank him 
for liberty, the slave should raise his 
chained hands in worship and ihank God 
that he toils unpaid with the lash upon 
his naked back. If we thank him for 
victory, we should thank him for defeat. 

Only a few days ago our President, by 
proclamation, thanked God for giving us 
the victory at Santiago. He did not 
thank him for sending the yellow fever. 
To be consistent, the President should 
have thanked him equally for both. 

The truth is that good and evil spirits 
— gods and devils — are beyond the 
realm of experience; beyond the horizon 
of our senses; beyond the limits of our 
thoughts; beyond imagination's utmost 
flight. 

Man should think ; he should use ill 
his senses; he should examine; he 
should reason. The man who cannot 
think is less than man; the man who 
will not think is traitor to himself : the 
man who fears to think is superstition's 
slave. 

VI. 

What harm does superstition do? 
What harm in believing in fables, in 
legends ? 

To believe in signs and wonders, in 
amulets, charms, and miracles, in gods 
and devils, in heavens and hells, makes 
the brain an insane ward, the world a 
madhouse, takes all certainty from the 
mind, makes experience a snare, destroys 
the kinship of effect and cauae^the unity 
of nature — and makes man a trembling 
serf and slave. With this belief a know- 
ledge of nature sheds no light upon the 
path to be pursued. Nature becomes a 
puppet of the unseen powers. The fairy, 
— "i Che supematurai, touches with her 



I wand a fact; it disappears. Causes 
' barren of effects, and effects are inde- 
pendent of all natural causes. Caprics 
is king. The foundation is gone. The 
great dome rests on air, There is' 
no constancy in qualities, relations, oi 
results. Reason abdicates, and super- 
stition wears her crown 

The heart hardens and the brain 

The energies of man are wasted in » 
vain effort to secure the protection of the 
supernatural. Credulity, ceremony, wor- 
ship, sacrifice, and prayer take the place 
of honest work, of investigation, of 
intellectual effort, of observation, of 
experience. Progress becomes imiws- 
sihle. 

Superstition is, always has been, and 
for ever will be, the enemy of liberty. 

Superstition created all the gods and 
angels, all the devils and ghosts, all the 
witches, demons, and goblins, gave ub 
all the augnrs, soothsayers, and prophets, 
filled the heavens with signs and wonders, 
broke the chain of cause and effect, and 
wrote the history of man in miracles 
lies. Superstition made all the popeS| 
cardinals, bishops, and priests, all the 
monks and nuns, the begging friars, and 
the filthy saints, all the preachers and 
exhorters, all the "called" and "set 
apart." Superstition made men fall ujxin 
their knees before beasts and stones, 
caused them to worship snakes and trees 
and insane phantoms of the air, beguiled 
them of their gold and toil, and made 
them shed their children's blood and 
give their babes to flames. Superstition 
built the cathedrals and temples, all the 
altars, mosques, and churches, filled the 
world with amulets and charms, with 
images and idols, with sacred bones and 
holy hairs, with martyrs' blood and ra£^ 
with bits of wood that frighten devils 
from the breasts of men. Superstition 
invented and used the instruments t>f 
torture, flayed men and women alive, 
loaded millions with chains, and' des- 
troyed hundreds of thousands with fii& 
Superstition mistook insanity for ' 
t\Qn, and iVie ravings 
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lecy, for the wisdom of God. Saper- 
Jhtion imprisoned the virtuous, tortured 
the thoughtful, killed the heroic, put 
chains on the body, manacles on the 
brain, and utterly destroyed the liberty 
oF speech. Superstition gave us all the 
prayers and ceremonies ; taught all the 
kneelings, genuflections, and prostrations ; 
taught men to hate themselves, to despise 
pleasure, to scar their flesh, to grovel in 
the dust, to desert their wives and chil- 
dren, to shun their fellow-men, and to 
spend their lives in useless pain and 
prayer. Superstition taught that human 
bve is degrading, low, and vile ; taught 
that roonks are purer than fathers, (hat 
nuns are holier than mothers, that faith 
is superior to fact, that credulity leads to 
heaven, that doubt is the road to hell, 
that belief is better than knowledge, and 
that to ask for evidence is to insult God. 
Superstition is, always has been, and for 
ever will be, the foe of progress, the 
enemy of education, and the assassin of 
freedom. It sacrifices the known to the 
unknown, the present to the future, this 
actual world to the shadowy next. It 
has given us a selfish heaven, and a hell 
of infinite revenge; it has filled the world 
with hatred, war, and crime, with the 
malice of meekness and the arrogance of 
humility. Superstition is the only enemy 
of science in all the world. 

Nations, races, have been destroyed 
by this monster. For nearly two thou- 
sand years the infalUble agent of God 
has lived in Italy. That country has 
been covered with nunneries, monas- 
teries, cathedrals, and temples — filled 
with all varieties of priests and holy men, 
For centuries Italy was enriched with 
the gold of the faithful. All roads led 
to Rome, and these roads were filled 
with pilgrims bearing gifts, and yet Italy, 
in spite of all the prayers, steadily pursued 
the downward path, died, and was buried, 
and would at this moment be in her 
grave had it not been for Cavour, 
Mazzini, and Garibaldi. For her poverty, 
her misery, she is indebted to the holy 
Catholic Church, to (he infallible agents 
of God. For the life she has she is in- 
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] debted to the enemies of superstition. A 
few years ago Italy was great enough to 
build a monument to Giordano Bruno — 
Bruno, the victim of the "Tnumphanl 
Beast" — Bruno, the sublimest of her sons. 
Spain was at one time owner of half 
the earth, and held within her greedy 
hands the gold and silver of the world. 
At that time all nations were in the dark- 
ness of superstition. At that lime the 
world was governed by priests, Spain 
clung to her creed. Some nations began 
to think, but Spain continued to believe. 
In some countries priests lost power; but 
not in Spain, The power behind her 
throne was the cowled monk. In some 
countries men began to interest them- 
selves in science, but not in Spain. 
Spain told her beads and continued to 
pray to the Virgin. Spain was busy 
saving her soul. In her zeal she destroyed 
herself. She rehed on the supernatural; 
not on knowledge, but superstition. Her 
prayers were never answered. The saints 
were dead. They could not help, and 
the Blessed Virgin did not hear. Some 
countries were in the dawn of a new day, 
but Spain gladly remained in the night. 
With fire and sword she exterminated 
the men who thought. Her greatest 
festival was the Auto ila Ft. Other 
nations grew great while Spain grew 
small. Day by day her power waned, 
but her faith increased, One by one her 
colonies were lost, but she kept her 
creed. She gave her gold to supersti- 
tion, her brain to priests; but she faith- 
fully counted her beads. Only a few 
days ago, relying on her God and his 
priests, on charms and amulets, on holy 
water and pieces of the true cross, she 
waged war against the great Republic. 
Bishops blessed herarmies and sprinkled 
holy water on her ships, and yet her 
armies were defeated and captured, her 
ships ballcred, beached, and burned, and 
in her helplessness she sued for peace. 
But she has hor creed ; her superstition 
is not lost. Poor Spain, wrecked by 
faith, the victim of religion t 
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prayers are never answered, but she 
makes Ihem still. Austria is nearly gone, 
a victim of superstition. Germany is 
travelling towards the night. God placed 
her Kaiser on the throne. The people 
must obey. Philosophers and scientists 
Fall upon their knees and become the 
puppets of the divinely crowned. 

VII. 

The believers in the supernatural, in a 
power superior to nature, in God, have 
what they call "inspired books." These 
books contain Ihe absolute truth. They 
must be believed. He who denies thera 
will be punished with eternal pain. 
These books arenot addressed lo human 
reason. They are above reason. They 
care nothing for what a man calls "facts." 
Facts that do not agree with these books 
are mistakes. These books are indepen- 
dent of human experience, of human 
reason. 

Our inspired books constitute what we 
call the " Bible." The man who reads 
this inspired book, looking for contradic- 
tions, mistakes, and interpolations, im- 
perils the salvation of his soul. ^Vhile 
he reads he has no right to think, no 
right to reason. To believe is his only 
duty. 

Millions of men have wasted their 
lives in the study of this book — in trying 
to harmonise contradictions, and to 
explaintheobscureandseeminglyabsurd. 
In doing this they have justified nearly 
every crime and every cruelty. In its 
follies they have found the profoundest 
wisdom. Hundreds of creeds have been 
constructed from its inspired passages. 
Probably no iwo of its readers have 
agreed as to its meaning. Thousands 
have studied Hebrew and Greek that 
they might read the Old and New Testa- 
ments in the languages in which they 
were written. The mqre they studied, 
the more they differed. By the same 
book they proved that nearly everybody 
IS to be lost, and that all are to be saved j 
that slavery is a divine institution, and 
that all men should be free; that poly- 
i^bt, and that no man should 



have more than one wife; that the power, 
that be are ordained of God, and tha 
the people have a right to overturn a 
destroy the powers that be ; that all th< 
actions of men were predestined — pre 
ordained from eternity, and yet that mai 
is free; that all the heathen will be lost 
that all the heathen will be saved; tha- 
all men who live according to the lighl 
of nature will be damned for their pains 
that you must be baptised by sprinkling 
that you must be baptised by immersionj 
that there is no salvation without baptism j 
that baptism is useless; that you must 
believe in the Trinity; that it is sufficient 
to believe in God; that you must believe 
that a Hebrew peasant was God ; that at 
the same time lie was half man, that he 
was of the blood of David through his 
supposed father, Joseph, who was not hia 
father, and that it is not necessary t 
believe that Christ was God ; that yo 
must believe that the Holy Ghost pro- 
ceeded; that it makes no difference 
whether you do or not ; that you must 
keep the Sabbath holy; that Christ 
taught nothing of the kind; that Christ 
eslabhshed a Church; that he established 
no Church; that the dead arc to be 
raised ; that there is to be no resurre& 
tion; that Christ is coming again; that 
he has made his last visit; that Christ 
went to hell and preached to the spitiK 
in prison ; that he did nothing of the 
kind ; that all the Jews are going to per- 
dition; that they are all going to heaven; 
that all the miracles described i 
Bible were performed; that some of 
them were not, because they are foolish, 
childish, and idiotic; that all the Bible 
is inspired; that some of the books S 
not inspired; that there is to be ageneral 
judgment, when the sheep and goats a 
lo be divided ; that there never will be 
y general judgment; that the sacra- 
mental bread and wine are changed into 
the flesh and blood of God and the 
Trinity ; that they are not changed ; that 
God has no flesh or blood; that there is 
a place called " purgatory "; that there is 
no such place; that unbaptised infaats 
will be lost; that they will i 
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that we must believe the Apostles' Creed , 
that ihe Apostles made no creed \ that 
the Holy Ghost vras ihe father of Christ 
that Joseph was his father; thai ihi 
Holy Ghost had the form of a dove, 
that there is no Holy Ghost ] that here- 
tics should be killed ; that you must not 
resist evil ; that you should murder 
unbelievers 1 that you must love your 
enemies; thai you should take no thought 
for the morrow, but should be diligent in 
business ; that you should lend to all who 
ask, and that one who does not pro- 
vide for his own household is worse than 
an intidel. 

In defence of all these creeds, alt these 
contradictions, thousands of volumes 
have been written, millions of sermons 
have been preached, countless swords 
reddened with blood, and thousands and 
thousands of nights made Imid with the 
faggots' flames. 

Hundreds and hundreds of commen- 
tators have obscured and darkened the 
meaningofthe plainest texts, spiritualised 
dates, names, numbers, and even genea- 
logies. They have degraded the poetic, 
changed parables to history, and imagery 
to stupid ■ and impossible facts. They 
have wrestled with rhapsody and pro- 
phecy, with visions and dreams, with 
illusions and delusions, with myths and 
miracles, with the blunders of ignorance, 
the ravings of insanity, and the ecstasy 
of hysterics. Millions of priests and 
preachers have added to the mysteries of 
the inspired book by explanation, by 
showing the wisdom of foolishness, the 
foolishness of wisdom, the mercy of 
cruelty, and the probability of the impos- 

The theologians made the Bible a 
master, and the people its slaves. With 
this book they destroyed intellectual 
veracity, the natural manliness of man. 
With this book they banished pity from 
the heart, subverted all ideas of justice 
and fiiimess, imprisoned the soul in the 
dungeon of fear, and made honest doubt 
a crime. 

ink of what the world has suffered 
Think of the millions who 



were driven to insanity. Think of the 
fearful nights— nights filled with phan- 
toms, with flying, crawling monsters, 
with hissing serpents that slowly uncoiled, 
with vague and formless horrors, with 
burning and malicious eyes. 

Think of the fear of death, of infinite 
wrath, of everlasting revenge in the 
prisons of fire, of an eternity of thirst, 
of endless regret, of the sobs and sighs, 
the shrieks and groans of eternal pain 1 

Think of the hearts hardened, of the 
hearts broken, of the cruellies inSicted, 
of the agonies endured, of the lives 
darkened. 

The inspired Bible has been and is 
the greatest curse of Christendom, and 
wiU so remain as long as it is held to be 
i n spired. 

VIIl. 

Our God was made by men, sculptured 
by savages who did the best they could. 
They made our God somewhat like them- 
selves, and gave to him their passions, 
their ideas of right and wrong. 

As man advanced he slowly changed 
liis God — took a little ferocity from his 
heart, and put the light of kindness in 
his eyes. A^ man progressed he obtained 
a wider view, extended the intellectual 
horizon, and again he changed his God, 
making him as nearly perfect as he could, 
and yet this God was patterned after 
those who made him. As man became 
civilised, as he became merciful, he began 
to love justice, and as his mind expanded 
his ideal became purer, nobler, and so 
his God became more merciful, more 
loving. 

In our day Jehovah has been outgrown. 

e is no longer the perfect. Now theo- 
gians talk, not about Jehovah, but 
abouta God of love, call him the Eternal 
Father and the perpetual friend and pro- 
idence of man. But, while they talk 
bout this God of love, cyclones wreck 
and rend, the earthquake devours, the 
flood destroys, the red bolt leaping from 
the cloud still crashes the life out of men, 
and plague and fever still are tireless 
reapers in the harvest-fieWa ct( d«Ati- ■ 
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They tell us now that all is good; that 
evil is but blessing in disguise, ihai pain 
makes strong and virtuous men — makes 
character — while pleasure enfeebles and 
degrades. If this be so, the souls in hell 
should grow to greatness, while those in 
heaven should shrink and shrivel. 

But we know that good is good. We 
know that good is not evil, and that evil 
is not good. We know that light is not 
darkness, and that darkness is not light. 
Bui we do not feel that good and evil 
were planned and caused by a super- 
natural God. We regard tbera both as 
necessities. We neither thank norcurse. 
We know that some evil can be avoided, 
and that the good can be increased. We 
know that this can be done by increasing 
knowledge, hy developing the brain. 

As Christians have changed their God, 
so they have accordingly changed their 
Bible. The impossible and absurd, the 
cruel and the infamous, have been mostly 
thrown aside, and thousands are now 
engaged in trying to save the inspired 
word. Of course, the orthodox still 
cling to every word, and still insist tliat 
every line is true. They are literalists. 
To them the Bible means exactly what it 
says. They want no explanation. They 
care nothing for commentators. Contra- 
dictions cannot disturb their faith. They 
deny that any contradictions exist. They 
loyally stand by the sacred text, and they 
give it the narrowest possible interpreta- 
tion. They are like the janitor of an 
apartment-house who refused to rent a 
flat to a gentleman because he said he 
had children. "But," said the gentle- 
man, "my children are both married and 
live in Iowa." "That makes nodiffer- 
e[ice,"Eaid the janitor; "I am not allowed 
to rent a flat to any man who has chil- 
dren." 

All the orthodox Churches are obstruc- 
tions on the highway of progress. Every 
orthodox creed is a chain, a dungeon. 
Every believer in the "inspired book" is a 
slave who drives reason from her throne, 
and in her stead crowns fear. 

ison is the light, the sun, of the 
It is the compass of the mind, 



Northern Star, (b 
a peak that lifts itself abovea 



IK. 

There were centuries of darkness w 
religion had control of Christendom 
Superstition was almost universal. Not 
one in twenty thousand could read oi 
write. During these centuries the peoplf 
lived with their back to the sunrise, am 
pursued their way towards the dens o 
ignorance and faith. There was no pro 
gress, no invention, no discovery. Oi 
every hand cruelty and worship, persecu 
tion and prayer. The priests were the 
enemies of thought, of investigation 
They were the shepherds, and the peopli 
were their sheep, and it was their buM 
ness to guard the flock from the wolves 
of thought and doubt, This world v 
of no importance compared with the 
next. This life was to be spent in pre 
paring for the life to come. The gold 
and labour of men were wasted in build- 
ing cathedrals, and in supporting tbe 
pious and the useless. During these 
Dark Ages of Christianity, as I said 
before, nothing was invented, nothing 
was discovered, calculated to increase 
the well-being of men. The energies of 
Christendom were wasted in the vain 
effort to obtain assistance from the super- 
natural. 

For centuries the business of Chris- 
tians was to wrest from the followers of 
Mohammed the empty sepulchre of 
Christ. Upon the altar of this f ~_ 
millions of lives were sacrificed, and yet 
the soldiers of the impostor were vic- 
torious, and the wretches who carried 
the banner of Christ were scaltered like 
leaves before the storm. 

There was, I believe, one invention 
during these ages. It is said that, tr 
thirteenth century, Roger Bacoi 
Franciscan monk, invented gunpowder, 
but this invention was without a fellow. 
Yet we cannot give Christianity the credit, 
because Bacon was an infidel, and was 
great enough to say that in all thinfp 
reasoTv muist be the standard, ((b "' 
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persecuted and imprisoned, as most sen- 
sible men were in those blessed days. 
The Church was triumphant. The 
sceptre and mitre were in her hands, and 
yet her success was the result of force 
and fraud, and it carried within itself the 
seeds of its defeat. The Church attemp- 
ted the impossible. It endeavoured to 
make the world of one belief; to force 
all minds to acommon form, and utterly 
destroy the individuality of man. To 
accomplish this it employed every art 
&iid artifice that cunning could suggest. 
It inflicted every cruelly by every means 
that malice could invent. 

But, in spite of all, a few men began 
to think. They became interested in 
tile affairs of this world — in the great 
panorama of nature. They began to 
seek for causes, for the eitplanalions of 
phenomena. They were not satisfied 
with the assertions of the Church. These 
thinkers withdrew their gaze from the 
skies and looked at their own surround- 
ings. They were unspiritual enough to 
desire comfort here. They became sen- 
sible and secular, worldly and wise. 

What was the result? They began to 
invent, to discover, to find the relation 
between facts, the conditions of happi- 
ness, and the means that would increase 
the well-being of Iheir fellow-men. 

Movable types were invented, paper 
was borrowed from the Moors, books 
appeared, and it became possible to save 
Ihe intellectual wealth so that each gene- 
ration could hand it to the next. His- 
tory began to take the place of legend 
and rumour. The telescope was invented. 
The orbits of the stars were traced, and 
men became citizens of the universe. 
The steam engine was constructed, and 
now steam, the great slave, does the 
work of hundreds of millions of men. 
The Black Art, the impossible, was 
a'wndoned, and chemistry, the useful, 
took its place. Astrology became astro- 
nomy. Kepler discovered the three 
great laws, one of the greatest triumphs 
of human genius, and our constellation 
Ltne a poem, a symphony, Newton 
the mathematical expression of 



the attraction of gravitation. Harvey 
discovered the circulation of the blood. 
He gave us the fact, and Draper gave us 
the reason. Steamships conquered the 
seas, and railways covered the land. 
Houses and streets were lighted with gas. 
Through the invention of matches fire 
became the companion of man. The art 
of photography became known ; the sun 
became an artist. Telegraphs and cables 
were invented. The lightning became a 
carrierof though t, and thenations became 
neighbours. Anesthetics were dis- 
covered, and pain was lost in sleep. 
Surgery became a science. The tele- 
phone was invented— the telephone that 
carries and deposits in listening ears the 
waves of words. The phonograph, that 
catches and retains in marks and dots 
and gives again the echoes of our 
speech. 

Then came electric light that fills the 
night with day, and all the wonderful 
machines that use the subtle force— the 
same force that leaps from the summer 
cloud to ravage and destroy ; the 
Spectrum analysis, that tells us of the 
substance of the sun ; the Rontgen 
rays that change the opaque to the 
transparent. The great thinkers demon- 
strated the indestructibility of force 
and matter — demonstrated that the in- 
destructible could not have been created. 
The geologist, in rocks and deposits and 
mountains and continents, read a little 
of the story of the world — of its changes, 
of the glacial epochs^the story of vege- 
table and animal life. The biologists, 
through the fossil forms of life, established 
the antiquity of man, and demonstrated 
the worthlessness of Holy Writ. Then 
came evolution, the survival of the fittest, 
and natural selection, Thousands of 
mysteries were explained, and science 
wrested the sceptre from superstition. 
The cell theory was advanced, and 
embryology was studied; the microscope 
discovered germs of disease, and taught 
us how to stay the plague. These great 
theories and discoveries, together with 
countless inventions, are the children of 
intellectual liberty. 
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After all, we know but little. In the 
darkness of life there area few gleams of 
light. Possibly ihe dropping of a dish- 
cloth prophesies the coming of company, 
but we have no evidence. Possibly it 
is dangerous for thirteen to dine together, 
but we have no evidence. Possibly a 
maiden's matrimonial chances are deter- 
mined by the number of seeds in an 
apple, or by the number of leaves on a 
flower, but we have no evidence. Pos- 
sibly certain stones give good luck to the 
wearer, while the wearing of others brings 
loss and death. Possibly a glimpse of 
the new moon over the left shoulder 
brings misfortune. Possibly there are 
curative virtues in old bones, in sacred 
rags and holy hairs, in im^es and bits 
of wood, in rusty nails and dried blood ; 
but the trouble is, we have no evidence. 
Possibly comets, eclipses, and shooting 
stars foretell the death of kings, the des- 
traction of nations, or the coming of 
plague. Possibly devils take possession 
of the bodies and minds of men. Pos- 
sibly witches, with the Devil's help, con- 
trol the winds, breed storms on sea and 
land, fill summer's lap with frosts and 
snow, and work with charm and spell 
against the public weal ; but of this we 
have no evidence. It may be that all 
the miracles described in the Old and 
New Testament were performed ; that 
the pallid flesh of the dead felt once 
more the thrill of life; that the corpse 
arose and felt upon his smiling lips the 
kiss of wife and child. Possibly water 
was turned into wine, loaves and fishes 
increased, and possibly, devils were 
expelled from men and women; possibly 
fishes were found with money in their 
mouths; possibly clayand spittle brought 
back the light to sightless eyes, and pos- 
sibly words cured disease and made the 
leper clean ; but of this we have no evidence. 

Possibly iron floated, rivers divided, 
waters burst from dry bones, birds 
carried food to prophets, and angels 
flourished drawn swords; but of this we 

e no evidence. 



Possibly Jehovah employed lyitJ 
spirits to deceive a king, and all th 
wonders of the savage world may hav 
happened ; but the trouble is, there is ni 
proof 

So there may be a Devil, almos 
infinite in cunning and power, and h 
may have a countless number of imp 
whose only business is to sow the seed 
of evil, and to vex, mislead, capture, an( 
imprison in eternal flames the souls O 
men. All this, S3 far as we know, ii 
possible. All we know is that we havi 
no evidence except the assertions a 
ignorant priests. 

Possibly there is a place called "hell,' 
where all the devils live — a hell whos< 
flames are waiting for all the men whc 
think and have the courage to expres 
their thoughts, for all who fail to credj 
priests and sacred books, for all wb< 
walk the path that reason lights, for al 
the good and brave who lack creduUt; 
and faith ; but of this, I am happy t( 
say, there \% no proof. 

And so there may be a place callec 
" heaven," the home of God, where 
angels float and fly and play on haT|)9 
and hear with joy the groans and shrieks 
of the lost in hell ; but of this there is ik 
evidence. 

It all rests on dreams and visions. O 
the insane. 

There may be a power superior lo 
nature, a power that governs and directs 
all things ; but the existence of this powei 
has not been established. 

In the presence of the mysteries of liTe 
and thought, of force and substance, &I 
growth and decay, of birth and death, o( 
joy and pain, of the sufferings of [he 
good, the triumphs of wrong, the intelli- 
gent honest man is compelled to say; 
" I do not know," 

But we do know how gods and devils, 
heavens and hells, have been made. Wb 
know the history of inspired books — the 
origin of religions. We know how the 
seeds of superstition were planted, and 
wliat made them grow. We know that 
all superstitions, all creeds, all follies anij 
mistakes, all crimes and crueltit 
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vices, hopes, and fears, ail dis- 
and inventions, iiave been natur- 

___ luced. By the light of reason 

idivide the useful from the hurtful, Che 
false from the true. 

We know the past — the paths that 
man has travelled — his mis take "i, his 
triumphs. \Ve know a few facts, a few 
fragments ; and the imagination, the 
artist of Che mind, with these facts, these 
-fragments, rebuilds the past, and on the 
canvas of the future deftly paints the i 
things to be. 

We believe in the natural, in the un- j 
broken and unbreakable succession of 
causes and effects. We deny the exist- 
ence of the supernatural. We do not 
believe in any God who can be pleased i 
with incense, with kneeling, with bell- 
ringing, psalm-sitting, bead-counting, 
fiisting, or prayer — in any God who can \ 
be flattered by words of faith or fear. 

We believe in the natural. We have 
r»o fear of devils, ghosts, or hells. We 
believe that Mahatmas, astral bodies, 
materialisations of spirits, crystal gazing, 
seeing the future, telepathy, mind-reiid- 
ing, and Christian Science are only cun- 
ning frauds, the genuineness of which is 
estabhshed by the testimony of incom- 
petent, honest witnesses. We believe 
that Cunning plates fraud with the gold 
of honesty, and veneers vice with virtue. 

We know that millions are seeking the 
impossible — trying to secure the aid of 
the supernatural — to solve the problem 
of life — to guess the riddle of destiny, 
and to pluck from the future its secret. 
We know that all their efforts are in vain. 

We believe in the natural. We believe 
in home and fireside — -in wife and child 
and friend^n the realities of this world. 
We have faith in facts— in knowledge — 
in the development of the brain. \Ve 



throw away superstition and welcome 
science, We banish the phantoms, the 
mistakes, and hes, and cling to the truth. 
We do not enthrone the unknown and 
crown our ignorance. We do not stand 
with our backs to the sun and mistake 
our shadow for God. 

We do not create a master and thank- 
fully wear his chains. We do not enslave 
ourselves, We want no leaders — no fol- 
lowers. Our desire is that every human 
being shall be true to himself, to his 
ideal, unbribed by promises, careless of 
threats. We want no tyrant on the earth 
or in the air. 

We know that superstition has given 
us delusions and illusions, dreams and 
visions, ceremonies and cruellies, faith 
and fanaticism, beggars and bigots, per- 
secutions and prayers, theology and tor- 
ture, piety and poverty, saints and slaves, 
miracles and mummeries, disease and 

We know that science has given us all 
we have of value. Science is the only 
civiliser. It has freed the slave, clothed 
the naked, fed the hungry, lengthened 
life, given us homes and hearths, pictures 
and books, ships and railways, telegraphs 
and cables, engines that tirelessly turn 
the countless wheels, and it has destroyed 
the monsters, the phantoms, the winged 
horrors that filled the savage brain. 

Science is the real redeemer. It will 
put honesty above hypocrisy ; mental 
veracity above all belief. It will te.ich 
the religion of usefulness. It will destroy 
bigotry in all its forms. It will put 
thoughtful doubt above thoughtlass faith. 
It will give us philosophers, thinkers, 
andsavants,instead of priests, theologians, 
and saints. It will abolish poverty and 
crime, and — greater, grander, nobler than 
all else — it will make the whole world free. 
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PAtcvtrs wbo do not believe the Bible 
to be an Jn>ptf£d book should imx te^ch 
ibeir children that it is. Tbey should be 
absolutely hooest. Hfpocrisf b ooc a 
virtue, aod, as a rule, imlrBtbs xn less 
valaable than facts. 

A Rationalist should not allow the 
mind of bis cbiM to be de(<»™ed, 
slanted, and sbrivelkd bj stqterstition. 
He shcxild not allow the child's iau^na- 
doD to be polluted. Nothing is more 
outrageous than to take advantage of 
the helplessness of childhood to sow in 
the brain the seeds of falsehood, to 
imprison the soul in the dungeon of fear, 
to teach dimpled infancy the infamous 
df^ma of etenial pain — ^hlhng life with 
the glow and glare of hell. 

NoRationalistshouldallowhischildto 
be tortured in the orthodox inquisitions. 
Heshoulddefendlhe mind from aitackas I 
he would the body. He should recognise i 
the rights of the soul. In the orthodox ' 
Sunday schools children are taught that 
it is a duty to believe, that evidence is ; 
not essential, that f^th is independent of i 
facts, and that religion is superior to | 
reason. They are taught not to use 
their natural sense, not to tell what they 
realty think, not to entertain a doubt, 
not to ask wicked questions, but lo 
accept and believe what their teachers ' 
say. In this way the minds of tbe ' 
children are invaded, corrupted, and 
conquered. Would an educated man 
send his child to a school in which 
Newton's statement in regard lo the , 
attraction of gravitation was denied ; in 
which the law of falling bodies, as given | 
by Galileo, was ridiculed ; Kepler's three 
laws declared to be idiotic, and the rotary | 
motion of the earth held to be utterly ' 
absurd ? | 

Why, then, should an intelligent man , 
hill child to be taught the geology I 




and astromoaiy oT tbe Bible P 
should be ui^i to seek for 
trtub — to be honest, kind, generous 
merdful. and just. They should bi 
cugbt to lore hbertj and to live to the 
ideaL 

^Vhjf sbouM an "unbeliever," who 
believes in the uniformity of nature — 
tbe unbroken and unbreakable chain 
cause and effect— -allow his child to 
taught that miracles have been per 
formed ; that men have gone bodily to 
heaven; that luiltions have been miracU' 
louslj fed with manna and quails ; that 
fire has refused to bum the clothes and 
fiesh of men ; that iron has been made 
to float ; that the earth and moon have 
been stopped, and that the earth has not 
only been slopped, but made to turn the 
other way : that devils inhabit tbe bodies 
of men and women ; that diseases have 
been cured with words ; and that the 
dead, with a touch, have been made to 
live again ? 

The thoughtful man knon^s that there 
is not the slightest evidence that these 
miracles ever were performed. Why 
should he allow his children to he stuffed 
with these foolish and impossible false- 
hoods ? Why should he give his lambs 
to the care and keeping of the wolv^ 
and hyenas of superstition ? 

Children should be taught only what 
somebody knows. Guesses should not 
be palmed off on them as demonstrated! 
facts. If a Christian hved in Constan- 
tinople, he would not send his children 
to the mosque to be taught thai 
Mohammed was a prophet of God and 
that the Koran is an inspired bode.. 
Why? Because he 'does not believe in 
Mohammed or the Koran. That is 
reason enough. So an Agnostic, living 
in New York, should not allow his 
children to be taught that the 
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ispired book. I use the word | 
[nostic " because I prefer it to the . 
"Atheist." As a matter of fact, 
DO one knows that God eidsts, and no 
one knows thai God does not exist. To 
my mind there is no evidence that God 
exists — that this world is governed by a 
being of infinite goodness, wisdom, and 
power ; but I do not pretend to know. 
What I do insist upon is that children 
should not be poisoned, should not be 
taken advantage of; that they should be 
treated fairly, honestly ; ihat they should 
be allowed to develop from the inside 
instead of being crammed from the out- 
side ; that they should be taught to 
reason, not to believe ; to think, to 
investigate, and to use their senses, their 
oiinds. 

My advice to Rationalists is to keep 
their children from the orthodox Sunday 



schools, from the orthodox churches, 
from the poison of the pulpits. 

Teach your children the facts you 
know. If you do not know, say so. Be 
as honest as you are ignorant. Do ail 
you can to develop their minds to the end 
that they may live useful and happy lives. 

Strangle the serpent of superstition 
that crawls and hisses about the cradle. 
Keep your children from the augurs, the 
soothsayers, the medicine-men, the pries;s 
of the supernatural. Tell them that all 
religions have been made by folks, and 
that all the " sacred books " were written 
by ignorant men. 

Teach them that the world is natural, 
Teach thera to be absolutely honest. 
Do not send them where they will 
contract diseases of the mind — the 
leprosy of the soul. Let us do all we 
can to make them intelligent. 
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There is not in this world a nobler, 
braver man than George Jacob Holyoake. 
In England he has done more for ihe 
great cause of intellectual liberty than any 
other man of this generation. He has 
done mote for the poor, for the children 
of toil, for the homeless and wretched, 
than any other hving man. He has 
attacked all abuses, all tyranny, and all 
forms of hypocrisy. His weapons have 
been reason, logic, facts, kindness, and, 
above all, example. He has lived his 
creed. He has won the admiration and 
respect of his bitterest antagonists. He 
has the simplicity of childhood, the 
enthusiasm of youth, and the wisdom of 
a^. He is not abusive, hut he is clear 
and conclusive. He is intense without 
violence, firm without anger. He has 
the strength of perfect kindness. He 
does not hate— he pities. He does not 
attack men and women, but dogjnas and 
g re eds. And he does not attack them to 
the better of people, but to enable 



people to get the better of them. He 
gives the light he has. He shares his 
intellectual wealth with the orthodox 
poor. He assists without insulting, 
guides without arrogance, and enlightens 
without outrage. Besides, he is eminent 
for the exercise of plain common sense. 
He knows that there are wrongs besides 
those bom of superstition^that people 
are not necessarily happy because they 
have renounced the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and that the priest is not the only enemy 
of mankind. He has for forty years 
been preaching and practising industry, 
economy, self-reliance, and kint!r.^ss. 
He has done all within his power to give 
the working-man a belter home, better 
food, better wages, and better opportuni- 
ties for the education of his children. 
He has demonstrated the success of co- 
operation^ — ^of intelligent combination for 
the common good. As a rule, his 
methods have been perfectly l^al. In 
he has knowingly violat 
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the law, and did so with ihe iDtention lo 
take the consequences. He would neither 
a^k nor accept a paidon, because lo 
receive a pardon carries with It the 
implied promise to keep the law, and a.n 
admission tfiat you were in the wrong, 
He would not agree to desist from doing 
what he believed ought to be done, 
neither would he stain his past to brighten 
his future, nor imprison his soul to free 
his body. He has that happy mingling 
of gentleness and firmness found only in 
the highest type of moral heroes. He is 
an absolutely just man, and will never do 
an act that he would condemn in another. 
He admits that the most bigoted Church- 
man has not only a perfect tight to 
express opinions, but that he must be 
met with argument couched in kind and 
candid terras. Mr. Holyoake is not only 
the enecny of a theological hierarchy, bat 
he is also opposed to mental mobs. He 
will not use the bludgeon of epithet. 

Perfect fairness is regarded by many 
as weakness. Some people have aUo- 
gether more confidence in their beliefs 
than in their own arguments. They 
resort to assertion. If what they assert 
be denied, the "debate" becomes a 
question of veracity. On both sides of 
most questions there are plenty of per- 
sons who imagine that logic dwells only 
in adjectives, and that to speak kindly of 
an opponent is a virtual surrender. 

Mr. Holyoake attacks the Church 
because it has been, is, and ever will be, 
the enemy of mental freedom ; but he 
does not wish to deprive the Church 
even of its freedom to express its opinion 
against freedom, He is true to his own 
creed, knowing that when we have 
freedom we can take car;; of all its 

I know of no one who is Mr. Holy- 
oake's mental or morj.1 superior. He is 
the most disinterested of men. His name 
is a synonym of candour. He is a 
natural logician — an intellectual marks- 
man, l-ike an unerring arrow, his though t 
flies to the lie.ut and centre. He is 

'Ferned by principle, and makes no 
nian in his own favour.. 






intellectually honest. He shows you thi 
cracks and flaws in his own wares. Hs! 
calls attention to the open joints and to 
the weakest links. He does not want a 
victory for himself, hut for irulh. 
wishes to expose and oppose, not i 
but error. He is blessed with that cloud- 
less mental vision that appearances can- 
not deceive, that interest cannot darken, 
and that even ingratitude cannot blur. 
Friends cannot induce, and enemies c 
not drive, this man to do an act that his 
heart and brain would not applaud. 
That such a character was formed with- 
out the aid of the Church, without the 
hope of harp or fear of flame, is a demon- 
stration against the necessity of supersti- 
tion. 

Whoever isopposed to mental bondage, 
to the shackles wrought by cruelty 
and worn by fear, should be the friend 
of this heroic and unselfish man. 

I know something of his life — some- 
thing of what he has suffered — of what 
he has accomplished for his fellow-men. 
He has been maligned, imprisoned, aad 
impoverished. " He bore the heat and 
burden of the unregarded day," and "re- 
membered the misery of the many," For 
years his only recompense was ingratitude. 
At last he was understood. He was 
recognised as an earnest, honest, ^fted, 
generous, sterling man, loving his counr 
try, sympathising with the poor, honour- 
ing the useful, and holding in s- 
abhorrence tyranny and falsehood in. all 
their forms. 

Read his Trial of Theism^'ms history 
of Cooperation in England — if you wish 
to know his heart — to discover the 
motives of his fife — the depth and 
tenderness of his sympathy — ihe noble- 
ness of his nature— the subtlety of his 
thought — the beauty of his spirit — the 
force and volume of his brain — ihc 
extent of his information — his candour, 
his kindness, his genius, and the perlect 
integrity of his stainless soul. 

There is no man for whom I have 
greater respect, greater reverence, greater 
love, than George Jacob Holyoake. ._ 
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